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GLOSSES ON THE TSO CHUAN 


BY 


BERNHARD KARLGREN 


The Tso chuan has been translated twice into western languages: by James Legge 
and Séraphin Couvreur. Both have in almost every detail followed the interpreta- 
tions given by Tu Yii (d.A.D. 284), the authoritative commentator, author of the 
“Chu”, primary commentary in the Shi san king chu shu series. The voluminous 
Tso chuan, in some ways the most fascinating and living literary product of the pre- 
Han era, has had the misfortune not to have been the subject of a regular “Cheng yi” 
new, extensive commentary by some Ts’ing scholar, such as those by Liu Pao-nan 
for the Lun yi, by Sun Yi-jang for the Chou li, etc. An attempt was made by Liu 
Wen-k’i, but his work (Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan kiu chu shu cheng) comprises only the 
first third of the work. 

Tu Yii’s commentary became so authoritative that other works by various prom- 
inent Eastern Han scholars, particularly Kia K’uei and Fu K’ien were forgotten 
and lost; remnants of them have been compiled from quotations in other works and 
published, for instance, in Ch’un ts’iu Tso chuan ku by Hung Liang-ki (d. 1809). 
Notes on selected points in the Tso were published by various Ts’ing scholars, for 
instance Wang Nien-sun, Wang Yin-chi, Huei Tung, Shen K’in-han, Liang Li-sheng, 
Li Yi-te, Li Fu-sun, Ma tsung-lien, Liu Feng-lu, Yui Yiie. A very useful compilation 
is Tso shi huei tsien by M. Takezoe. 

In the present Glosses reference is often made to earlier works written by me on 
the Shi, the Shu and a long row of other pre-Han texts.’) 


1. Yin 1, phr. a. wu sheng A. Tu Yii:b.: “When she (a woman in childbed) woke from 
sleep, C. was already born”. (Chavannes, MH IV, 452 curiously says Tu’s wu-mei means 
‘insomnia’). This frightened the mother, who henceforth hated the son.—B. Ying Shao 
says wu sheng means “awake-born”, having open and seeing eyes at the moment of birth, 
which frightened the mother. —C. Si-ma Ts’ien: Cheng shi kia says that wu sheng means 
sheng ch! nan “a difficult birth”. This, with Shen K’in-han and Chu Tsiin-sheng probably 
shows that he took wu c. to serve for wu d., which is synonymous with e. ‘to go against, 
to oppose, refractory’, hence wu sheng= “inversely born” (legs first). The text must 
originally have had char. f. without Radical, and Han transcribers have added Rads. 40 
and 90 instead of 93. The word d. occurs in Lii: Ming li; the same word is written g. in 
Yili: Ki si li.—C. is evidently right. 


1) Glosses on the Odes (=articles in BMFEA 14, 16, 18; 1942, 1944, 1946, combined into one volume). 
Glosses on the Book of Documents (= articles in BMFEA 20, 21; 1948, 1949, combined into one volume). 
Both quoted under the signum G1. Loan Characters in pre-Han texts (=articles in BMFEA 35-39; 
1963-1967, combined into one volume). Here quoted LC. 


2. Yin 1 phr. a. Tu Yii explains yen (var. b., without Rad. ap. Shiwen) by the binome c., 
and in Kyii: Cheng yii a speaker says: “Kuo-shu d.” which has caused Legge to translate 1.: 
“Chi is a dangerous place”. But yen means ‘cliff, precipitous’ and a. = “Chi is a (cliffy 
city:) city among cliffs”, hence difficult of access and control. Cf. Ode 191 phr. e.: (the 
Southern mountain:) “its rocks are massed high”. The fundamental meaning of hien f. is 
precisely ‘precipitous’, the meaning ‘dangerous’ being an extension. This extension cannot, 
with Legge, be applied to yen (GSR 607 should be corrected accordingly). 


3. Yin 1 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains thus: b. “It is best soon to cause it to reach what is 
proper’, i.e. so c. would be taken in the abstract: “proper state”.— B. Yii Yiie: so c. has 
its ordinary meaning ‘place’, synonymous with ch’u d. a.=“It is best soon to make 
for him a (place:) residence” (less risky than the present). Yii quotes Ode 305 phr. e.: 
“Brought into order was their (place): region”.—B. is clearly right. 


4. Yin 1 phr. a. Instead of ni (nat b) ‘glued to, attached to, intimate with’ some text 
versions have ni (nzak c), synon. with b. in the sense of ‘close, near-standing, intimate, 
familiar’ (for other Tso cases of this text variant see LC 1131). Hii Shen, instead of nzat b. 
quotes ni (n7zét d) ‘to adhere, to cleave to’, a stem variation of b.—A. Tu Yii explains: 
“He is not righteous, he is not (attached to:) devoted” [to his elder brother the prince]. 
— B. Shen K’in-han: The context shows that the second member refers to the people under 
the rebellious T’ai-shu: “Since he is not reghteous, [the people] will not be (attach- 
ed to:) devoted”. This is convincing. 

5. Yin 1 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “T’ai-shu built ready [his defences] and assembled [his multi- 
tude]”.— B. Fu K’ien: tsii b. refers to the grain for his soldiers. It is then not clear whether 
Fu took wan tsii to mean: “T- wan completed his tsii [grain-] collecting”; or: ““T-built 
ready [his defences] and collected [his grain]’’. This latter interpr. is supported by a line 
in Tso: Siang 30 phr. c and is certainly right.—C. Yii Yiie would take wan as a short-form 
for wan d. which would mean ‘round, all round’ (unknown in pre-Han texts), and wan 
tsii would be a binome meaning ‘comprehensively collected’. A far-fetched speculation, 
refuted by the parallel c. 

6. Yin 1 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: yi (-za7 b) is an auxiliary (yii chu), more precisely an inter- 
jection: “Oh, I alone have none” (sc. mother).— B. Liang Li-sheng: b. means c. ‘this, that 
one’, thus: “This [is that] I alone have none”’.—b. occurs both as a demonstrative pronoun, 
synonymous with c., and as an “empty particle”, see LC 2060. In a. Tu is obviously right. 

7. Yin 1 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: yung, jung (dt6ng b)=c. ‘harmonious and joyful’. 
— B. Li Shan in comm. on Chang Heng: Si hiin fu quotes d.: yung, jung (djéng e) 
‘sacrifice on the following day, continued’. This could mean: “Its joy is (extensive:) durable”. 
But e. is here merely a Kt for the homophonous b. (Vice versa, in Ode 247 b. is Kt for e. 
‘extensive’, see Gloss 885). The fundamental meaning of b. is ‘warm’, here in phr. a. then 
properly: “Its joy is very genial” (harmonious). 

8. Yin 3 phr. a. chen A. Tu Yii: chen (tan b) means c. ‘to make oneself quiet 
and dignified’; thus a.: “Those who, when indignant, can be calmly dignified are 
few”. This is based on Erya: Shi yen phr. d. Since the Rad. is ‘eye’, the fundamental 
meaning would then be ‘to gaze calmly, to keep one’s temper’. Hii Shen similarly defines 
b. as=e. — B. Liu Wen-k’i adduces a variant in the Shuo-wen text: f. and proposes that 
hien ‘limit, to limit’ combines with the following chi: f.—‘the eyes (restricting and 
stopping:) checking themselves’; chen (?7an b.) would then be a variant for chen (tan g) 
‘dykes between fields, boundary limit’, Phr. a. would thus mean: “Those who, when in- 
dignant, can (limit:) restrain (check) themselves are few”. But the traditional Shuowen 
text e. (clearly commenting on our Tso phr.) is superior, since its hen ‘hate’ paraphrases 
the han in phr. a. Quite apart, however, from Hii’s ideas it could be plausible to con- 
sider b. as id w. g. Yet to take tzan g. ‘boundary, dyke’ in the extended sense of ‘to restrain’ 
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is far-fetched.—The char. chen (ian h) has been used for many different words. One 
of these izan means ‘to stop, to halt’, as in Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. i. “Stay in the In- 
finite” (Ts’uei: h.=j.). Our b. should be etymologically id .w. this word, as given in interpr. 
a. above: to stop the anger, especially shown in the angry eyes. 

9. Yin 3 phr.a. kia A. Tu Yii defines kia (ka b) as=c. ‘to apply weapons (soldiers) 
on’ =‘to attack’: “A small [state] attacks a large”. Such an ellipsis is out of the question, 
all the more since the phr. should then have run: siao kia yi ta. — B. b. is a short- 
form for kia (kad) ‘to go by chariot’ in the sense of ‘to override, to surmount, to domineer, 
to bully’. This d. is then a perfect parallel to a word ch’eng e. ‘to mount, to go by 
chariot’ which also means ‘to override, to come on top of, to domineer, to bully’, e.g. 
Kyii: Chou yii, chung phr. f. (Wei Chao e.=g. ‘to surmount, to domineer, to bully’). 
This kia d. occurs in this very sense in Tso: Chao 1 phr. h.: “He still cheated Tsin and 
(surmounted:) got the better of (bullied) it”. A good parallel of kia b. as short-form 
for kia d. occurs in Kyii: Chou yii, chung phr. i.: “The sage knows that the people can- 
not be (overridden:) bullied” (Wei Chao: b.=j. ‘surmounted’). Another instance is Tso: 
Siang 13 phr. k.: “The superiors praise their own merits in order to domineer the small 
men”.—In our phr. a. this meaning of kia b. is further confirmed by a parallel phr. 
in the same passage: |., where ling g. has the same meaning (see above). Another 
good ex. is Li: Nei tsé phr. m., where Cheng Hiian defines b. by n. ‘to be high’. Phr. a. 
recurs in an analogous passage in Kuan: Wu fu. Thus a.=‘*The small bully the great”’. 

On the other hand, on Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. o. Ma Jung, followed by Liu Pao-nan 
and others, says kia b.=ling g., thus: “I do not want others to (domineer:) bully 


Jae RA LB RwB ook cH de ek F4% 
638 Zoey LR cHR 44H eh EHR 
fe ZoaomwBPArH Labo ch dR Oe 
BB Aen RR bH cH dhe FakBRER 
Le cRARMAP 4 6 aBAt LE cx 
pate wiki Lat cto di RWW elf 38 
aphreHeh RR LE cles ae 2 ef # yi 
jer ff OOM ph feeb g hak cake J ok 
PawmwkK La cafe d® eh FfRARR 9th 
RMP R Re CBA Ke mT ww jer ket 
Kwprkpe wh LPR nTRAZTM TRUER 2 
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me, and I likewise do not want to bully others”. This is obviously wrong, since the pro- 
nouncement is but a variation of the famous line in Lun: Yen Yiian p.: “What you yourself 
do not want, do not (apply:) inflict it on others”. The kia b., fundamental meaning 
‘to add, to attach, to apply’ in phr. o. is synonymous with the word shi gq. in phr. p. 
Thus phr. o.: “(ye:) as to what I do not want others to (apply to:) inflict on me. I likewise 
do not want to (apply:) inflict it on others”. This was already recognized by Chu Hi. 

10. Yin 4 phr. a. fu A. Tu Yi: fu b. means c.: “Our poor state with our (taxes, 
incomes:) resources” |shall follow you]. — B. Fu K’ien: fu b. means d. “With our troops”. 
This refers to the e. (Fu K’ien) or the f. (Cheng Hiian in comm. on Lun), a tax in the form 
of war chariots and soldiers levied as a special tax and regulated after the land holdings. 
This is what occurs in Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. g.: “He can be employed to manage the 
army tax.”’—B. is certainly right. 

11. Yin 4 phr. a. Tu Yi: tsu b. means c.: “He relies on his troops and finds his 
safety in (cruelty:) severity”. Various attempts have been made to explain the b.=c. 
as an extension of meaning. Liu Wen-k’i: tsu b. fundamentally means d. ‘precipitous, 
inaccessible, hindrance, obstruction’ (Erya: Shi ku: e.): “He makes his troops his (“in- 
accessibility”:) protection”, hence “he relies on”. Another author: “He (obstructs, stops:) 
keeps standing his troops” (keeps them as a constant garrison), hence “he relies on”. 
All very far-fetched and not applicible for instance on Shiki: Ts’in pen ki phr. f. “They 
relied on the authority of the laws and ordinances”. In fact, tsu_ (tszo b) ‘precipitous’ 
is merely a Kt by sound similarity for a tsu_ (tsto) ‘to rely on’. 


12. Yin 4 phr. a. The surprising use of the word chi (tszap b) ‘to collect’ has led both 
Western translators astray. Couvreur: “Les armes sont comme le feu; si l’on n’arréte pas 
le feu, tsi naturellement il consume”. Legge: “Weapons are like fire, if you do not lay 
the fire aside, it will burn ycurself”. The true interpr. is given by Yen Shi-ku (comm. 
on Han shu: Wu Wu-tsi chuan, tsan): chi b. refers to the weapons, chi ping “to 
collect the weapons” means to demobilize. a.=“The weapons are like fire, if you do not 
call them in, you will burn yourself”. 


13. Yin 5 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: liie (glyak b) means c.: “I will make a round-tour 
(inspection tour) of the land”. This general meaning of b. ‘to journey, to march through’ 
(Kuang ya: Shi ku: b.=d.) recurs in Tso: Siian 15 phr. e.: “and also to march into (invade) 
the territory of the Ti barbarians”. — B. Wang Nien-sun emphasizes that liie b. funda- 
mentally means ‘to trace out, to draw boundaries for, boundary’ (common), and this 
would be the proper meaning here: a.=“I will verify the boundaries of the land”.—A 
suits the context much better. 

In Tso: Siian 11 phr. f.: “He traced out the foundations” (for the fortifications). 
Tu Yii here still says b.=d.; he may have taken it to mean: “He paced the foundations”. 

14. Yin 6 phr. a. A. The Ch’un ts’iu text (and Kung-yang and Ku-liang) have instead 
b., but the Tso author thought shu c. was Kt for y ii d. (within the same Hs series): 
“Men from Cheng came and y ii changingly p’ing made peace”. Fu K’ien and Tu 
Yii follow this. — B. The construction in A is very forced, though undoubtedly the Tso 
author’s choice. In the Ch’un ts’ iu text shu means: “Men wom Cheng came and 
(conveyed:) made offer of peace”. 

15. Yin 6 phr.a.: A. Tu Yii: ts’ tian b.=c.: “If one prolongs evil without stopping”. 
Hii Shen likewise says b.=c. — B. Fang yen 6 says b.=d. ‘to change, to alter’, and 
Kuang ya: Shi ku 3 says b.=e. ‘to change, to alter’. With this meaning a. will be: 
“If one prolongs evil without changing”. b. occurs in 11 places in Tso and in them all 
this meaning will do, in some of them it is unambiguous: Tso: Siang 7 phr. f. “He did not 
change his attitude” (here Tu Yii says b.=d.). Tuan Yii-ts’ai, in his famous Shuowen 
comm., has therefore discarded Hii’s definition c. and adopted the meaning ‘to change’. 
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Tu Yi may have got his ch’i c. from Tso: Chao 9 phr. g.: “Because of this he changed 
[his mind] and (stopped:) desisted” (here it is clear, however, that b. is not synonymous 
with c.). Other early commmentators besides Tu have vacillated between the two meanings. 
On Kyii: Chou yii, hia phr. h. Wei Chao says b.=c.; but on Kyii: Lu yii, hia phr. i. the 
same Wei says b.=d. (also in 5 other text passages).—There can be no doubt that B 
is the correct interpretation. 

16. Yin 6 phr. a.: A. Tu Yi: ts’ ung b.=c.: (If one prolongs evil without changing) 
“as a consequence it will (reach:) befall oneself”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: ts’ ung b. isa 
corruption of t’u d.: “it will only befall oneself”. Wang adduces some other documents 
in which one text version has b., another has d., due to the similarity of the characters. 
But here in a. this emendation is arbitrary and unnecessary, the wording a. making good 
sense (with A). 

Wang followed up an idea of his father Wang Nien-sun’s that Tso: Ch’eng 16 phr. e. 
should be “corrected” into f.: “Siin Po did not bring back his foot-soldiers”. Here again 
the emendation is unnecessary. Tu Yii explains e. by ku tao g., which shows that 
(with Si Miao) he read tsung (=tsung tsi ‘track’, not ts’ung: “Siin Po did 
not return in his (tracks:) original route”; but we should read: “Siin Po did not bring 
back his followers” (he fled alone). 

17. Yin 9 phr. a.: A. Fu K’ien: “Though the foremost (of the Jung) are captured, 
[the others still] will be eager to advance” (they do not rescue their comrades). This does 
not tally with the preceding account of how Cheng sent a weak vanguard to entice the 
Jung—it could capture no Jung warriors): — B. K’ung Ying-ta: “If the foremost (i.e. 
Cheng’s weak vanguard) are captured, they (the Jung) will be eager to advance”. 
— C. Lin Yao-sou: “If the foremost (of the Jung) kien huo see [the chance of] booty, 


Lh 3h bakers tA BR dx eww fF 
FR Gg TRURM, NathewRZ LH ch dae 
enw FARR PakrKthrL wR se Rw 
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they will be eager to advance”. — D. Legge: “When their (the Jung’s) frontmen kien 
huo see their success”. The verb kien is unnatural here.—B is obviously right. 

18. Yin 11 phr. a.: Tu Yii has no gloss here, but on Siang 26 phr. b. he says ts ai 
c.=ts’un wen d. ‘to make a visit and inquiry’: a.=“You have condescended to 
visit me”. This meaning of ts’ un e. occurs earliest in Chouli: Ta hing jen and in Ts’é: 
Ts’in ts’é. Erya defines tsai c. as=ts’un e. and Hii Shen defines ts’ un e. as=f. 
‘kind inquiry’; he even proposes that ts’ ai (dz’ag g) is Phonetic in ts’ un (dz’wan e), 
which, of course, is quite wrong. The phr. tsai kua jen recurs passim in Tso and in 
Yili: P’ing li, where Cheng Hiian again says tsai c.=ts’un e.—If tsai really 
stands for ts’ un, it is due to a corruption (the two graphs being originally very similar), 
but the whole definition of tsai as=ts’un isan arbitrary and unneccessary specula- 
tion. a.=“You have condescended to tsai be with me” (to stop at my place). 

19. Yin 1] phr. a.: A. Fu K’ien: “At Chou’s (the Royal house’s) covenants with tsun g 
princes belonging to its sing clan (Ki), such of different clans are placed after [the 
former]”. This is contradictory. — B. Kia K’uei: tsung b. means c. ‘honoured, high’ 
(common:) “At Chou’s solemn covenants, [princes of] different clans (than Chou’s) are 
placed last”. — C.Sun Yi: tsung b. refers to the Tsung-po minister of rites: “At Chou’s 
covenants [directed by] the Tsung-po ...”. K’ung Ying-ta objects that according to 
the Chouli it was not the Tsung-po but the Si-k’ou who directed the covenants. — D. 
Yi Yiie: tsung b. means chu d. ‘to direct, to preside over’: “When Chou presides 
over covenants, |princes of] different clans (than the Ki) are placed last”. He adduces 
Tso: Chao 2 phr. e.: (Humility and courtesy) “(preside over:) are the leading things in 
the rites” (Tu Yti here: b.=d.).—D is confirmed by the context. The preceding line runs 
f. “On the mountains there are trees, but it is the carpenter who measures them, 
for ‘guests’ (princes of different clans) there are ritual rules, but it is the (one 
who chu presides:) the president (over the covenant) who selects them”.—In 
phr. f. the char. g. has here its reading to (d’ak) ‘to measure’; Kuo P’o in comm. on 
Erya Shi ku quotes our phr. ‘f. but takes g. as short-form for h.=i., which is wrong, see 
Gl. 1177. 

20. Yin 11 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii: “You say that Hii does not furnish [its tributes)”. 
The b. thus being a short-form for c. (very common). — B. Yii Yiie: kung b.=fa d. 
‘law’: “You say that Hii is lawless”. In proof he adduces Ode 304 phr. e., where Mao 
Heng defines b. as=d.; this, however, has been refuted in Gl. 1196.—C. kung b. is 
often short-form for f. ‘respectful’, and the line could, since no earlier account exists in 
Tso about any failure of Hii to pay tribute, also be interpreted: “You say that Hii has 
been disrespectful”. Indeed, Lu Té-ning gives the sound gloss: “b. read like f”, which shows 
that Lu favoured this interpr. C. But A is also quite acceptable. 


21. Yin 11 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii: kung b.=c. ‘to furnish’ (common) and yi d.=e. 
‘peace, tranquillity’: “Even my few kinsmen I have not been able to give tranquillity to”. 
yi d.=e. is a well attested meaning, e.g. Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. f. “to tranquillize all the 
Spirits” (Wei Chao: d.=e.). Liu Wen-k’i would take kung and yi as coordinated 
verbs: “I have not been able to supply [the needs of] and tranquillize”, which is hardly an 
improvement. — B. Wang Nien-sun: kung b. here means g. ‘reciprocally, together’: 
“Even my few kinsmen I have not been able to siang yi be at peace with”. 
Yet the meaning of yi d. ‘tranquillity’ is an extension: ‘great number, opulence: satis- 
faction, tranquillity’, which tallies well with the preceding kung in the sense of ‘to 
furnish, to supply’. 

22. Yin 11 phr. a.: Tu Yi: liao b.=c.: “I also rely on it (your help) in order to 
strengthen my borders”. Cf. LC 936.—Some later authors would take liao b. to 
mean ‘a little, to some extent’: “Also a little in order to ...”.—No reason for abandoning 
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the ancient interpretation. 

23. Yin 11 phr. a.: A. K’ung Ying-ta: sii b. hasits ordinary meaning of c. ‘to arrange 
in order’: “It is the rites that regulate the state and (classify:) establish the classes 
among the people” (sc. distinguish high and low). — B. Yii Yiie: sii b. is Kt for 
yii d. (within the same Hs series)=e.: “It is the rites that tranquillize (give peace to) 
the people”. Erya: Shi ku has an entry d.—e. There are no text examples of this, only 
indirectly in that d. can mean ‘joy, happy’ (Shi, Shu).—The context clearly confirms A. 

24. Huan 2 phr. a. and phr. b.: A. Tu has no gloss on a. but he paraphrases the last 
part of b. as c.; thus: “Now you have extinguished the virtue and promoted an in- 
subordinate man”, thus taking wei d. in its fundamental sense (see Gl. 1190) of ‘to trans- 
gress, to disobey’. His a. will then also be: “He shall make brilliant the virtue and 


(stop:) repress the insubordinate”. — B. K’ung Ying-ta: wei d. here means e.=f. ‘to 
deviate, awry, perverse’ (for this meaning of d. see in detail Gl. 1235). b.=“and promoted 
the perverse (wicked) [man]”. a.=“... repress the perverse (wicked)”. Cf. Tso: 


Chao 26 phr. g. Wang Nien-sun confirms K’ung and adds that huei (g’wer h) and 
wei (gywar d) were phonetically close and synonymous.—B is certainly right. 

25. Huan 2 phr. a. The char. tso (dz’ak b) ‘to bore’ is Kt for tso (tsdk c) which, 
with the Han authors (Hii Shen and others), means to reduce certain quantities of coarse 
cereals by pounding into smaller measures. Tu Yii defines our b. here as=d. Thus it 
does not mean simply ‘pure’ but ‘fine and reduced’ i.e. ‘refined’. a.=“The cereals are 
not refined”. Cf. Gl. 292. 

26. Huan 2 phr.a.“The 5 colours and the emblems illustrate his [choice of] quality”. 
A. Tu Yii explains: the chariots, garments, utensils had [all the] 5 colours, thereby sym- 
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bolizing Heaven, Earth and the Four quarters”. — B. Liu Wen-k’i quotes Kyii: Chou 
yii, chung phr. b.: “décors and emblems”, where Wei Chao already in his comm. refers 
to the famous line in Shu Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) extensively studied in Gl. 1321, phr. c.: 
“Sun, moon, stars, mountain, dragon, flowery animal, those are made and combined 
on the temple vases; water-plant, flames, peeled grain, rice, white-and-black figure, 
black-and-blue figure, five-coloured embroidery on fine dolichos cloth, with 5 pigments 
applied into 5 colours, those are made in the garments”. Since in our Tso passage the pre- 
ceding line runs d., it is evident that the Tso author likewise in the phr. a.: “the five colours 
and the emblems” alludes to the Shu in its description of the symbols on ritual vessels 
and ritual garments. 

27. Huan 2 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii explains: teng kiang b. means c. ‘upper and lower, 
eminent and mean’, thus a.: “High and low have their (numbers:) different degrees” 
(of social standing). — B. Wang Yin-chi: teng kiang b. means d.: “For the increase 
and decrease (sc. in the long row of emblems just described) there are proper 
numbers”. This refers to things like banners having pendants to a number of 12, 9, 7, 5 
and ceremonial caps likewise having a graduate number of pendants, etc. teng kiang 
b. precisely in this sense of increase and decrease in numbers or measurements occurs 
in Tso: Chao 3 and Siang 26 (for the latter see Yiian Yiian: Kiao k’an ki).—Wang is 
convincing. 

28. Huan 2 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii defines ki (kyer b) by ki (kar c) ‘to hope for’ and y ii 
(dzu d) by e. ‘to hope’, explaining: (The people will docilely serve their superiors) “and 
the inferiors will have no aspirations” (for the positions of their superiors). b. is clearly 
the same word as c., though written differently. Hii Shen defines y ii (dzu d) as meaning 
y ii (giuk f) ‘to wish, to desire’, and Wang Nien-sun says that diu d. and giwk f. were “near 
to each other in sound” (in other words: they were cognate and synonymous), which is 
very wrong. For the meaning of d. there are no supporting pre-Han parallels. — B. Fu 
K’ien had a text which instead of ki b. had k’ uei (k’ywég h); he defines this as meaning 
‘to lift the feet and gaze’, which shows that he took h. as Kt for k’i (k’2ég i) ‘to stand 
on tiptoe and look for, eager’. This is unnecessary. k’ uei h. means ‘to peep at’: “The 
inferiors will not peep at [the superiors] and have desires (ambitions)”.—Im- 
possible to decide whether A or B best represents the original text. 


29. Huan 5 phr. a.: Tu Yii: “He asked [the leader] to make a square formation [of 
troops] to the left”. Tu takes k i (g’%40 b) to be Kt for k ii (kgwo c) ‘carpenter’s square; 
a square’, and Lu Té-ming follows this. Since b. properly means ‘to oppose, to resist, 
to ward off’, no Kt is really needed: “an opposing jforce] to the left”. Acc. to others, 
b. stands for k ii (g’to d) ‘a spur’ (etym. the same word as b.), the defence organ of a 
fighting bird, a picturesque name for a force on the (left or right) wing of an army.— The 
fundamental meaning of b. here in phr. a. remains obscure. 


30. Huan 5 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii, quoting the Si-ma fa, says that “the y ii-1i battle- 
array” of the troops was the name for the array described in the following Tso text lines: 
25 war charitos with 5 foot-soldiers escorting each, the latter filling out the gaps. This 
tells us nothing about the true meaning of 1i b. The formulation, however, shows that 
the yii-1li array described the troop as a whole, and then the following lines recorded 
more in detail its constituent parts. — B. Hii Shen defines b. as=c. ‘to go in a flock’ 
and later comm. have seized upon this. A text variant has d. ‘a pair’, one of a pair, a 
mate’, and b. often serves, without Rad. 9, in the same sense. By extension: ‘to be a double 
to, to be attached to (e.). yiti-1i would then mean “fishes (“comrading”, attached to 
each other:) going together”, thus a.: “They made a fish-shoal battle-array”. Shuowen’s 
definition has no text support. And an extension from ‘a pair’ to ‘a flock, a shoal’ is cer- 
tainly bold. — C. Legge: yii-1i “a fish-scale army”. 1i has no such meaning. — D. 
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Liang Li-sheng has seized upon Ode 170 phr. f. “The fishes 1i fasten in the fish-trap” 
(for this meaning of f. and of b.=‘to fasten’ see in detail Gl. 442). Thus a.: “He made a 
yu-1li (fish-fastener:) fish-trap battle array”; the whole army had the shape of a 
fish-trap, to inveigle the enemy.—E. Lu Té-ming says 11 b. should here in phr. a. be 
read Anc. ljze=Arch. lia, not in the regular way Anc. l1es=Arch. leg. He probably took 
it to be Kt for 1i (ha g): “fishes (scattering:) spreading out”. In his sound gloss on Yili: 
Hiang yin tsiu li, where the Ode Yii li is quoted, he says a text variant had g. inst. of b.; 
hence his speculation here. Various comm. have, vice versa, taken lia g. to be Kt for lieg 
b. in some texts, but erroneously, see in detail LC 908, 909.— The interpr. D is most tempting 
since the name yiti-1li for the battle-array may be an allusion to the famous Ode. 

31. Huan 5 phr. a. Chu Tsiin-sheng says mi (mtdr b) is Kt for the homophonous word 
mi (mdr c). The latter is a much debated word, but in Ode 305 phr. d. it means ‘to the 
full extent’, see in detail Gl. 1201, the words b. and c. being, in fact, etymologically the 
same word, the fundamental meaning of which is ‘to complete’, mi-feng e., a binome, 
means ‘to make complete and sew up’ so that there is no gap. a.=“The files of 5 foot- 
soldiers were responsible for the closing up (of the forces)” into a connected whole. 
Cf. Tso: Hi 26 phr. f. “to (close up, sew up:) mend their (lacunae:) shortcomings” (Kuangya: 
Shi ku e.=g. ‘to close’). Tso: Chao 2 phr. h.: “I presume to thank you, Sir, for your mend- 
ing [the shortcomings of] our poor state” (Tu Yii: e.=i.); Legge and Couvreur have mis- 
understood this phr. h. 

32. Huan 5 phr. a.: A. Tu Yii: ts” u lo (Shiwen: ts’uk lwd b) means c. Thus a.=“It 
expresses that they (the sacrificial animals) do not suffer from scab”. — B. Lu Té-ming, 
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who records a variant ts’u (ts’uk d) says that Hii Shen (Shuowen) inst. of b. had e. 
and defined this as meaning f. “the skin being (fat:) swollen”. The present Shouwen lacks 
this, but under the word ts’o (dz’wd g) Hii says: “ts’og. means h. ‘a small swollen- 
ness’, some call it 2.” This 7. was Arch. dz‘uk-lywar. But since j. and k. are often mixed 
up in the ancient texts, and since k. had both readings lei (lywer) and lo (lwédr, this 
latter in the meaning ‘naked’, Li ki), we could arrive at a dz’uk-lwdr strongly reminding 
of the ts’uk-lwd b. of the traditional text. Wang Nien-sun proposes that b. (ts’uk-lwd) 
or 1. (dz’uk-lwdr) was the “full” form of the word and g. (dz’wd) was the shortened form 
“when spoken quickly”—an amusing idea. ts’o g., means properly ‘ulcer, boil, swelling’ 
(e.g. Lii: Tsin shu). Phr. a. would then mean: “It expresses that they (the animals) 
do not suffer from swollenness (boils)”. — C. Ts’ien Ta-hin: Hii Shen gives a word 
lo (lwaé m) which he defines as=n. ‘domestic animals getting an epidemic sickness’. 
This should be the proper form, the 1o in b. being a homophonous Kt.—Ts’ien’s theory 
fails to explain the first member ts’u or tsu. Whether Tu (A) or Hii and followers 
(B) is right cannot be decided for lack of parallel texts. 

33. Huan 6 phr. a. “We have displayed our three armies and (covered ourselves with:) 
donned our buff-coats and weapons”. Yii Yiie objects that pei b. suits kia ‘buff-coat’ 
but not ping ‘weapon’ and therefore proposes that b. stands for p’i c. (within the 
same Hs series) “to divide, to disperse’ which would here mean ‘to spread out’ =‘to display’: 
“We have displayed our buff-coats and weapons”, this c. being a good parallel to the 
chang in the first line.—The pei kia is a well-known phr., e.g. in Ku-liang: Hi 
22 phr. d.: “Anciently, when they donned their buff-coats and tied on their helmets”; 
here the meaning of pei b. is unambiguous. The Tso author has somewhat clumsily 
let the pei serve for ping as well. 


34. Huan 6 phr. a. and Huan 10 phr. b. The word hi (yzad c) has caused much dis- 
cussion. A. In comm. on Lun: Pa yi phr. d. Cheng Hiian says e.: “Living cattle (sc. for 
sacrifices or gifts) are called hi c. “and Tu Yii in comm. on phr. a. follows this: “People 
from Ts’i presented them cattle”. That hi c. could refer to domestic animals is clear 
from the Lun phr. d. and further from Yi li: P’ing li phr. f.: “the hi to the principal 
guest is a t’ai lao (ox, sheep, pig) ...” — B. Hii Shen quotes b. as g., taking h. as 
the primary graph for hi (yted) and expounds: h.=i. ‘the forage and rice presented to 
guests’. (that ch’u j. cannot be a short-form for k. ‘domestic animal’ is clear from the 
texts quoted below). Thus g.: “People from Ts’i came and gave forage and rice to the 
princes”. Hii bases himself on Tso: Hi 29 phr. 1.: (K. came to court), “they presented him 
forage and rice”. That hi can refer to grain is shown by Tso: Hi 15 phr. m.: “And again 
they victualized him with grain”; Kyii: Chou yii phr. n.: “The granary man presented 
hi’.—That hi had neither so narrow a meaning as in A, nor as in B is fully described 
in the rituals. First, the Yili phr. f. “The hi to the principal guest is t’ai lao (ox, 
sheep, pig) and forage and grain”. Li: P’ing yi describes the presents wherewith one 
hi k’o o. “victualizes the guests”: “five lao (ox, sheep, pig), mi rice ,huo grain, 
ch’u sin p. forage and firewood”. Chouli: Chang k’o has a similar enumeration of 
the gifts. Consequently, we have to translate: a. “People from Ts’i presented them 
victuals with forage and firewood”. Similarly in phr. b. 


35. Huan 6 phr. a. Fu K’ien: “He (the prince) received [him] (the new-born son) with 
a t’ai lao [feast]”. Tu Yii proposes that it means: “He received [the mother]’, which 
is less convincing. On the same phr. a. recurring in Li: Nei tsé Cheng Hiian says tsie 
(tsiap b) is Kt for t sie (dz yap c), but erroneously, see in detail LC 1815. 

36. Huan 6 phr. a. This lines makes no sense and in Lun heng: K’i shu we find it quoted 
b., which is evidently the correct form: “To give [a baby] name according to sheng 
a birth [phenomenon] (e.g. a significant birth mark) is called sin (a true-making:) a 
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realization” (a name tallying with that mark). 

37. Huan 6 phr. a. A. Lu Té-ming punctuates after ming and Tu Yii (who is some- 
what obscure) seems to have done so. He explains: “A son certainly does not directly 
use the father’s ming personal name; yet in the Li (=Li: T’an Kung, hia) it is said 
that after the lamentations a proclamation is made: lay aside the old (taboos), for the 
earlier ancestors, using their ming) and use taboo name for the new one (the father 
just deceased)”. Then Tu adds: “chung all through (from father all back to first an- 
cestor) tsiang huei chi. It would thus seem that he interpreted: a: “Chou 
jen yi huei in the taboo praxis of the Chou, shi shen in serving the [ancestral] 
Spirits [one could] ming use personal names; but [really] chung all through one 
should use taboo names”. — B. Earlier writers punctuated after shen. On Huainan: 
Fan lun phr. b. “[Only] an invoker can call a prince by his personal name” Kao Yu 
comments: c.: “The Chou with taboo names served the Spirits, that was the highest degree 
of reverence. Cheng Hiian in comm. on Li: K’ii li quotes d. ming chung tsiang 
huei chi. Thus a.: “The Chou with taboo names served the [ancestral] Spirits; 
ming the personal name, chung after death one should taboo it”. Though 
this tallies badly with the T’an Kung passage above, it is simple and convincing. 

38. Huan 9 phr. a.: “Thus they battled but fled”. Immediately below there follows 
phr. b.: “They turned their backs to the army of Pa’’.—That pei (pak c) ‘North’ 
and pei (pwag d) ‘the back’ (of the body etc.) and pei (b’wag d) ‘to turn the back on’ 
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are cognate words (North being the back, South the front) has always been recognized, 
but the question is how to read the words here. — A. Lu Té-ming in a. reads pak (though 
he mentions other ideas, as given below). The word pak then would mean both ‘to turn 
the back’ and (the back region:) ‘North’. Yen Shi-ku (in comm. on Han shu) has the same 
idea: d. “North is a dark place, hence to retreat and flee is called c. (‘to obscure oneself’). 
— B. Wei Chao (comm. on Kyii: Wu yii) says c. is the ancient form of d. (pwag ‘back’ 
and b’wag ‘to turn the back on’). Ki K’ang (ap. Shiwen) says the same.—The reason why 
Lu reads c. pak also in the sense of ‘to turn the back’ is evidently the contrast between the 
phrases a. and b. Indeed, the char. c. shows two men back to back. The stem was varied: 
pak c. ‘to turn the back’ (verb, intransitive) and (the back-facing quarter:) ‘North’: pwag d. 
‘back’ (noun): b’wag d. ‘to turn the back on’ (verb, transitive). 

39. Huan 11 phr. a. Yii A. Tu Yii: yii b.=c. ‘to measure, to estimate’: “They 
(the beleaguered Yiin) daily calculate on the arrival of [the succouring forces of] the four 
cities”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: Kuang ya: Shi ku has an entry: b.=d. ‘to hope’: “They 
daily hope for ...” — C. A common meaning of yii b. is ‘to think anxiously about’ 
(e.g. Ode 300), and since our text in the next line has phr. e.: “The Yiin have anxious 
hearts and rely [only] on their walls”, it is obvious that this nuance obtains also in 
phr. a.: “They think anxiously about the arrival ...” It is then a matter of taste 
whether we paraphrase more freely, “calculate” or “hope for”. — D. This conclusion, 
however, presupposes that phr. e. really means as above. Tu Yii there says nothing about 
yii, and the shi k’i ch’eng he defines as=f. K’ung Ying-ta explains: “The Yiin 
have yii sin (calculating:) expecting hearts (expecting the succour) and rely on and 
keep close to their walls” (they do not come out in the open for battle). A very forced 
construction of yii sin. — E. Liu Wen-k’i, seizing upon the fact that b. can serve as 
Kt for g. ‘to rejoice’ and that in Kyii: Chou yii phr. h. Wei Chao defines b. as=i.; thus 
e. “The Yiin have joyfully tranquil hearts and rely on their walls”. y ii b. would then 
have totally different meanings in two consecutive lines.—C. is simple and satisfactory 
in both lines a. and e. It may be added that Legge has badly misunderstood phr. f. 

40. Huan 13 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: niu (%16g b)=s hi (dzad c). Both words are well attested 
in the sense of ‘to repeat, to practise, familiar with, experienced’. Thus a.: “The mo-ao 
(general) got practise in the action at P’u-sao” (he is used to having success). — B. K’ung 
Ying-ta: “Shuowen says niu d. means hia d. to be familiar with” (the ortodox Shuowen 
version defines b. as=e.) and he expounds that ‘familiar with’ here means ‘to be used 
to and to slight, to disdain’ (common): a.= The mo-ao general has become (slighting :) 
disdainful through the action at P’u-sao. This suits the context much better than A. 

Again, Hi 15 phr. f. A. Tu Yii: b.=c.: “One single man— you must not (cause to repeat:) 
give a [bad] habit, how much the less a state?” Very forced, with the niu b. taken as a 
causative. — B. Lin Yao-sou, followed by Ku Yen-wu: niu b.=g.: “One single man— 
you must not treat him (familiarly:) disdainfully, how much the less a state?’’. 
—B. is convincing. 

41. Huan 13 phr. a. Kia yi A. Tu Yii: (tell him) “that Heaven does not (borrow:) 
make use of the (easy:) negligent [man]”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: kia yi b. means 
k’uan tsung c.: (tell him) “that Heaven is not indulgent”. There are no pre-Han 
instances of kia (ké d) having that meaning. It often, however, means ‘to go to, to 
come forward’ and we could imagine an application like: “that Heaven is not (acceding, 
approaching:) accommodating and easy”.—Wang’s theory is weakly founded but 
not quite so hopeless as interpr. A. 


42. Huan 16 phr. a. kou A. Fu K’ien, followed by Tu Yii: kou (ku b)=c. ‘collected 
his faults’. a. would then mean: “Siian Kiang and Kung-tsi Shuo (collected against:) 
trumped up [charges] against Ki-tsi”. kou b. means ‘to fabricate, to construct’ (Shu), 
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to join (Yi: Hi ts’i), and in Ode 204 phr. d. Mao Heng defines it as=e. ‘to achieve, to 
create’ (to ‘put together’), Cheng Hiian as=f. ‘to collect, to bring together’; this latter 
was probably the reason for Fu K’ien’s interpr. This is all very well, but a construction 
like kou Ki-tsi “to collect [against] Ki-tsi” with no preposition is awkward and 
unconvincing. — B. kou (ku b) is etymologically the same word as ko u (ku g) funda- 
mental meaning ‘to intertwine, ‘interlacery (trellis work), to entangle, to cross, to join, 
to connect’, hence also b.=‘to fabricate, to construct’ etc. (see GSR 109). Thus a.: “Siian 
Kiang and Kung-ts, Shuo entangled Ki-tsi”. Cf. Ode 219, phr. h.: “They (the slanderers) 
entangle us two men”. 

43. Huan 17 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: fu b.=c. It is questionable what Tu meant by c. 
Lu Té-ming says b., read Anc. b’ya~=Arch. 6’,6g ‘again’, which would mean that Tu read 
ec. ch’ung ‘double’: “He (doubly:) again was wicked to the highest degree”. But Lu 
mentions that others read b. 646k ‘to revert, to repeat’: “He repeated his wickedness”, 
but fu b. has no such meaning. — B. Yii Yiie: fu b. means pao d.: “He requited 
the wickedness to the highest degree”. fu _ b. ‘to bring back’=to repay, to requite’ 
is quite common, e.g. Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia phr. e.—B. is certainly better than A. 

44. Huan 18 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “Two equal queens (a concubine having equal rights 
as the queen), two equal first-rank sons, two governments (a ch’en minister usurping 
the ming b. of the ruler). — B. Wang Yin-chi has fully proved (King yi shu wen) 
that cheng c., just like cheng d., in many passages means cheng k’ing e. 
‘minister’, here premier minister: liang cheng=“two premiers”. Cf. Tso: Ai 15 
phr. f.: “Chuang Kung would harm the old ministers and wished to remove them all”, 
Convincing hi. 
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45. Chuang 8 phr. a. mai This is a quotation from a lost chapter in the Shu (later 
by Mei Ts6 incorporated into the spurious chapter Ta Yii mo). A. Pseudo-K’ung: mai 
(mwad b) means c. ‘to walk, to go’ (common): “Kao Yao went and (sowed:) spread 
his virtue”. — B. Tu Yii: b.=d. ‘to exert oneself, energetic’: “Kao Yao energetically 
(sowed:) spread his virtue”. This means that he took b. as Kt for mai (mwad e, within 
the same Hs series), which Hii Shen defines as meaning d. Hii quotes Shu: Li cheng phr. 
f.: “Make them energetic in assisting our state”. Both Lu Té-ming and Ts’ieyiin expressly 
give the said reading mai (mwad) for the char. e. — C. About phr. f. Ts’ai Ch’en says 
that e. should have the sound |i (g). This means that he took e. as a variant of 1i (lad h) 
‘to exert oneself’, which occurs in Shu: Kao Yao mo phr. i.: “All the enlightened ones will 
energetically assist him” (for various interpr. of this phr. i. see in detail Gloss 1298). On 
our phr. a. Ts’ai (in comm. on the spurious Ta Yii mo) gives no sound gloss but he defines 
b. as=j., thus making a comical attempt at combining interpr. A. and C.—Though it 
is disquieting that there are two synonymous words mwad e. and liad h. ‘to exert oneself’ 
graphically so similar (were they cognate: early Arch. mlwad : lyad!), this need not in- 
fluence our choice in regard to phr. a.: interpr. A is good, without any Kt speculation. 

46. Chuang 8 phr. a. t’ u A. Wang Yin-chi: t’u_ b. is a corruption of shi c., which 
again “is the same as” si d.: “He scoldingly demanded the shoe from his (eunuch:) valet 
Pi’. This because in Han Shu: Ku kin jen piao the name recurs as c. Wang adduces various 
texts having the phrases shi-jen and si-jen. But shi-jen ‘attendant, valet’ and 
si-jen ‘eunuch’ are by no means identical (see Gloss 308). The Han shu entry simply 
shows that Pan Ku already had Wang’s emendation idea. When Kuan: Ta k’uang has 
t’u jen Pi like Tso, Wang has to surmise that the Kuan text has been “corrected” 
after (the corrupted) Tso text, a highly arbitrary conclusion. — B. t’ u_ b. is well attested 
with the meaning ‘menial, servant’, for instance in Chouli passim. But even so we should 
not translate “the servant Pi’. The prince had been wounded in battle and in the same 
moment lost his shoe. Neither a “eunuch” nor a “valet” nor a “servant” could have been 
present to pick it up in the midst of the battle. t’ u ‘foot-soldiers’ formed regularly the 
escort of the war chariots in battle, and no one else than a foot-soldier could have picked 
it up. The prince evidently had observed the rescue of the shoe, and now he called in the 
foot-soldier in question and demanded his shoe. Wang’s “emendation” is an example 
of his frequent disregard of the facts in the narrative. 

47. Chuang 8 phr. a. yii Tu Yii has no gloss. A. Lu Té-ming reads yii b. shang 
sheng, which shows that he took it as short-form for yii c. ‘to withstand, to oppose’ 
(very common): “Should I oppose you?” (how should I prevent you from entering and 
killing the prince). — B. Liu Wen-k’i: y ii b., k’ii sheng, has its common meaning ‘to 
attend on’: “Am I an attendant?” (I am no valet).—A is clearly preferable. 

48. Chuang 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: b. means c.: “He mounted another car”. Lu Té-ming 
alternatively follows this, then reading ch’uan (d’4wan, p’ing sheng, d) ‘to transfer’: 
“Transferring to [another] car he returned”. This is grammatically awkward. — B. Lu 
Té-ming alternatively reads chuan (iftwan, k’ii sheng, d) ‘post-stage, relay of trans- 
mission’; thus: “By courier car he returned”. This is confirmed by Tso: Ch’eng 5 phr. 
e.: “The prince of Tsin by courier called Po Tsung”; here Tu Yii: d.=f. (Lu: téwan, k’ti 
sheng). Also Li: Yii tsao phr. g.: “A [simple] nobleman (when speaking to the prince) 
called himself Your courier servant”. — C. Liu Wen-k’i: In war and hunt expeditions 
the war chariot was followed by an assistant chariot called either tso kit h. (Li: Shao 
yi)( or ts’uei kii i. (Chouli). Our ch’uan sheng in phr. a. is another name 
for this assistant chariot. An arbitrary guess.—B. is convincing. 


49. Chuang 10 phr. a. kien. A. Tu Yi: kien b.=c., further elucidated by K’ung 
Ying-ta: b.=d.: “Why then should you intermeddle?” — B. Lu Té-ming: kien b.=e. 
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‘to spy on’, further expounded by Lin Yao-sou: f. ‘to spy on their (crevices:) shortcomings’: 
“Why then should you find fault with them?”. This meaning is common: Lun: Sien 
tsin in phr. g.; Tso: Chuang 8 phr. h. “They made her spy on the prince”, on which Tu 
Yii: i. “to spy on the prince’s (crevices:) shortcomings”. — B. suits the context better than A. 

50. Chuang 10 phr. a. A. Lin Yao-sou: “Clothes and food are what I (find my peace 
in, get satisfaction from:) get my comfort from”. — B. Yii Yiie: an b. means c:: 
“Clothes and food are what I find good”. He refers to Kyii: Tsin yii 1, phr. d. on which 
Wei Chao: b.=c.: (Filial piety, respect, loyalty, integrity) “they are what you, my prince, 
find good”.—an b. has, of course, no meaning ‘good’; Wei’s expl. is a free paraphrase. 
d.=“what you, my prince (find peace in, get satisfaction from:) like”. A. is simple and 
an b. used in this way is common. 

51. Chuang 10 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: (In all litigations, even though I cannot fully discern) 
“I always go by ts’ing my feelings”. Kyii: Lu yii, shang has a similar passage: c. 
(When [I settle a litigation, even though I cannot fully discern) “I always decide it by 
the ts’ing’”’. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: ts’ing_ b. passim in Tso means ‘the real circum- 
stances’. This should be the meaning here: “I always go by the real circumstances”. 
This is convincing; cf. Meng: Li Lou, hia phr. d.: “When the fame surpasses the real cir- 
cumstances (the true facts), the superior man is ashamed of it”, on which Chao K’i: 
ts’ing b.=e.; etc. (common). 
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52. Chuang 10 phr. a. Tu Yii: kao pi b. means c. ‘tiger’s skin’. K’ung Ying-ta refers 
to Tso: Hi 28 phr. d.: (Sii Ch’en) “covered his horses with tiger skins”, and a. would thus 
mean: “Covering [the horses] with tiger skins he first went to attack them (the enemies)”. 
In Li: Yiie ki it is told about Wu Wang at Mu ye phr. e.: “He loaded the shields and dagger- 
axes, turned backwards, and wrapped them with tiger skins . . . one called it applied covers 
(envelops)”. The word kao (kég f) ‘envelop, cover’ in the sense of ‘bow case’ is well- 
known (Shi). The Li example shows clearly that our kao (k6g g) is Kt for the homo- 
phonous kao (kég f) ‘envelop’. But what about the pi h.? It cannot be Kt for p’ i 
(b’ia) ‘skin’, as proposed by some authors. Lu Té-ming says h. has the same sound as 
i: p’i (Anc. 6’ji=Arch. b’yar, p’ing sheng). It may serve for another p’i (Anc. b’7ji= 
Arch. 6’zar j); within the same Hs series, meaning ‘leopard’; Ode 261 phr. k.: “He presented 
his skins of leopards” (see Gl. 1034). Cf. that p’i 1. ‘to beat’ (Tso: Chuang 12) in Shuowen 
is wr. m. The line a. is then equal to n. and means: “meng putting on kao envel- 
opping p’i (leopards:) leopard skins, he first went to attack them”. Did this, 
with K’ung, refer to his horses, as in the Tso instance phr. d., or to the weapons, as in 
the Li instance phr. e.? The context confirms the latter. Kung-tsi Yen had asked per- 
mission to attack the enemy, but the prince had refused. Yen then “secretly went out 
through the Yii-men gate” and “with envelopping skins first went to attack them” — 
evidently he covered his weapons so as not to reveal that, disobeying the prince, he went 
out to battle. 

53. Chuang 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: fu b. ‘to cover’ means here ‘to cover the enemy 
army’ as a fishing net covers and catches the whole haul: “If one (covers:) captures and 
defeats it, it is called “to take” such and such an army”. b. is well attested in the sense 
of ‘to cover’. — B. Fu K’ien: fu _ b. here means (covered=) ‘hidden’ in the sense of 
‘ambuscade’: “If by ambuscade one defeats it, it is called ...”. fu b. with this meaning 
is likewise well known. e.g. Tso: Yin 9 phr. d.: “Your Highness should make three ambuscade 
troops to wait for them (the enemies)’’.—B. seems more natural. 

54. Chuang 11 phr. a. For po (b’wat b) there are the variants po (b’wat c) ap. Shiwen 
and po (b’wat d) ap. Erya cheng yi. A. Tu Yi defines b’wat a., b. by e. ‘ample’ and 
Kuangya. Shi ku likewise says d.=e.: “Their (ascent:) prosperity was ample”. But there 
are no pre-Han texts in support of this. — B. The closest analogous text is Meng: Liang 
Huei Wang, shang phr. f.: “Then the sprouts with a sudden (rising:) outburst rise”. (Erya: 
Shi ku: d.=g. ‘to rise up’. The fundamental meaning of the stem b’wat is ‘sudden, with a 
sudden outburst’, as discussed in detail in LC 1246. Cf. also Chuang: T’ien ti phr. h. That 
this is the meaning in phr. a. as well: “Their (ascent) prosperity was a sudden rising” 
is confirmed through the parallelism with the following line, see the next gloss. 


55. Chuang 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: hu b.=c. ‘quick, sudden, swift’: “Their ruin was 
swift”. Cf. Chuang in Tso Gl. 54 phr. h. Ch’u: Li sao phr. d.: “Hurriedly I ran to be in 
attendance”. — B. Yii Yiie: hu b. means e. ‘to annihilate’ as in Ode 241 phr. f.: “He 
exterminated them, he annihilated them”; thus a.: “Their ruin was an annihilation”. A 
meaningless tantolegy.—A. is well substantiated. 


56. Chuang 11 phr. a. kin A. Tu Yii: kin (kzan b) means c.: “The prince of Sung 
(ridiculed him:) made fun of him and made him ashamed”. — B. Fu K’ien: b. means d.: 
“The prince of Sung shamed him and treated him as bad”.—Kung-yang fully tells the 
yarn of how Nan-kung Chang-wan, who had been captured by Lu but allowed to return 
to Sung, played a game of checkers with the prince of Sung in the presence of ladies and 
how he to spite the prince said that the prince of Lu was the most beautiful of all the 
princes; the prince of Sung, angry, turned to the ladies and said: “He is a prisoner of war” 
and, turning to Chang-wan: “[You say so] because you have been a prisoner [there]’’. 
There is nothing of hi e. ‘to play, to banter’ in this, and Fu K’ien comes nearest to the 
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truth. kin b. properly means ‘a strap on a horse’s breast’ and by extension here means: 
“The prince of Sung (strapped, restrained:) rebuked him”. 

57. Chuang 14 phr. a. 1i. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b., thus taking 1i c. asa verb: “You, 
my uncle, have had no words about 1i (“insiding”:) reinstating me”, which is grammati- 
cally poor. — B. Legge turns it thus: (I fled from the state), you had no words [for me] 
in it”, which is likewise poor. — C. Wang Nien-sun paraphrases d.: “You have not trans- 
mitted inside words to the outside”, i.e. a.=“You have had no words (informations) 
from the inside [for me]”, you have not kept me 4 jour with conditions at home. Wang 
compares Siang 26, where an exiled prince says: “You, gentlemen, have all let me morning 
and evening hear e. words from the Wei state”. — D. Yii Yiie: li (lag c) is Kt for li 
li (kag. f) within the same Hs series: “You, my uncle, have had no (argumenting:) ad- 
vocating words [in my favour]”, you have not taken my side and defended me in the 
“litigation”, the fend between me and my opponents.—C. is clearly best. 
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58. Chuang 14 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: yung b.=c. This makes no sense in the context. 
— B. Wang Yin-chi: yung b.=d. (common): “How could that be anything but 
double-dealing ?” Conclusive. 

59. Chuang 14 phr. a. “He eulogized the lady Kuei of Si”. Hii Shen, as quoted by Lu 
Té-ming, has b. instead of c.; the present Shuowen has no such entry but Kuangya: Shi 
ku has it. As pointed out by Huei Tung, c. ‘rope, line’ is common in the sense of ‘measuring 
line’, in the sense of ‘to eulogize’ (a. above and ex. in Lii and Yi Chou shu) c. is not a Kt 
but an extension of meaning: ‘to measure, to make an estimate, an appreciation of’. In 
this application some Han scribes have changed the Rad. from No. 120 to No. 149. 

60. Chuang 19 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “They buried him at Si-shi” (place name). — B. 
Shen K’in-han, quoting passages in Yen-tsi: Tsa, hia and Li: Ming li, has proved that 
Si-shi is not a place name. a.= “They buried him (at:) close to the Western Chamber”. 
—Conclusive. 

61. Chuang 19 phr. a. Tu Yii defines tie-huang as=k’itie b. This b., funda- 
mentally meaning ‘a breach, an opening’, sometimes means ‘a towered gate’, sometimes 
(as in Li: Yiie ling) simply ‘a gate’. Tu refers this to the gate leading into the prince’s 
tomb. In Tso: Siian 14, however, we find phr. c.: (The prince hurried out) “his shoes 
(reached him:) were brought to him at the tie-huang”, where Tu says tie-huang 
means d. the opening of the ts’in-men (the gate to the prince’s private apartment). The 
word tie (d’iet e) ‘hemp band’ is evidently Kt for tie, chi (tet, trét e). The fundamental 
meaning of this e., however, is ‘to stop up, to block’ and tie- huang should mean, 
not ‘an opening, a gate’ but “the stopper at the exalted place”, either, with Legge, ‘a 
threshold’ or rather perhaps a p’ing f. ‘screen’—be it at the tomb entrance or at 
the ts’in-men. 

62. Chuang 20 phr. a. A. Kia K’uei, followed by Tu Yii: pien wu “all-round [music 
and] dance” means b. “the music of the six successive [rulers]”; thus a.: “The music 
(reached to:) included the whole series of (pantomimic] dances [of the earlier 
rulers]”. The same phr. a. recurs in Kyii, Chou yii, shang, and Wei Chao there repeats 
Kia’s gloss, but he adds another interpr.: — B. (Wei:) “some say that the princes and 
the dignitaries pien all danced”.—A. seems to be confirmed by Tso: Chuang 21 phr. 
c.: (The prince of Cheng feasted the king), “the music was (complete:) all-comprehensive”. 
The feasting conditions were analogous and the “comprehensiveness” expressed by pien 
and pei respectively refers to the music rather than to the dancers. 

63. Chuang 21 phr. a. A. Fu K’ien: “The king gave him a wine beaker”. — B. 
The king had given the prince of Cheng only a queen’s girdle with mirror, an insignificant 
gift and Si-ma Ts’ien (Shi ki: Cheng shi kia) says: “The king did not give prince Li (of 
Cheng) any b. rank with emoluments”, which shows that he took phr. a. to mean: (treating 
the prince of Kuo more favourably) “the king gave him rank with emoluments”.—The 
context decides in favour of A. 

64. Chuang 22 phr. a. king A. Fu Kien: king (klidng b)=c. ‘great’: “None 
will be (great compared with them:) so great as they”. b. is already defined as=c. 
by Kung-yang on a phr. in Huan 9. — B. Yii Yiie: b. is a short-form for k’ing (g’ladng d) 
‘strong, powerful’. But when this word occurs in Tso: Hi 22 phr. e.: “Those who are now 
powerful”, Tu Yii says that this means f. “Those who contest with us”; he evidently means 
that here ine. the k’ing (g’lidng d) is Kt for king (g’xdéng g) ‘strong’ (to be strong 
against:) ‘to contest with’, which is certainly a wrong and unnecessary theory. Yi Yiie, 
however, in discussing our phr. a., has seized upon Tu’s faulty idea and says that a. is 
“equal to” h.: “None will contest with them”.—B. is an arbitrary and useless speculation, 
A. being quite good. 

65. Chuang 23 phr. a. A. Neither Tu Yi nor Lu Té-ming comment upon yi (ngia, 
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k’ii sheng, b), thus taking it in its usual sense: (Legge:) “to rectify the yi true position 
of the ranks of nobility”. — B. Wang Nien-sun points out that b. is merely a short-form 
of yi (nga, p’ing sheng, c) ‘what is proper, rule’. a.=“to rectify the rules for the ranks 
of nobility”, Lin Yao-sou (Sung time) already suggests this, since he paraphrases b. 
by yi (ngia d) ‘proper, seemly’; c. and d. are, in fact, etym. the same word. Perhaps 
K’ung Ying-ta had the same idea, since he renders yi b. by the binome e. 

66. Chuang 24 phr.a. kung A. The Hung ming tsi (Liang dynasty) quotes b.: Legge:) 
“Economical moderation is the reverence of virtue”, which is nonsensical. — B. Lin 
Yao-sou: “Economical moderation is a virtue kung common to all”. Just as meaning- 
less. — C. Yii Yiie: k ung c. isa short-form for hung d. ‘great’: “Economical moder- 
ation is the greatest of virtues”, parallel to the following: “Extravagance is the greatest 
of evil”.—For A. may seem to speak Ch’eng 12 phr. e. where c. is obviously short-form 
for f.: Reverence and economy, by them one practises the rites.” (The phr. recurs as g. 
in Lun: Hite er, in Li: Yiie ki, in Kyii: Chou yii, shang, in Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, shang). 
But here in e. and g. the kung and kien are coordinated words, whereas in phr. a. the 
construction is quite different. The parallelism in phr. a. decides in favour of C. 

67. Chuang 24 phr. a. wu. A. Tu Yii: (The great officers present jade and silk, the 
small present birds) “in order to show their objects (gifts)”. This makes no sense. — B. 
The following line says that the ladies present nuts, dates etc. b. in order to tell their 
reverence” (cf. Gl. 1024). The wu c. in phr. a. should in the same way refer to the men 
themselves, not to the objects wu c. has many shades of meaning, inter alia ‘quality, 
sort, class’: a.=“in order to show their (quality:) status” (high or low). 

68. Chuang 25 phr. a. t’é. A. Tu Yii: t’6 (t’nak b) ‘evil, wrong’ here means c. ‘the 
(breath:) vital principle of Yin, the dark’ (as opp. to Yang the light): “When the dark 
principle had not yet been set in motion”. Tu seems to have been influenced by the graph, 
taking ¢t’nak as cognate to ni (nzak d) ‘hidden’. He may have thought that b. ‘evil’ had 
a fundamental meaning of ‘hidden evil’, thinking of Tso: Hi 15 phr. e.: “The lord of Chan 
had a (hidden:) secret wickedness”. Cheng Hiian already had the same idea; in comm. 
on Chouli: Huan jen he defines b. as=f. This etym. speculation is not very convincing. 
— B. ?’e b. ‘evil’ is here used with an extension: “When the (evil, wrong:) disturbance 
[of nature] had not yet been set in motion”. 
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We should compare Chao 31 phr. g. Tu Yii here says tsé (d’ék h) means i. (On thy 
day keng wu) “the sun first got a changed (breath:) appearance”. This d’ék is clearle 
an extension; d’ék h. means ‘blame, to blame’: “the sun first had a (blame, fault:) 
disturbance in its appearance”. 

69. Chuang 28 phr.a. kuang mo. A. Tu Yii: kuang mo b.=c. “the k’uang 
(waste:) desolate and tsiie (cut off:) solitary [lands of] the Ti barbarians”. It is un- 
certain what Tu thought mo (mdk d) stands for when he defines it by tsiie; cf. C. 
below. — B. Exactly the same narrative recurs in Kyi: Tsin yii 1, and about phr. a. Wei 
Chao explains: e. “the desert of the Northern Ti barbarians”. If so, the mo (mdk d) is 
a short-form for f. or g., both mo (mak) ‘quiet, still’ or for mo (mdk h) ‘quiet, still’ 
(variant of the same stem as f., g.), sha-mo meaning “the sandy (quietness:) desola- 
tion”. — C. The phr. kuang-mo recurs in Chuang: Siao yao yu phr. i. Here again 
the opinions diverge. Ch’eng Hiian-ying takes mo d. in its common meaning wu j. 
and (like Tu above) kuang as short-form of k’uang k., paraphrasing: 1. “a place 
wide-and-waste and (having no people:) void [of people]”. Lu Té-ming: kuang-mo 
means m.: ‘a place quiet-and-solitary and (mo = wu) with no activity’. Lu, however, 
quotes the Kien-wen which simply states: mo d. means ta n. ‘great, vast’: i.=“‘wide 
and vast tracts”. Such a meaning of mo d. is not otherwise attested, but it is intrinsically 
the best since kuang-mo ‘wide and vast’ forms a natural and convincing binome. 
—In our Tso and Kyii story some advisers try to persuade the prince of Tsin to lay hands 
on territories of the Ti barbarians and transform them into Tsin districts. They had no 
reason to speak of “deserts” or “solitary and desolate” regions; they were eager to represent 
them as valuable: a.=“The wide and vast [tracts of] the Ti barbarians will be city 
districts of Tsin”. 

70. Chuang 29 phr. a. shu.: “in order to (relax:) alleviate the difficulties of the Ch’u 
state”. Lu Té-ming here reads b. alternatively shu (Anc. 44wo=Arch. 80) and shu 
(Anc. déjwo=Arch. d’jo). Tu Yii defines it as meaning c. ‘to slacken, to relax’. The first 
reading means that b. is merely a variant of shu (so d), within the same Hs series. 
Lu’s second reading is undoubtedly due to the fact that in Tso: Wen 6 we find phr. e.: 
“The difficulties will certainly be eliminated”, where Lu says f. should be read shu 
(Anc. diwo=Arch. djo), by Tu Yii defined as=g. ‘to take out, to remove, to eliminate’. 
The phrases a. and e. being so similar, Lu has hesitated whether in phr. a. the b. is equal 
to gio d. or it stands for di’o f., and so, for safety’s sake, he gives it both readings, which, 
of course, is not allowable. The question remains whether in phr. e. the f. should be read 
d’yo ‘to eliminate’, or, there again, f. is merely Kt for so d. (as Wang Nien-sun proposes 
in Kuangya shu cheng). Yet the d’jo is perfectly admissible (d’jo f., shang sheng being 
a stem variation of d’4o g., ping sheng) and well attested in its own right. Mo: Kao ling 
phr. h. ‘to clean out the latrine’; Kuan: Kin ts’ang phr. i. ‘to (take out:) bale a well’ etc. 
It can very welel serve as @’jo in phr. e., whereas there should only be the reading so b. 
in phr. a., not any reading d’jo (GSR No. 83 should be corrected accordingly). 


71. Chuang 32 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “With words about [becoming] first-rank wife he 
gave promise to her”’.—Ku Yen-wu punctuates after yen: “He (the prince) spoke to 
her about [becoming] first-rank wife; hii chi then she allowed him”. — B. is 
certainly better. 

72. Chuang 32 phr. a. kiang. Tu Yii says yii b. means c. ‘sacrifice to Heaven’; 
yet yii was the great sacrifice for rain, and was not adressed to Heaven. — A. Tu Yii: 
kiang d.=e. ‘to practise’: “On the occasion of the great y u sacrifice (the prince) 
(practised:) rehearsed in [the mansion of] the Liang family”. kiang d. is well 
attested in this sense, e.g. Yi: Kua 58 phr. e. — B. Legge: “(the prince) discoarsed (on 
the sacrifice) in the mansion ...”. kiang is likewise attested in this sense, e.g. Tso: 
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Siang 5 phr. f.: “in discussing an affair”.—In Chouli: Ta tsung po it is described how one 
rehearsed before great sacrifices, and there is no reason for rejecting the ancient interpr. (A). 

73. Chuang 32 phr.a. t’ou kai. A. Tu Yii: kai b.=c. ‘to cover’: (Lo is very strong), 
“he can t’ou hurl himself kai (covering, on top of:) across the Tsi-men gate”. Yet 
the reflexive use of t’ou d.=tsi t’ou e. is mainly known from later stages (e.g. f. 
“they threw themselves into the River”, Hou Han shu: Ho Tsin chuan); and kai b= 
‘over’ is forced. — B. Fu k’ien: “He can throw [a weight of 1000 k iin] (covering:) across 
the Tsi-men gate”. An amusing way of filling out the sentence. — C. Liu Hiian: “He can 
throw a [chariot] roof across the Tsi-men gate”. But then the preposition would not have 
been yii. — D. Tsiao Siin: kai b. is Kt for ho g. ‘door leaf’ (within the same Hs 
series) and refers to the door of the Tsi-men gate: (He is very strong), “he can throw 
down the door leaf of the Tsi-men gate” (and escape). g. occurs in Li: Yiie ling 
phr. h., and with the same Kt as above b. serves for g. in Siin: Yu tso phr. i.: “the nine 
gate leaves” (Yang Liang b.=j.)—D is conclusive. 

74. Min 1 phr. a. The discussion concerns the second member: b. A. Tu Yii paraphrases 
c.: “If they can be (heavy:) steady, if they can be solid, then one should ch’eng tsiu 
(achieve them:) help them to success”. Thus a.: “(To be friendly with those who observe 
the rites), to (achieve:) give success to the steady and solid”. This is based on Hii shen 
(Shuowen) who defines d. by tsiu e. The b. would then be equal to an f. This interpr. 
observes strictly the parallelism: ts’in (verb) yu li (object), yin (verb) chung 
ku (object), kien (verb) hi er (object), fu (verb) hun luan (object). Yet 
d.=e. is wrong, yin d. has no meaning ‘to achieve’; when it is equal to tsiu e. it 
means ‘to base oneself on, to address oneself to’, as in Kyii: Cheng yii phr. g. (where Wei 
Chao says d.=e.) — B. Fu K’ien: “yin because chung they are steady, to ku 
strengthen them. This misses the parallelism entirely. Fu has been misled by Tso: Siang 
14 phr. h. — C. Observing the parallelism, like Tu, but giving yin its proper value, 
we obtain: a.=“To be friendly with those who observe the rites, to (base oneself 
on:) avail oneself of those who are steady and solid, to (separate:) cause a schism 
between those who are aleniated and double-hearted and to overthrow those 
who are benighted and disorderly”.—It should be added that kien i. by Lu Té- 
ming is said to have its meaning ‘to spy on’ here: ... “to keep an eye on those who are 
aleniated ...” This is certainly no improvement. 

75. Min 2 phr. a.: “He (the newborn baby) will be equal to and revert to his father, he 
will be revered as in the position of a prince”. Tu Yi explains that the t’ung-fu 
in the first line refers to the honours described in the second. Thus the former: “He will 
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be equally [revered] as his father”. This would be a glaring tautology. The t’ung-fu 
should (with Couvreur) refer to his character: “He will be of the same kind as his father”. 
76a. Min 2 phr. a. tai. A. Tu Yi: tai b. means ‘to wait for’, paraphrasing c.: (The 
enemy’s army approaches) “you should not remain and wait [for the destruction]”. He 
thus construes tai as a transitive verb with an understood object (mie). — B. Legge: 
“You must not (wait:) remain [here]”, tai then being an intransitive verb. — C. tai 
b. should certainly be transitive, but in another sense than in A. It is equal to d. Thus a. 
either: “You cannot (wait for:) withstand [the enemy]”; or: “They (the enemy) cannot 
be (waited for:) withstood”. Cf. Kyii: Lu yii, hia phr. e.: (When they lead a great foe to 
intimidate a small state) “Who can withstand it?’ (Wei Chao: tai b.=yii d). 

77. Min 2 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “chariot decorated with fish [skin]. Ting 9 phr. b. would 
then mean: “chariot decorated with rhinoceros [hide]”. — B. Fu K’ien: yi c. in phr. a. 
is d. ‘the name of an animal’ (a fish is nota shou). Lu Ki (3rd c. A.D.) ap. K’ung Ying-ta 
on Ode 167) says “the yii shou e. resembles a pig, it exists in the Eastern Sea, its 
skin is motley on the back, blue on the belly”.—“Fish skin” as decoration on a chariot 
is not very convincing, Fu’s idea about a larger animal tallies better with the parallel in 
phr. b. But were these hides used as “decoration” on the chariot, or did they furnish 
strong materials for the pulling lines? 

78. Min 2 phr. a. chung. A. Tu Yii: chung b.=c., thus: “rich and fine brocade”. 
Cheng Hiian (in comm. on Yili: Kin li): b.=d. “good brocade”. Neither definition suits 
the word chung b. — B. Fu K’ien: chung b.=e.: “(solid:) strong brocade”. 
This is a good paraphrase of a. “heavy brocade”. 

79. Min 2 phr. a. kung. A. Lu Té-ming reads kung b. as short-form for c. (com- 
mon): “Have fear about not being reverent”. — B. Lu records a text variant d. ‘to furnish’, 
and b. can then be a short-form for this in the sense of ‘to discharge duty’ (common 
throughout Tso): “Have fear about not doing your duties”, as described in the pre- 
ceding line, which gives advice about the crown-prince’s way of conducting a war ex- 
pedition.—B. is clearly preferable. 


80. Min 2 phr.a.A.Tu Yii says that the four words mang,liang,sha, han, li express 
the lack of favour (of the prince toward his son) as expressed by the gifts of the parti- 
coloured robe, the end of the year for the charge given, the semicircular bronze pendant 
for the girdle. Yen Shi-ku after Kuangya: Shi ku: b.=c. The word liang b. ‘chilly’, 
is well attested in the sense of po c. ‘thin, slight, defective’ (instances in Tso: Chuang 
22 and Chao 4, see Gl. 985). Thus a.: “The parti-coloured (robe] means scantiness 
(of feeling), the winter time means killing, the metal (in the pendant) means 
coldness (toward the son), the semi-circular pendant means removal (from 
the prince’s place)”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: since mang d. means e. ‘mixed, variegated’, 
the following word liang b. should have a similar meaning. Now Hii Shen, quoting 
“Ch’un ts’iu chuan” i.e. Tso chuan, has a binome f. which he defines as=‘ox with tsa 
mao (mixed:) motley hair’. Wang seizes upon this, explaining a.: “mang particoloured 
means mixed”, which makes no sense in the context. For Hii’s f. there exist no text paral- 
lels.—A. suits the context and is convincing. 

81. Min 2 phr. a. k’i A. Tu Yii: b.=c., which means that he read b. k’i (g’ia): 
“The particoloured robe is strange, not regular”. In Kyii: Tsin yii 1 this same narra- 
tive has the line d., on which Wei Chao: b.=e. ‘aberrant, strange’: d.—=“The prince has 
given him a strange thing, the strange entails the weird, the weird entails the irregular”. 
— B. Shen K’in-han would read b. ki (kia), as in phr. f. ‘odd and even’, e.g. Yi: Hi 
ts’i, hia phr. g.: “The yang kua are odd, the yin kua are even” ki b. thus has 
the meaning ‘odd, singular, without counterpart’: a.=‘“‘The particoloured robe is singular, 
not regular (not having counterparts in the military uniform system). It is, of course, 
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possible to apply this also to the Kyii phr. d., against Wei Chao: “The singular (odd, 
lacking counterpart) entails the weird ...”. Both A. and B. are admissible. 

82. Min 2 phr. a. tsu. A. Tu Yii takes k’uang fu in the general sense of ‘a mad 
fellow’ and tsu b.=yi c., paraphrasing d.: “That dress—even if it is a mad fellow, he 
still understands to (doubt it:) be suspicious against (object to) it”. Kuangya: Shi yen 
has an entry b.=c., and Tu has followed this. Chang Yi (Kuangya) probably has in view 
our very phr. here. The definition may be a free circumlocution: the mad fellow (obstructs 
it:) is doubtful about it”. Yet possibly both Chang Yi and Tu Yii used yi (ngiag c) as 
a short-form for ai (ngag e) ‘to obstruct’, which would be an exact interpr. of tsu b. 
The phr. k’uang-fu ‘a mad fellow’ is well known from Ode 100. — B. Fu K’ien 
and Wei Chao (the latter in comm. on Kyii: Tsin yii 1, where the same story recurs) 
define k’uang-fu as=the Fang siang shi ‘exorcist’ of Chouli, which in the list of 
officers in the department of war saysf.: “Fang siang shi, mad fellows, four men”. 
Both quote a line from that source: “they (are covered by:) have on the head a bear skin, 
four eyes made of gold, black jacket and red skirt”. Fu takes tsu b.=g., thus a.: “That 
dress—{even] the exorcists would (obstruct, stop:) refuse it”. Wei proposes that 
tsu b. is Kt for tsu_ h. (within the same Hs series). Thus: “even the exorcists would 
exorcise it” (before donning it); a highly arbitrary guess.—Since the story concerns an 
eccentric parti-coloured dress given by the prince to his son, and since the exorcist was 
particularly characterized by his eccentric dress, Fu K’ien’s interpr. is certainly the most 
convincing. 

83. Hil phr. a. fen. A. Tu Yii: fen tsai means ‘to distribute grain and silk’, 
thus a.: (It was the rule for the leader of the princes) “to relieve the distressed and to 
distribute (grain and silk) [in] the calamity”. This would be a violent ellipsis; even if 
there had been a preposition: fen yii tsai, it would have been very forced.—B. fen 
here means ‘to share, to participate in’: a.: “to relieve the distressed and share their calam- 
ity”, i.e. to sacrifice some of one’s own resources in order to succour them. Exactly the 
same use of fen recurs in Tso: Siian 12 phr. b. “To share the reproach (from others) 
but save the people”, (is that not right?). 

84. Hi 2 phr. a. shao. A. Lu Té-ming reads shao b., k’ii sheng, and Lin Yao-sou 
explains: “When young, he grew up with (auprés du) prince”. This may also have been 
Tu Yii’s idea, since he says c.: “(The prince) was intimate with him and treated him negli- 
gently”. Nothing is known, however, of Kung Chi-k’i and the prince having been friends 
from youth; the interpr. is an arbitrary guess. — B. shao b. should be read in shang 
sheng: “He is but slightly older than the prince” (he is not a venerable elder statesman). 
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85. Hi 2 phr. a. pao. A. K’ung Ying-ta defines pao b. as=c.: (the state of Kuo) 
“keeps guard in the travellers’ lodges”. — B. pao b. probably here means ‘stronghold’, 
later written d.: a.=“(Kuo) makes strongholds in the travellers’ lodges” (on the frontier, 
for invasion of our state). Cf. Li: T’an Kung phr. e.: “He met such who carrying their 
lances on the back entered the strongholds” (fled to the places fortes); Li: Yiie ling phr. — 
f.: “[The people of] the four borders would enter the strongholds”. The word is written 
with another variant in Lii: Yi si phr. g.: (They agreed) “to make high strongholds, 
placing drums on top so that from far and near they could hear each other” (against in- 
vasion of barbarians). An analogous case in Tso: Hi 5: k’ou ch’ou chi pao... 
ku ch’ou chi pao. 

86. Hi4 phr.a. li. A. Tu Yii: 1i (lar b) ‘sandal; to tread’ here means c.: “the territory 
treaded”: “It was given to our founder (a treading-ground:) a domain” (in the{East reaching 
to the sea etc.). That ‘treading-ground’ should mean the land governed by a ruler is very 
far-fetched and the idea is entirely due to the geographical data which follow immediately. 
— B. li b. can mean ‘luck, good fortune, endowment, dignity’, e.g. Ode 4 phr. d.: “May 
felicity and (endowments:) dignity give him peace”. Here Mao Heng defines b. as=e. 
‘dignity, endowment’ and Kuo P’o (Lu school) b.=f. Thus our phr. a.: “It was given 
to our founder an endowment” (in the East reaching to the sea etc.). 

87. Hi 4 phr. a. “The tortoise-shell diviner said: the shi milfoil oracle is (short:) inferior; 
the kuei tortoise-shell oracle is (long:) superior”. There have been various speculations 
about the purport of this pronouncement. A. Tu Yii refers to Tso: Hi 15: “kuei [gives] 
siang b. forms, shi gives shu c. numbers; when a thing is produced, it has its 
siang b. form; having got its form, this goes on to multiply; having multiplied, this 
goes on to shu c. numbers”. This, Tu means, shows that kuei=siang form is 
(primary:) superior. shi=shu numbers is (secondary:) inferior. Amusing scholastics. 
— B. Ma Jung soberly says that the tortoise-shell diviners were superior to the milfoil- 
diviners. This can easily be confirmed. In Chouli there were the Ta pu ‘great tortoise- 
shell diviners (4 men) with the rank of third-grade ta-fu dignitaries, and under them 
Pu shi (4 men), rank first-grade shi officers, Pu jen (8 men), rank second-grade shi officers, 
and further 16 third-grade officers. The Shi jen ‘milfoil diviners’ (2 men), on the contrary, 
had only the rank of second-grade officers and no noble assistants.—Ma is convincing. 


88. Hi 4 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: yii b. ‘to change’ (ex .of this in Ode 80), jang c.=d. 
‘to remove’ (common) and yii e.=f. ‘beautiful, fine’: “The change caused by the 
chuan-yi entire devotion (sc. of the prince to the concubine) will do away 
with the prince’s (fineness:) goodness”. y ii (dzu e) is then Kt for the homophonous- 
y ii (diu g) (within the same Hs series), Shuowen=h. ‘a beautiful (fine) jade’ (ex. in Li: 
P’ing yi). Jade as symbol of beauty and fineness is common: Ode 128 phr. d. “Refined 
he is like jade”; Ode 108 phr. j. “beautiful like jade”; Ode 186 phr. k. “That man is like 
jade”; Ode 253 phr. 1.: “The king wants to consider you as jade” (good). That our Tso 
text has diz (e.=) g. and not m. is due to the demand of the rime (dzu b). — B. Shen 
K’in-han: y ii (dtu e) primarily means ‘sheep’ (uncertain whether ram or ewe, see Tuan 
Yii-ts’ai swb voce) and this refers to the crown-prince Shen-sheng whom the prince wanted 
to depose: a.= “The change caused by exclusiveness (hearing only the one side) will cause 
the removal of the prince’s ram” (the crown-prince). — B. is ingenious but it is vetoed 
by the following line: “One fragrant and one stinking herb (together)—after ten years 
it will be noisome” (the fine prince will contract the bad odour of the concubine). 

89. Hi5 phr.a. kiao. “The Lord my father’s order I do not oppose”. This mean- 
ing of kiao b. is really an extension. The fundamental meaning is ‘to comp- 
are>to dispute’, as in Lun: T’ai Po phr. c.: “Offended against and yet not 
(disputing:) answering back’, on which Pao Hien: b.=d. ‘to pay back’. On Ts’é: Ts’in 
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ts’é 4 phr. e. (The strength of Han and Wei) “is sufficient for (comparing, disputing with:) 
opposing against Ts’in” Kao Yu says b.=f. ‘to oppose’. Similarly Ta Tai: Yung ping phr. 
g. “to oppose virtue”, etc. 

90. Hi 5 phr. a. A. Legge: “Robbers are not to be played with”. This would mean that 
wan (ngwdan b) is Kt for the homophonous wan (ngwdénc). — B. Tu Yii (after Kuang 
ya): b.=d. ‘to practise, to be used to, to be familiar with’: Couvreur: “Il faut éviter de 
se familiariser avec les brigands”. This, however, is not the proper value of the words 
here. si d. and wan b. can both be synonymous with hia e. ‘to be familiar with, 
to think light of, to despise’: a.=“The bandits should not be (treated lightly:) de- 
spised” Cf. Tso: Chao 26 phr. f.: (Fire is blazing, people fear it and therefore few die from 
it, water is weak, soft) “and people make light of it and despise it (therefore many die 
from it). 

91. Hi 5 phr. a., quoting these lines as proverbs. A. Fu K’ien and Tu Yii: fu (b’ywo b), 
fundamental meaning ‘to protect’ here means ‘jaw bones, jaw’ and k ii (kyo c) ‘car’ here 
means d. ‘teeth car, set of teeth’: a.=“the jaw bones and the set of teeth lean against 
each other”. In Li: K’iian hiie and in Hanfei: Shi kuo the same story is told, and in both 
the text runs e.: “just as the kii has its fu”, on which Kao Yu: fu b. means ‘jaw 
bones’ and kii c. means ya f”. thus e.=“just as the teeth have the jaw bones”. The 
char. fu_ b. in the sense of ‘jaw bones, jaw’ occurs in Yi: Kua 31; k ii c. in the sense of 
set of teeth’ is not attested in any pre-Han text. The reason for interpr. A. is the parallelism 
with the following: “if the lips are destroyed, the front-teeth will freeze”. — B. Hii Shen 
under the char. c. quotes our line fu kii siang yi without any further definition, 
and, as Tuan Yii-ts’ai has fully shown, this means that he took k ii ‘car’ in its ordinary 
sense; all the more since he in another Shuowen section has the char. g. ‘jaw bone, jaw’ 
and he there does not quote our Tso line. Hii (probably after his teacher Kia K’uei) thus 
had in mind the Ode 192, where we find phr. h.: “You throw away your (protections:) 
sideboards (of the car)”, see in detail Gloss 544. Thus Tso quotes two proverbs with 
metaphors of the same purport: a.=“The side-boards and the car lean against each 
other; if the lips are destroyed, the front-teeth will freeze”.—The very weak founda- 
tion for kiti e. ‘car’ used in the sense of ‘set of teeth’ makes interpr. A. unlikely. B., 
which takes both words fu and kii with their simple and well-attested meanings is 
definitely preferable (followed by Legge). 
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92. Hi 5 phr. a. kit. A. Tu Yii: kii (kywag b) means c.: “The Spirits will certainly 
give us peace”. There are no supporting parallels to this meaning. — B. Wang Yin-chi: 
k ii b. means d. ‘to lean on, to rely on, to depend on’: a.=(Since our sacrifices are pure 
etc.) “the Spirits will certainly rely on us” (side with us against our foes). The 
fundamental meaning of b. is ‘to grasp’, thus by extension ‘to hold on to, to depend on’, 
as in Ode 26 phr. e.: (My brothers:) “I cannot (hold on to:) rely on them” (Mao Heng: 
b.=d.); Kyii. Chou yii, hia phr. f. and Tsin yii 1 phr. g. There is an analogous expression 
& few lines later, phr. h.: “What the Spirits rely on”. Conclusive. 

93. Hi 5 phr. a. This is a quotation from a lost Shu chapter, by Mei Tsé later on in- 
corporated in the spurious chapter Lii ao. — A. Fu K’ien and Tu Yii: wu Db. refers to 
grain, victims, jades given in sacrifice: “People are not careless about the [sacrificial] 
objects), but only [if there is] virtue they are [the proper] objects”. — B. The line follows 
upon two other quotations from lost Shu chapters: c. “August Heaven has no affections, 
only [those having] virtue—them it protects” (later incorporated in the spurious Ts’ai 
Chung chi ming); d. “It is not that the millet is fragrant, the bright virtue—that it (sc. 
Heaven) considers fragrant” (now in the spurious Kiin Ch’en). In all these cases “Heaven” 
should be the subject in the latter half of the sentence, and it should have the last words 
as its verbs: wei té shi fu “only [those having] virtue—them it protects”; wei 
té shi hing “the bright virtue—that it (Heaven) (hing transitive:) considers fragrant’. 
In the same way a.=“The people are not careless about the wu quality (in their 
gifts), but only the virtue—that it (Heaven) (considers as quality:) estimates”, 
wu b. in the sense of ‘quality’ and ‘to assess the quality of, to appreciate’ is common, 
cf. Tso gloss 26 above. For the yi e. see LC 2060. 

94. Hi5 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “When Huo culminates one will have achieved 
the [task of the] army”. Grammatically faulty. — B. “When Huo culminates, we will 
have made ready the army” (arranged it for battle). 

95. Hi 6 phr. a. fu. A. Tu Yii explains: fu with the hands tied behind his back, 
so that one only saw his face, thus a.: “The prince of Hii [showing only his] face and fu 
with hands tied [on his back]’. A dreadful construction. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: mien fu 
means: “with ‘fronting’ tied hands”—hands tied, but in front, not on the back. — C. 
Hung Liang-ki: mien b., is a short-form for mien c. which means d. ‘back, to turn 
the back’ as in Ch’u: Lisao phr. e. “They turn the back on the compass and the square, 
they turn the back on the straight-line-string and the inked marking”. Thus a.: “The 
prince of Hii with mien fu (back-tying:) hands tied on the back and holding 
a pi jade in his mouth...”. An analogous case in Han shu: Hiang Tsi chuan phr. 
f., on which Chang Yen and Yen Shi-ku: b.=c. — C. is convincing. The interpr. is much 
older than Hung Liang-ki. In Shi ki: Sung shi kia a similar story is told of Wei tsi, the 
prince of Wei, who met the conqueror Wu Wang, phr. g.: “with bared breast and shoulders 
and mien fu_ hands tied on the back”; here Si-ma Cheng (T’ang time) says mien 
fu means ‘hands tied on his pei d. back’. 


96. Hi7 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: b.: (You are greedy, insatiable) “you have taken from me, 
you have demanded from me”. yii ts’ ii etc. is a wrong word sequence, if we do not 
supply a preposition, as Tu has done, and this is contrary to Tso’s grammatical style. 
— B. (You are insatiable, and yet) “I have (taken:) chosen you. I have sought you”, 
followed by: “and I have not found fault with you”; but my successor c. “will seek much 
in you” (expect a fine character). The parallelism shows that the subject of k’iu is 
first the prince and secondly his successor: I have sought—he will seek. 


97. Hi 7 phr. a. kung. A. Lu Té-ming: kung b.=c.: “To accept the orders and 
respectfully observe the times, that is called good faith”. — B. The char. b. is common 
as short-form both of c. and of kung d. ‘to furnish’, see Tso Gl. 20 above. The context 
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in the narrative shows that the latter is meant here. A few lines earlier it is described how 
the prince of Ts’i as leader of the princes controlled the seasonal tributes of the states 
dominated by him. shi e. ‘time, season’, in phr. a. refers to this: ““To accept the orders 
and kung to furnish shi (Tu Yii: e.=f.) the seasonal [services], that is called 
good faith”. Couvreur (“conformément aux circonstances”) and Legge (“according to 
the exigency of times”) have missed the point. 

98. Hi7 phr.a. hin. The char. hin b. ‘to smear with blood’ is frequently Kt for a 
homophonous hin ‘crevice, opening, lacuna’, but this fundamental meaning can have 
several extensions: «: ‘a lacuna, a defect, a shortcoming, a fault’; B: ‘an opening, an oppor- 
tunity’; y: ‘a (crevice:) disagreement, discord, controversy’. A difficulty is that the com- 
mentators often define our hin b. by c. or d. or e., ‘crevice, opening, lacuna’ which are 
just as ambiguous as b. itself. 

« is evident in Chuang 14 phr. f.: “If men have no fault, ominous portents do not appear 
spontaneously”. Cf. Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. g.: “He has for a long time lived in straitened 
circumstances, but he has had no fault” (on which Wei Chao: b.=h. ‘blemish’); Ch’eng 
18 phr. i.: “so as to spy out our (defects:) weaknesses”. 

B occurs in Chao 7 phr. j.: “Awaiting an (opening:) opportunity, one (sets in motion:) 
starts the action”; Siian 12 phr. k.: “Observing the opportunity one starts the action” 
(here Tu Yui: b.=I., acc. to «, which is certainly wrong). Likewise in our phr. a. above: 
(We have tried in vain to punish Cheng), “if now we have an opportunity” (is it not 
permissible to take advantage of it); Huan 8 phr. m.: “The enemy (has an opening:) 
gives us an opportunity, we must not miss it” (here again Tu says b.=h., which is surely 
wrong). : 

y occurs in Chao 1 phr. n.: “If Wu and Pu have a (disagreement:) controversy” (would 
Ch’u care about it, only with a view to upholding the treatises?) Tu here again says b. =o. 
‘fault’ but at the same time he points out that Wu in the East and Pu in the South were 
far away from each other (thus their conflict was of no importance). Ting 6 phr. p.: “Meng- 
sun knew well his disagreement” (with those in power at home, and so he had to flee). 

99. Hi 7 phr. a. kien. A. Lu Té-ming: kien b. has its common meaning of c:: 
(There are still three good ministers in Cheng), “one can still not (spy on:) look for a 
chance against it”. — B. Couvreur: “Il n’est pas encore possible de mettre la division 
dans le pays” (kien=‘to separate’).— Reject. 
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100. Hi 8 phr. a. A. Couvreur: “They (the barbarians) came back after a full month” 
(not waiting for the b. full year which had been predicted). Grammatically wrong: the 
phr. would then have been ki ytie fu. — B. Legge: “The exact month of the year 
had come round again”. Here again, ki yiie cannot be the subject of the clause. — 
C. ki yiie is object, the verbs of motion being always transitive (fu king ‘to return 
to the capital’ etc.). Thus a.: “fu it had come back to ki yiie the month of the full 
year”. 

101. Hi 9 phr. a.: “If I, Siao Po, yii in person presume to covet this grant of the Son 
of Heaven”. The word t’an (t’?am b) comes in very unnaturally. In Kyi: Ts’i yii the 
same story is told, but there the line runs c.: “If I, Siao Po, in person presume to 
receive this grant ...”. Here ch’eng d. (Wei Chao=e.) ‘to receive’ corresponds 
to the t’an b. and Yii Yiie says that b. here means d. ‘to receive’. This is plausible, 
since t’an (t’am b) is then Kt for the homophonous t’an_ (t’am f) ‘to grasp, to take’ 
(for details about this see Gl. 1933). Yii Yiie likewise rightly says b. for f. in the analogous 
phr. t’an t’ien chi kung in Tso: Hi 24. 

102. Hi 9 phr. a. (the same passage recurs verbatim in Meng: Kao tsi, hia). yen b. 
here, with Wang Yin-chi, is an “empty partice”, as in Ode 2 phr. c., see Gl. 10. Thus a.: 
“After this covenant, we shall revert to friendship”. 

103. Hi 9 phr. a. lite. A. Tu Yii takes liie b. with its common meaning of c. ‘to 
journey, to travel’ (see Tso Gl. 13 above), since immediately before it is said that the 
prince of Ts’i d.: “is eager for distant travelling” and that he has marched against Ch’u 
in the South. Thus a.: “As to his eastward travelling I know nothing, but westward 
there will be none”. — B. Couvreur and Legge take liie b. with its common meaning 
of ‘to plan’: C.: “A lest, je ne connais ce qu’il entreprendra; & l’ouest, il ne fait rien de 
bon”(!); Legge: “As to what he may do eastward, I do not know, but he will do nothing 
to the west”. Reject. — A. is quite convincing. 

104. Hi 9 phr. a. tsai. A. Tu Yii says that the speaker, K’ung, refers to the prince 
of Tsin (after dissuading him from meeting the prince of Ts’i): b.=c. “May you be intent 
upon [imminent] disorder” (in your own state and not leave on an outside expedition). 
tsai b. in this sense is well attested (Shu etc.). — B. Yii Yiie: K’ung refers to Ts'i; he 
quotes Erya: Shi ku: b.=d. “It (Ts’i) will finally be in disorder”. This meaning of ts ai 
b. is highly doubtful. Ho Yi-hang quotes Tso: Chao 12 phr. e., and here Hung Liang-ki 
likewise quotes Erya b.=d.: “How will he be able to (finish:) continue (in Sung)”? But 
this line simply means: “Howwill he be able to exist [there]”? Reverting to phr. a. 
(k’i ... hu _ being the modal auxiliaries) we find that Shuei king chu quotes this line 
f.: “Probably it (Ts’i) will have disorder (rebellion)”. tsai b. and yu g. could easily 
be confused and it is doubtful whether a. or f. is the best text version. But even the tradi- 
tional. a will make good sense, Ts’i, will (ts ai be in:) find itself in disorder’. This 
seems to be the simplest interpretation. 

105. Hi 9 phr. a.: “This the smallest of the children” (for miao see Gl. 963). 
Wang Yin-chi proposes that chu b. stands for ché c., so that the phr. is analogous 
to Ode phrases like d., e. Wang adduces cases where b. and c. have been confused (Li: 
Kiao t’é sheng phr. f.—chu for ché; Ta Tai: Tsiang kiin Wen tsi phr. g.—ché for 
ch u).—Plausible. 

106. Hi 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “To bury (the one who has gone:) the dead one and 
serve (the one who dwells:) the living one, both without hesitation, that is straight- 
ness”. — B. Sung shu: Sii Sien chuan quotes b.: “To bury the dead and to serve the 
ruler ...”. The two char. kii c. and kiin d. are so easily confused that the original 
and proper reading is doubtful. In Hanfei: Nan 3 there is a definition of cheng e. 
‘straightness, correctness’ which reminds of our case here; unfortunately there are two 
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text versions: f. “When after the dead ruler the living minister is still not ashamed (ir- 
reproachable), that is cheng straightness”; or: g. “If the dead ruler should revive 
and the minister is still not ashamed (irreproachable), that is straightness’. This would 
seem to indicate that Hanfei had the line b. and understood it thus: “To bury the (gone 
one:) dead one and (still] serve the ruler” (still upholding the loyalty to the dead man’s 
principles).—In Kyii: Tsin yii 2 the same story as here in Tso: Hi 9 is told with variations, 
phr. h. “To bury the dead one and to support the living one [in such a way that] if the 
dead man revived he would not regret it and that the living one would not be ashamed 
that is straightness”. This confirms the reading a. with interpr. A. 

107. Hi 9 phr. a. er. A. “I must not be (doubling:) show duplicity” (do otherwise 
than what I promised). — B. Wang Yin-chi: er b. is a corruption of t’é c. serving 
for t’é d. ‘to err; deceitful’ which would here mean ‘fickle, to change’. Wang says the 
same about er b. when recurring in Tso: Siang 26, Chao 13, 20, 26. An arbitrary and 
useless. speculation, A. being plausible. Cf. Gl. 181. 

108. Hi 10 phr. a. A. Lu Té-ming has no sound gloss on b. here but on an analogous 
phr. in Tso: Chao 22. c. Lu says b. is read in the ordinary way shuo (&wat) ‘to tell, 
to explain’. Tu Yii paraphrases d.: “He explained himself (exculpated) himself), that 
he was not an usurper”. Thus a.: “The prince of Tsin killed Li K’o in order to explain 
[himself]”. — B. Couvreur: b. stands for t’o e., as often: “Il fit mourir Li K’o pour 
écarter [les soupcous]. — C. Shen K’in-han: “The prince of Tsin killed Li K’o in order 
to make a declaration” (sc. that he did not approve of this wicked man). This is certainly 
best. 
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109. Hi 10 phr. a. Tu Yii simply says ta chu b. refers to the Ts’in state. Legge: 
“The marquis of Tsin is false to you, great lord”. But ta chu Db. is certainly not a 
general laudatory epithet; it has a more concrete purport. The prince of Ts’in had been 
the chu principal agent in reinstating Yi-wu as prince of Tsin. a.=“The prince of 
Tsin turns the back on his great promoter”. 

110. Hi 13 phr. a. tsien. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “The wheat and the [other] 
cereals tsien both did not ripen”. This was probably because on Kyii: Wu yii phr. c. 
Wei Chao defines tsien (dz’ian d) as=ch’ung e. ‘double’. But Tu misunderstood 
Wei, see B. below. — B. tsien d. is in Erya: Shi t’ien defined as=f. ‘repeatedly’ and 
in Erya: Shi yen as=g. ‘a second time’, and this is what Wei meant by his ch’ ung 
e. above .tsien (dz’ian d) is merely a Kt for the homophonous tsien (dz’ian h) 
‘repeatedly’, as in Ode 258 phr. i. (see Gl. 987). The same Kt recurs in Tso: Siang 22 phr. 
j. “Unforeseen things come repeatedly” (there Tu: d.=f.). Thus a.=“Tsin had (a re- 
peated famine:) famine a second year”. 

111. Hi 15 phr. a. A. Wei Chao (on the same line in Kyii: Tsin 3) explains: “The enemies 
(are deep:) have penetrated deeply [into our state]”. — B. Wei Chao mentions “another” 
interpr. shen b.=c.: “The enemies are (heavy:) powerful”. And Huei Tung points 
out that on Kuots’e: Ts’in ts’é phr. d. Kao Yu says b.=e. ‘ample’ (powerful). One might 
suppose that shen (siam b) is then Kt for shen (diam f) ‘excessive, very great’, 
but b. has rather an extension of meaning. There is the common antithesis shen: 
ts’ien ‘deep: shallow’=‘heavy: light’ (common). — B. seems preferable. 


112. Hi 15 phr. a. Tu Yii’s comm. does not properly explain the salient points. Couvreur: 
“Un sang vin glacé(!) se repandra par tout le corps, leurs veines gonflées seront en 
mouvement”. Legge: “Their yin timorous(!) blood will flush all their bodies and their 
veins will everywhere(?) stand out”. The word fen (piwan b), ordinarily meaning ‘to 
fall, to overthrow’, would here acc. to Tu mean c. ‘to move’, and Lu Té-ming still reads 
it prwan. If so, it would, with Chu Tsiin-sheng, be Kt for the homophonous fen (ptwan d) 
‘to start, to rise’; but it is also possible that it stands for fen (bzwan e., within the same 
Hs series) ‘to swell’, forming a good binome here: fen-hing. yin ‘hidden’ should 
refer to the fact that the blood ordinarily is “hidden”, invisible in the body. Thus 
a.: “The (hidden:) internal blood will allround come into motion and chang 
mo the expanded veins will fen-hing (ptwan-yiang) start-and-rise”, or: 
fen-hing (b’2wan-yzang) swell-and-rise” (swell up). 

113. Hi 15 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: lie b.=c.: “When you had entered [Tsin] but you had 
not yet established your [princely] position” (I still could not forget you); “if now your 
position is established ...” lie b. in this sense of c. recurs in Tso: Siang 15 phr. d.: 
“That the king, the dukes ... each occupies his rank position”. — B. Kyii: Tsin 
yii 3 tells the same story but varies the wording, phr. e. Here again, because of the middle 
line: kin kin ki ting er lie ch’eng Wei Chao says b.=c. “Now, when you 
are established and have achieved your rank position ...”. But this disajees with the 
following, where the lie evidently has the meaning ‘army rank’: kiin k’i cheng 
lie: “May. you range your army ranks and I will meet you personally [in battle]”. The 
phr. cheng lie f. ‘to range the ranks’ recurs in Tso: Ch’eng 16. And then the lie 
wei ch’eng in the first line of phr. e. gets the same purport: “When your army ranks 
were not yet formed”. Therefore, in spite of Wei Chao, the Kyii author meant e.: “When 
you had entered but the army ranks had not yet been formed (i.e. you had not yet set 
up an army)... now, when you have established them and the ranks have been formed . . . 
may you range your army ranks (sc. in battle array) and I will meet you ...”. The phr. 
ch’eng lie g. ‘to form the army ranks’ (as in the first line) recurs passim in Tso.— 
The prince of Tsin had said immediately before: h. “I have been able to collect my multi- 
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tude” i.e. set up an army. This confirms the Kyii author. Phr. a. will then mean: “When 
you had entered but not yet established your army ranks (i.e. your army)... 
if now your ranks are established ...”. 

114. Hi 15 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: fan shou b.=‘disordered hair’ c. turned and hanging 
down’, thus giving fan d. its fundamental meaning. Very strained. — B. fan (piwdnd) 
is probably Kt for pan (pwan e) which can mean ‘to spread out, to scatter’ as in Tso: 
Siang 26 phr. f.: “They spread out branches (and sat and) ate together”. Thus a.: 
“With (scattered:) dishevelled (heads:) hairdress they bivouacked in the grass” 
(g. serving for h.). 

115. Hi 15 phr. a. chi. The context is this: prince Mu of Ts’in brings home prince 
Huei of Tsin as prisoner, and some dignitaries from Tsin are anxious that Mu will kill 
Huei. Mu avows: that I go west with the captured prince is only a fulfilment of the pres- 
aging dream that Huei will be punished, it is not a cruelty on my part; a. k’i kan 
yi chi. The dignitaries take this as a promise to spare Huei’s life. — A. Tu Yii has no 
gloss. Lin Yao-sou: a.=“How would I dare chi go to extremities (with the prisoner)”. 
— B.A parallel phr. in Tso: Siang 22 phr. d. shows that chi b. is but a short-form for 
chi c. (b. and c. are closely cognate, c. being causative: ‘to cause to come, to deliver’). 
d.= “He caused the people of Ch’eng-fu to seize himself and deliver him”. ch i 
b. should have the same meaning in phr. a. But what has the phr. yi chi ‘to deliver 
him’ in view in a.? chi c. tnter alia means ‘to deliver in sacrifice, to offer up’, as in 
Ode 241 phr. e. Si-ma Ts’ien has understood a. thus, for he tells us: “The [prince of] Ts’in 
was about to sacrifice Huei Kung to Shang-ti”. Thus a.: “How would I dare to (deliver 
him in sacrifice:) sacrifice him?” This is conclusive. 

116. Hi 15 phr. a. The prince of Tsin, prisoner in Ts’in, orders his dignitaries to take 
oracle about making his son Yii his successor already while he himself is alive. — A. 
Cheng Hiian in comm. on Li: Fang ki phr b. has an interpr.: (The son ofa ruler) “only on 
the day of taking oracle calls himself er kiin the (doubling, second:) deputy ruler”. 
(This interpr. of b. is very uncertain). Thus here a.: May you take oracle about er Y ii 
my deputy Yii” (Whether one should dethrone him). — B. Tu Yii: er c.=d.: “May 
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you take oracle about substituting yl’ (to me]”. This follows Kyii: Tsin yii 3 which 
has the same narrative but reads e.: “May you make an altering appointment and sub- 
stitute Yii (to me]”. Curiously enough Wei Chao interprets e. differently: “May you make 
an altering appointment and replace Yii [by some other prince’s son]”; in other words, 
not only the prince of Tsin himself but also his heir-apparent should be cashiered, which 
is certainly too far-fetched. Wang Yin-chi objects to the gloss er c.—tai d.that er 
has no such meaning in the early texts; c. should be a corruption of t’6 (#ak f) which 
sometimes can mean ‘to change’ (Shu: Hung fan, see Gloss 1552) but which rather is 
here Kt for d., the d. and f. belonging to the same Hs series (Phonetic g). Wang accepts 
Wei Chao’s interpr. But with Wang’s emendation c. for f., g. Tu Yii’s simple expl. is 
best. tai d. usually means ‘to supersede, to take the place of’ but here it is evidently 
transitive-causative: ‘to cause to supersede’=‘to substitute’. Such causative constructions 
are common. 

117. Hi phr. a. A. Tu Yii: k’iu_ b. is the same as yi c.: “He will be defeated at the 
ancestral-temple city”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: Tsung-k’in was simply a place name in 
Tsin, just as there was a Tsung-k’iu in Ch’u (Tso: Chao 14). — C. Huei Tung: in a gloss 
on Li: K’ii li Cheng Hiian says that k’iu (k’46g b) and k’ ii (kyu d) were “similar in 
sound” and, says Huei, k’iu b. is therefore Kt for k’ i d. ‘a division, a district’. The 
phonetic speculation is wrong but there is no doubt that k’yég b ‘hill’ occurs as Kt for a 
homophonous k’jég ‘district’. Chouli: Siao si t’u: “Nine men (farmers) area tsing e., 
four tsing area yi c., four yi area k’iu b”. Meng: Tsin sin, hia phr. f.: “The 
one who gains favour with the people of the districts” (the rural population). Chuang: 
Tsé-yang phr. g. “The talk of the districts and the villages”. Thus a.: “He will be defeated 
in the district of his ancestral temple”. 

118. Hi 15 phr. a. A. Fu K’ien: yi b. ‘expedition, undertaking’ refers to the battle 
of Han-yiian, where Tsin had been vanquished: “Through this single war expedition 
Ts’in has been able to take the hegemony”. — B. Tu Yii: yi b. here means the 
good deed of returning the captive prince of Tsin: “Through this single (meritorious) 
undertaking ...”. — B. would take yi b. with a highly unusual and far-fetched exten- 
sion of meaning; in A. it has its regular and common meaning (passim in Tso). The A. 
purport of line a. is clear from the following line: “If you reinstate him but do not con- 
solidate him” (sc. now that you have got the power). 

119. Hi 17 phr. a. The prince of Tsin by a consort Ying of Liang had a son and a 
daughter. A diviner said: a. “The boy will bea jen-ch’en, the girl will bea jen- 
ts’ie”. Hence they named the boy Yii, the girl Ts’ie”. — A. Fu K’ien followed by Tu 
Yii: yii b. means ‘groom’, ts’ie means ‘concubine’. The text continues: (When Yii 
went west [sc. to Ts’in] as hostage), “T's’ie became a huan nii c. there”. Evidently 
Fu and Tu thought that huan nii means ‘concubine’ as well (Legge: Ts’ie became a 
concubine [in the harem of Ts’in}”. — B. It is true that ts’ie often means ‘concubine’ 
(cf. Li: Nei tsé phr. e.) but here the ts’ie has a quite different purport. In phr. a. we 
have the pair: jen ch’en—jen ts’ie. In Yi: Kua 33 phr. f.: “To rear men- and 
majid-servants-fourtunate”. The very construction jen ch’en_ expresses a status: 
(servant among men:) a man in the position of a servant. Thus a.: “The boy will be a 
man-servant, the girl will be a maid-servant”. Hence the former was named Yii (groom, 
a low menial), the latter was named Ts’ie and became huan nit a maid-servant. 
Huan nii belonged to the category of the 300 hi g. ‘female servants’ described in 
Chouli: Tsiu jen (cf. Cheng Hiian’s gloss there). 

120. Hi 17 phr. a. Yen Shi-ku (comm. on Han shu) and Li Shan (comm. on Wen siian) 
both quote without the second nei b. A. Fu K’ien: hao nei—this nei b. means c. 
‘female officials’ (in the palace): “The prince of Ts’i was fond of the (interior ones:) female 
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officials, to ch’ ung and he had many favourites”. — B. Tu Yii has no gloss but the 
following line: d. “(Interior:) harem favourites who were like wives to him were six” 
(and their children by the prince are then enumerated). It is therefore clear that a. means: 
“The prince was fond of the (interior:) harem, he had many interior favourites” 
(or simply: “Many favourites” (concubines). 

121. Hi 19 phr. a. yung. The word yung b. in the whole of this passage means ‘to 
sacrifice, to immolate’. The prince of Sung yung immolated the prince of Tseng. Kung- 
yang and Ku-liang both propose that yung merely meansthat one “struck his nose and 
with the blood smeared the Shé altar’, an amusing attempt to dissimulate the ugly practice 
of human sacrifice. yung is a technical term, also used for instance for the sacrificing 
of an ox in Lun: Yung ye. A. Tu Yii explains phr. a.: “if one sacrifices to c. the ancestor 
of horses, one did not sacrifice a horse”. Thus: “The six domestic animals were not reci- 
procally sacrificed” (horse for horse, ox for ox, sheep for sheep, pig for pig, dog for dog, 
hen for hen). A highly sophisticated idea. — B. Legge: “The six domestic animas were 
not used at the same sacrifice’. — C. A more natural expl. will be: “The six domestic 
animals were not sacrificed one (for:) instead of another”—in a sacrifice where an 
ox was traditionally prescribed, you could not substitute a sheep or a pig. This tallies 
best with the sequel: “how much the less could you substitute a man to an animal” (sacri- 
fice a man). 

122. Hi 19 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: “Wen Wang again went to war against 
Ch’ung, b. in his war preparations he did not alter his former [arrangements]” thus taking 
yin c. in the sense of ‘to follow up, to continue, to go on with’: a.: “Though he continued 
his entrenchments (had only the same entrenchments as before), [Ch’ung] submitted”. 
yin in this sense is common, e.g. Meng: Li Lou, shang phr. d. “[One who] in his govern- 
ment does not (continue:) proceed according to the ways of the former kings”. Tso: Chao 
20 phr. e. (The house of Shuang-kiu first had this territory), “the house of Ki-tse continued 
it”. — B. The meaning ‘to continue’ (as in A. above) is, of course, an extension from the 
fundamental meaning ‘to rest upon, to rely on’, and in phr. a. it seems better, with Legge, 
to take yin b. in its primary sense: “[Wen Wang] (rested upon:) remained in his 
entrenchments (without assaulting the city) and [Ch’ung] submitted”. 

123. Hi 21 phr. a. Tu Yi gives alternative definitions. Either wu-wang isa binome 
indicating one person=b. ‘sorceress’ (female shaman, who by extatic dancing calls down 
rain): (During a drought) “the prince wanted to burn a sorceress’. Or wu is the sorceress 
and wang ce. is a d. man who is emaciated: “The prince wanted to burn a sorceress 
and an emaciated man”. 
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That it is a question of two persons is clear from some parallel texts. Li: T’an Kung: 
Prince Mu of Lu (during a drought) said e.: “I want to burn in the sun a wang” and 
his minister answered f.: “To burn in the sun a sick man is cruelty”. The prince continued: 
g. “I want to burn in the sun a (rain-shamaness:) sorceress” and the answer was: “To 
burn in the sun and expose to it a stupid woman, is not that silly?”. So far so good. But 
how the wang was really disabled is a moot question c. is certainly the same word 
that Hii Shen (Shuowen) gives as h.=‘crooked shank’. On the Li phr. e. above Cheng 
Hiian says that the wang _ had the head twisted so as to face heaven. On wang c. 
in Lii: Tsin shu Kao Yu says he had the chest protruding and face turned upwards. In 
Siin: Cheng lun we find phr. i. where, with Yang Liang, the j. is Kt for c. (within the same 
Hs series) Yang defines j. (c.) as meaning k. ‘an emaciated person’. In this he evidently 
bases himself on Tu Yii above, but the context clearly shows that we have to translate: 
“like a humpbacked sorceress and a lame (halting) person”; here then a pre-Han text 
confirms Hii Shen’s idea, which moreover tallies with the picture in the character (h.). 

124. Hi21 phr. a., A. Tu Yii: sé b.=c.: a.=“Be intent upon being economical (sparing) 
and encourage [people] to share [with others]”. — B. Hung Liang-ki: Wang Ch’ung in 
Lun heng: Ming yii and Li Shan in comm. on Wsiian quote d.: “Be intent on the harvest 
and encourage [people] to share [with others]”.— Phr. a. follows upon a line: “Lessen 
your food and be sparing in your consumption”. Tu’s version would be a meaningless 
tautology, and the two members wu sé “be economical”—k’itian fen “encourage 
to share” are quite heterogeneous. Version B. is clearly preferable. 

125. Hi 22 phr. a. A. Si-ma Ts’ien (Sung shi kia) punctuates after k’o b., leaving 
out the following shé ye yi, and Tu Yii accepts this: (Heaven has long ago rejected 
(Shang:) Sung), “the prince wants to raise it again, fu k’o but it will not be possible; 
(let go:) leave it alone” (sc. the hostile Ch’u). The verb shé (84g c), synonymous with 
shé (8d d) (see in detail Gl. 223) has also the extension meaning ‘to pardon’, and 
Couvreur follows this: she ye yi “pardon it” (sc. Ch’u), which is less good. — B. 
Ku Yen-wu (and Yii Yiie, who seems unaware of Ku’s gloss): the line should not be divided: 
fu k’o shé ye yi “but it cannot be pardoned (by Heaven)”.—In spite of the 
early testimony of Si-ma’s, B. is grammatically superior and convincing; a separate line 
shé ye yi will be highly unnatural. 


126. Hi 22 phr. a. A. Tu Yii takes tsu yi as a synonym-binome ‘a defile’ (common): 
(The army leaders in ancient times:) “they did not (make use of:) take advantage 
of defiles” (the foes thronging in defiles). — B. Yii Yiie: tsu_ b. is here a verb. 
On Shu Yao tien phr. c. Cheng Hiian (ap. the T’ang comm. on Ode 275) says tsu b.=d. 
‘to grasp’: a.=(The generals) “did not grasp [the foes] in defiles”. This is a hopeless specula- 
tion. In the first place, Cheng says b.=e. ‘straits, difficulties’ (see in detail Gl. 223), 
not=d. ‘to grasp’. In the second place, with Yii’s interpr. the yi f. makes no sense. 
In the third place the char. d. is not known from pre-Han texts.—A. is clear and con- 
vincing. 

127. Hi 22 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “One clearly institutes corporal punish- 
ments in order to put to shame those who do not persist (in the battle)”. Thus a.: “Making 
clear the ignominious [punishments] one teaches fighting, thus one strives to kill the 
enemy”. The formulation a. would then be highly elliptical. — B. Tu Yii has been too 
strong for Couvreur who turns a. thus: (If one were to be as lenient as the prince proclaims) 
“one should ming publicy ch’i (shame:) punish [those who] teach fighting”. An 
amusing attempt. — C. Huei Tung quotes a Chou shu (c.) phr. d. “In ming enlighten- 
ment and ch’i sense of shame one gives instruction” — this referring to teaching generally 
both in the state and in the army. Thus a.=“In enlightenment and sense of shame one 
teaches [even] the art of fighting”; thus one strives to kill the enemy”. Not much better 
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than A. — D. we had better give up the idea of hing lu corporal punishments and 
translate quite simply: “Elucidating what is shameful (sc. cowardice, leniency), 
one teaches fighting, [thus] one strives to kill the enemy”. 

128. Hi 22 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases yi li yung by b.: “The armies are for 
a (profit:) purpose (raised:) set in motion”, and yi sheng k’i bye. “By the drums 
one aids the noisy ardour of the troops”. This latter is entirely unacceptable since there 
is nothing in the text corresponding to Tu’s tso ‘to aid’. — B. Ku Yen-wu: li d. here 
means ‘sharp things’ and sheng e. isa verb: “The armies through their sharp [weapons] 
(are of use:) function, the bells and drums, by them one sheng proclaims k’i the 
(spirit:) ardour (of the troops)”. — C. Yii Yiie: Both A. and B. miss the parallelism in 
the two clauses: san kiin—kin ku are subjects in the clauses, yung—k’i are 
verbs; k’i f. is a short-form for hi g. ‘anger, wrath’ (“the bells and drums through 
their sounds [make angry:] stir the wrath”). Yii is right on the whole, but f. for g. is un- 
necessary and certainly wrong, for in the next line (i.) the k’i f. is paraphrased by chi 
h. ‘purpose, will, spirit’. Thus a.=“The armies through their sharp [weapons] 
function, the bells and drums through their sound k’i (animate:) give spirit’. 
This is confirmed by the following lines i.: “When with sharp [weapons] one makes 
them (the troops) function, [even] defiles will do (attacks in defiles are allowable), 
when the sound (of the drums) is ample and has achieved (will:) spirit, to drum 
[even] against those in disorder will do’. 

129. Hi 22 phr. a. nii k’i. A prince of Ch’u had let the consort of the prince of Cheng 
take a look at some prisoners of war and some cut heads (for these “cut heads” see GI. 
179 below). A. Tu Yii defines k’i b. as=c. ‘objects’ and paraphrases d.: “prisoners 
and cut heads are not objects to come near to the women”. This tallies badly with the 
subject of the clause jung shi. — B. Couvreur: a.=“Ce qui a rapport 4 la guerre 
ne doit approcher des objects qui appartiennent 4 une femme”. Rather nonsensical. — 
C. k’i b. can by extension have an abstract meaning: ‘capacity, talent, competence 
(Shu, Lao, Li); thus phr. a.: “The affairs of warfare do not come near to (are far 
removed from) the competence of women”. 
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130.1 Hi 22 phr. a. lit po. A. Tu Yii: “The (fillings of the court:) objects filling the 
court were b. several hundred”. li c. is well attested meaning ‘many’, as in Ode 305 
phr. d.: “The many pillars were large”. — B. The same phr. a. occurs in Tso: Chuang 22, 
and there the same Tu Yii says | ii c. means e.: ‘“The(fillings of the court) objects filling 
the court were set out (displayad) hundreds (of gifts). — B.seems preferable with a view 
to a parallel in Ode 220 phr. f. “The viands and kernel-fruits are set out (cf. Gloss 1371). 

131. Hi 23 phr. a. A. Lu Té-ming punctuates after yii (p’ing sheng) and reads b. in 
shang sheng: (If men have had great merits but do not have high offices) “those who can 
keep quiet among them, how many are they? The formulation is awkward and with this 
interpretation there should be no interrogative y ii (p’ing sheng) inserted. Liang Li-sheng 
(after Shao Tsin-han) has found it necessary to explain that this isa tao yii c. “in- 
verted phrase” equal to a putative d. Very strained. — B. Couvreur: “Are those men 
such who can keep quiet? There is imminent danger”. ki b. has then to be read 
in p’ing sheng. ki (kjar, p’ing sheng) is well attested in the sense of ‘imminence, risk, 
danger’, e.g. Tso: Siian 12 phr. e. “I have made my gain by the perils of others”.—B. is 
convincing. 

132. Hi 23 phr. a. ming. Wang Nien-sun: the phr. should run b.: “When Huan 
Kung had acceded (to the “throne”) he ordered ...”. So it is twice quoted in the T’ai 
p’ing yii lan, and from Si-ma Ts’ien’s paraphrase (Tsin shi kia) it is evident that his Tso 
text had the 11. 

133. Hi 23 phr. a. wei chi. The young nobleman, when dedicating himself as a 
ch’en ‘servant, henchman’ to an overlord, inscribes his ming name on a tablet 
with the latter, and wei chi. A. Tu Yii paraphrases a. by b.: “He bends his knees”, 
evidently taking chi c. here as meaning ‘body’: a.=“He bends his body”. In this he 
may have thought of Kuangya: Shi yen phr. d. (written by his elder contemporary Chang 
Yi). This was followed by K’ung Ying-ta (and Couvreur). It is true that chi (i2é c) 
can mean ‘substance, body as opp. to chang or wen ‘adornement’: Yi: Hi ts’l, hia 
phr. e. “they (the lines) are taken as the body, the substantial part” (comm.=f.). But 
chi c.=k’i or t’i in the concrete sense of ‘(the human) body’ is found nowhere else. 
— B. Fu Kien explains: g., which has been taken to mean: “He deposits the gift of a 
dead (thing, animal] to the lord”, which would show that he took chi c. as Kt for chi 
h. ‘gift’. In Po hu t’ung: Juei chi we find phr. i.: “A nobleman uses a pheasant as chi 
gift”. On Kyii: Tsin yii 9 phr. j. Wei Chao says: “chi c. means chi h., a shi nobleman 
k. makes gift with a pheasant”. Thus phr. j.: “I have deposited a gift to the [ruler of] 
Ku of the Ti; K.: “I have heard that when one deposits a gift to become a henchman, one 
should not have double hearts”. We have here a parallel context to that in Tso phr. a. 
Again, on Siin: Ta liie phr. 1. Yang Liang follows Fu above and says c.=h. That c. can 
sometimes serve for h. is indubitable. Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia phr. m. — C. The 
interpr. B. is, of course, possible in view of the parallels adduced; but it is not conclusive. 
The word chi c. read in k’ii sheng (Arch. tzéd) is well attested in the sense of ‘hostage; 
gage, pledge’ (something “substantial” held by the recipient as guarantee of good faith)— 
Tso passim. This meaning suits the context best. The young nobleman inscribes his name 
(signs a contract) and (surely does not deposit a gift but) phr. a.: “deposits a pledge 
(a gage) of good faith” (towards the overlord). Several of the phrases above thus 
have to be interpreted in this sense. Fu K’ien himself, by his line g., may have meant: 
“He deposits si chi chi a pledge [valid unto] death to his overlord (which seems con- 
firmed by his addition of the words n.). And phr. j. will (in spite of Wei Chao) be: “I have 
deposited pledge with the [ruler of] Ku of the Ti; I have heard that when one deposits 
a pledge to become a henchman ...”. And phr. 1. will (in spite of Yang Liang) be: “A 
henchman who deposits a pledge (of good faith)”. 
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134. Hi 23 phr. a. tsiu mu. The prince asks his wife to wait for him 25 years and, 
if he is not back with her then, to remarry; she answers: “I am now 25 years old; a. A. 
Tu Yii: “If I marry like that (after 25 years waiting), I shall approach the (wood:) 
coffin” (be close to my death). — B. Si-ma Ts’ien (Tsin shi kia) gives a free paraphrase: 
b. (If I tarry for 25 years) “the cypresses on my grave will be big”. He evidently takes 
the mu of the Tso text to mean ‘tree’, not ‘wood’ (coffin). This is hardly reconcilable 
with Tso’s wording; forcing it, we might make out: (If I tarry for 25 years) “[in order to] 
marry like that, I will approach [a grave with] trees” (my grave will have been prepared 
for a long time).—A. is plausible. 


135. Hi 23 phr. a. po kuan. The prince of Ts’ao had heard that prince Ch’ung-er 
had ribs grown together; he wanted to see him naked and when C. bathed, a. A. Tu Yii: 
po (bak b) ‘interlacery, trellis’ is Kt for po (pdk c) ‘to press’ (common, see LC 1251). 
a.=“He (pressed him:) pressed close to him and looked at him”. — B. The same story 
recurs in Kyii: Tsin yii 4, there reading d. Here Wei Chao says wei e. means f. ‘to cover, 
@ cover’ and (just as Tu above) b.=c. Now wei e. has no such meaning and Lu Té-ming 
(in gloss on a.) rejects Wei Chao and says that in the Kyii phr. d. our b. means g. ‘curtain, 
screen’, thus giving b. its fundamental meaning, here ‘trellis-screen’ (as in Li: K’ii li). 
This was already Liu Hiang’s idea, for when telling the story in Lie nii chuan he says: 
h. This has caused Shen K’in-han to say that wei (mzwer e.) is Kt for wei (diwar i.) 
‘curtain’, but that is phonetically unsatisfactory. wei e. is simply a short-form for j. 
‘bamboo’ (Shuowen). Thus d.=“He arranged a bamboo trellis-screen and peeped at 
him”; a.=“By a trellis-screen he peeped at him”. This is conclusive. 


136. Hi 23 phr. a. chou siian. A. Tu Yi: chou-sitian b.=c. ‘to drive away, 
to put to flight’ and Wei Chao in comm. on the same line in Kyi: Tsin yii: b.=d. ‘to 
drive away’. Thus phr. a.: (With weapons in my hands) “I will (with you make an ex- 
pulsion:) put you to flight”; an awkward construction and a total disregard of the funda- 
mental meaning of b. — B. Since b. properly means ‘to turn round’ as in Tso: Hi 15 phr. 
e.: (the horses) “could not turn round”, Legge tries to amend A. by translating: “I will 
manoeuvre with you”.—The binome chou-siian b. by extension can mean ‘to turn 
round about, to attend upon’, e.g. Tso: Chao 25 phr. f.: “The rites of salutation, of modest 
yielding and of chou-stian courteous attendance”; Mo: Tsie yung, chung phr. g.: 
“The rites of bowing, of courteous attendance, of dignified demeanour”; Kyii: Chou yi, 
chung phr. h. “The courtesy is well-regulated” (on which Wei Chao: b.=i.). Here in Hi 
23 the prince of Tsin addresses his adversy from Ch’u in a highly chivalrous speech: “If 
I do not receive a ming command from you (sc. to refrain from battle) I will, 
grasping whip and bow and laying my hand on the quiver a. with you be in 
courteous attendance” (be at your service—to start the battle). 

We find the same application of chou-siian in Tso: Ch’eng 16 phr. j.: “Superiors 
and inferiors are in harmony, the chou-siian courteous attendance [of the latter] 
is without opposition, if [the former] demand, there is nothing which [the latter] do 
not furnish”. Tso: Siang 31 phr. k.: “His courtesy [towards others] may be taken as 
a pattern, his dignified demeanour may be watched”. Tso: Wen 18 phr. 1.: (He 
has taught me the rites of serving the ruler), “I, Hang-fu, have received them in order 
to show courteous attendance [to the lord)”. Tso: Siang 26 phr. m.: (Sun Lin-fu had 
handed over his appanage city Ts’i in Wei to the prince of Ts’in:) “To usurp the right 
over the emolument [city] (and give it away to a foreigner) in order to chou- 
stian dance attendance upon [him], that is a capital crime” (Legge here translates 
yi chou-sitian: “to meet his necessities’, a curious idea). 

137. Hi 23 phr. a. shuai ché. A. Hung Liang-ki: shuai b. should here mean 
c.: “Their descendants are such who will rise, will it be from the young prince of Tsin? 
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Whom Heaven wants to raise, who can reject him?” A desperate attempt; shuai 
b. can, of course, have no such meaning. — B. yu d. ‘out from, to come out from’ is 
here the verb of the second line. a.=“Their descendants are degenerate ones; will 
they (proceed from:) start anew from the young prince of Tsin? Whom Heaven .. .” 
etc. 

138. Hi 23 phr. a. huei. The prince of Ts’in had given the young prince Ch’ung-er 
(of Tsin) five ladies for wives, one of them Huai Ying, his own daughter. A. Tu Yii: “She 
held a ewer and washed his hands; when this was done he splashed her, she got 
angry and said ...”, huei b. ‘to shake, to wave’ here meaning c. ‘to throw water 
on’ (Wei Chao likewise: b.=d. ‘to sprinkle’). The commentators have gravely and ex- 
tensively discussed whether he waved his hands in order to dry them and thus happened 
to wet the lady’s dress or he deliberately threw water at her(!). — B. Wu Tseng-k’i (comm. 
on Kyii): b. ‘to shake, to wave’ has its proper meaning “When it was done he waved at 
her” (dismissed her in an impolite fashion). — C. Lin Yao-sou, probably induced by the 
wording of the story in Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. e.: “The young prince made her hold a ewer”, 
concludes that lady Ying was indignant at being ordered to wash the young man’s hands, 
thus being treated as a concubine: a.=“She held a ewer and washed his hands; when this 
was done she (shook it:) splashed the water [on the prince] and angrily said .. .”.—An 
amusing instance where all the interpretations are admissible. As you like it. 

139. Hi 23 phr. a. kiang fu. A. Tu Yi paraphrases b.: “The prince became afraid, 
he removed the upper garment and (made himself a prisoner:) acted a prisoner (culprit)”’. 
Legge has tampered badly with this: “The prince became afraid and humbled himself, 
pulling off his robes and assuming the garb of a prisoner”. Here, if kiang means ‘he 
humbled himself’, the following fu cannot mean ‘pulling off his robes’; on the other hand, 
if kiang fu c. means ‘pulling off his robes’, there is nothing corresponding to ‘he 
humbled himself’. Now, just as Tu glosses kiang fu c. by k’ti shang fu ‘to 
remove the upper garment, so Wei Chao (on Kyii: Tsin yii 4, the same story) glosses it 
by d., which comes to the same. But it is a moot question what this really means. In Tso: 
Ch’eng 5 we find: (When a mountain collapses) “the ruler... kiang fu c. (degrades:) 
reduces his [full] dress”, on which Tu Yii: kiang fu c.=e. ‘diminishes his full dress’ 
(this same kiang fu already in Wen 4). If we follow this, the phr. ‘to remove the 
upper garment’ may simply mean to pull off the (upper:) outer (fine) robe, leaving only 
the simple underwear. But it is conceivable that in our context here kiang fu= 
k’t shang fu ‘to remove the upper garment’ may have quite another purport: 
‘to bare the upper body (breast and shoulders), which would agree better with the réle 
of a “prisoner” (culprit) assumed by the prince. Kiang in phr. a. would then mean 
‘to let down, pull down’. Furthermore, the Kyii text has a different version in the second 
line: f. The curious expression siu ming g. is explained by Wei Chao: h. “he made 
himself a prisoner, awaiting the (order:) verdict’’. This would be a violent ellipsis indeed. 
We should have to construe f. thus: “The prince became afraid, he removed the upper 
garment [for a] (prisoner’s:) culprit’s (order:) verdict”. — B. It is however, conceivable 
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that in spite of Wei and Tu kiang fu (accidentally id. with the kiang fu in 
Ch’eng 5) has nothing to do with garments but is simply an excellent synonym-binome; 
kiang means ‘to lower oneself’ and fu means ‘to submit’: a.=“The prince became 
afraid, kiang fu he humbled himself and siu acted a (prisoner:) culprit”. 
f.—“he humbled himself [for a] culprit’s verdict”. This seems to be the simplest 
interpretation. 


140. Hi 24 phr. a. ho yu. A. Tu Yii: “A man of P’u, a man of Ti—what relations 
(loyalty duties, Tu: b) do I have with him?”. — B. Yii Yiie: yu c. here is equal to ai 
d.: “what love do I have for him?”. Yii quotes Tso: Chao 20 phr. e.: (If I am not allowed 
to guard you) “that would mean that I have no affection for my ruler”, on which Tu 
Yu: yu c.=f. But the context here in e. clearly disavows Tu. e.=“that would mean that 
I have no regard for my ruler” (who has given me this charge). Similarly in Tso: Chao 
3 phr. g. (in a context which has nothing to do with “affection”): “If you condescend 
to have regard for our ruler”. In fact, yu kua kiin ‘to have our ruler’ means that 
our ruler exists for you, he is not “non-existant”, irrelevant. Thus yu ec. in all these 
cases is best rendered by ‘to have regard for’: a.=“A man of P’u, a man of Ti—what 
regard do I have for him?. 


141. Hi 24 phr. a. shen. Lu Té-ming: one text version instead of shen b. reads 
c. Wang Nien-sun has shown that this version is the correct one: “Those who leave (the 
country) will be many”. A few lines earlier there was the line d.; here again, Wang shows 
that shen is wrong for k’i, cf. Kyi: Tsin yii 4, which correspondingly (the same story) 
has phr. e. The same applies to phr. f. a few lines later. 

142. Hi 24 phr. a. ki kang. The binome ki-kang b. recurs in Tso: Ai 6 (a quo- 
tation from the Shu, a lost chapter; the line is now inserted into the spurious chapter 
Wei tsi chi ko) phr. c.: “We have disordered his rules and regulations”, and ki-kang 
means ‘to regulate, regulation’, cf. Ode 238 phr. d.: “He made laws and regulations for 
the four quarters”. But its purport in phr. a. is uncertain. The prince of Ts’in sent 3000 
men to guard his protégé the new prince of Tsin. A. Tu Yii: a.=“Those were the regulating 
soldiers”, which would mean that they were in charge of the gates of the prince’s palace. 
An arbitrary guess. Wei Chao, on the same narrative in Kyii: Tsin yii 4, says e.: “They 
were soldiers who established the regulations in the state (Tsin)”. Just as arbitrary and 
doubtful. — B. Hanfei: Shi kuo tells the same story, but he says f.: “With 2000 ch’ou 
k’i and 50,000 footmen he helped prince Ch’ung-er and brought him into Tsin”. The 
ch’ou k’i were thus the military escort when he entered Tsin. ch’ ou-k’i means 
‘well-matched horsemen’ (trained and made homogeneous in platoons), and this pre-Han 
source shows that ki-kang ‘regulated’ in phr. a. refers to the quality of the auxiliaries: 
a.=“Those were (regulated:) regular soldiers” (not inferior soldatesque). 

143. Hi 24 phr. a. ta shang. A. On an analogous passage in Li: K’ii li phr. b. 
Cheng Hiian says: ta (t’ai) shang c. means ‘the highest antiquity’: b.=‘In the 
highest antiquity they prized (virtue:) goodness; in the times next one was intent on 
giving and repaying”. K’ung Ying-ta on phr. a. mentions this interpr. of Cheng’s, which 
could be applicable to a. as well: “In the highest antiquity one tranquillized the people 
by (virtue:) goodness; in the times next one showed favour to one’s kinsmen...”. (This 
was followed by Legge and Couvreur.) — B. K’ung Ying-ta himself, however, interprets 
differently, rightly quoting Tso: Siang 24 phr. d.: “Those of the highest capacity pro- 
duced (virtue:) goodness, those next below produced great services, those next 
below produced [good] pronouncements”. Here the context in the narrative clearly 
shows that ta (t’ai) shang means “the most exalted ones, the highest sages”. Applied 
to phr. a. this gives: “Those of the highest capacity tranquillized the people by 
(virtue:) goodness, those next below showed favour to their kinsmen”. 
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The phr. ta (t’ai) shang is common, and in several other texts it is a moot ques- 
tion whether it means like A. or like B. In Ku-liang: Yin 3 we find phr. e.: “He (the king) 
is the highest exalted one, therefore he is not addressed by his personal name”. (Interpr. 
B). Ts’é: Wei ts’é phr. f.: “The highest [plan] is to attack Ts’in, the next below is to be 
courteous to Ts’in” (meaning B.: the highest, the best). Lii: Ch’a wei phr. g.: (In governing 
a state) “the highest is to understand the beginning, the next below is to understand 
the end ...”. Similar phrases in Lii: Kin sai, Lii: Kin t’ing, Lii: Yii ho (all with the mean- 
ing ‘the most exalted, the best’). 

Particularly controversial is Lao 17 phr. h. Quite apart from a text variant having 
pu i. inst. of hia j. (adopted by Legge and Duyvendak) which may be rejected since both 
Hanfei: Nan san and Huai: Chu shu quote hia chi yu chi, we find a dissention 
already in the ancientmost commentaries. On the one hand, Wang Pi: “ta shang, 
that means ta jen the great man who is at the top”. On the other hand, Ho-shang 
Kung: “ta shang, that means the nameless rulers of the high antiquity”. Kao Yu: 
“ta shang, that means the (highest:) ancientmost shi age”. The first is certainly 
preferable since line h. is followed by line k. Thus h. (Waley): “Of the highest (the most 
exalted and wise ones) the (lower ones:) people [merely] know that they exist”. This agrees 
with Hanfei who expounds |.: (hia chi yu chi) “that means that under the highest 
ones the people have no (joy:) affection [for them]”. Various other attempts take hia 
chi as meaning “those of lower knowledge” etc. and the Lao passage after all remains 
obscure. In phr. a. the interpr. B. is certainly preferable. 


144. Hi 24 phr. a. er shu. A. Ma Jung and Tu Yii: shu b. is a short-form for 
shu shi c.: “Anciently Chou Kung was grieved that the two end-generations (sc. of 
Hia and Yin) were not concordant”. Their reason for this was that the “end-generations” 
of those dynasties were called shu shi c. in Tso: Chao 6. — B. Cheng Chung, Kia 
K’uei and Cheng Hiian: er shu refers to the rebellious Kuan and Ts’ai: “Anciently 
Chou Kung was grieved that the two uncles were not concordant (with the Royal 
house)”. Since (with Wang Nien-sun) shu b. alone as ellipsis for c. is quite unacceptable, 
B. is right. 

145. Hi 24 phr. a. yin. The text describes four grave short-comings: lung deaf- 
ness, mei blindness, wan stupidity and yin. a.=“] The one whose] mouth does 
not speak loyal and truthful words is yin b. deceitful”. A. The definition of yin 
b. here is quite clear and unambiguous from Tso’s own wording. Hence on Shu: Yao tien 
phr. c. Pseudo-K’ung quotes the Tso definition ‘deceitful’ (cf. Gloss 1232). The words 
wan yin d. recur in Tso: Wen 18, and there Lu Té-ming likewise defines b. by phr. 
a. — B. Kuangya: Shi ku has a definction yin b.=y ii e. ‘stupid’ (Legge for phr. a. 
follows this). Not even the diligent Wang Nien-sun has been able to adduce any support 
for this. — C. In Kyii: Tsin yii 4 there is (in a different context) a similar definition of 
various shortcomings: meng-sou blindness, lung-wai deafness, t’ung-hun 
puerility and yin-yin dumbness. The last runs f.: “the dumb one cannot be made to 
speak”; Hii Shen likewise defines yin b. as meaning g. ‘sound of speech’, i.e. vocal sounds 
without real words. From the parallelism with meng-sou, lung-wai and t’ung- 
hun it is evident that yin-yin to the Kyii author is a synonym-binome meaning 
‘dumb’ (though Wei Chao, curiously, defines b. by phr. a. even here in phr. f.).—It follows 
that the word yin (ngjén b.) had two different meanings: ‘deceitful’ and ‘dumb’, but 
it is clear that only the former (A) suits the context in Tso phr. a. 

146. Hi 24 phr.a. shi ché. A. Tu Yi: shi b. ‘to bestow, to give’ means c., para- 
phrasing d.: “If they have (bestowed:) done meritorious service, they expect reward 
excessively”. Thus a.—“The rewarder gets tired, the (bestower:) renderer of service 
will be insatiable”. — B. Legge: “The rewarder gets tired, the receiver is never satisfied” . 
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This means that whereas pao in the first line is a transitive verb, the s hi in the second 
line would be a passive: shi ché “the endowed one”.—Both interpr. are admissible, 
but A is grammatically better. 


147. Hi 24 phr. a. yii shi: “The King’s y ii shi would resist them” (the attacking 
Ti barbarians). A. Tu Yii: yii shi. b. are “the king’s 12 y ii shi [recorded in] the 
Chouli”. — B. Shen K’in-han: Chouli has no yii shi but “yii p’u c. 12 men”, palace 
guards, and Tu may have thought of these. Or else Tso’s yii shi were the same as 
Chouli’s “hu shi 800 men” (d.) private soldiers. — C. The term yii shi b. recurs 
in Tso: Siang 22 and Siang 30, in both cases the ruler’s close attendants. In the situation 
of phr. a. one or several such attendants may have tried to prevent the foes from entering 
the palace. 


148. Hi 24 phr. a. ch’eng k’i fu. The first line is a quotation from Ode 151: 
“That gentleman there, he is not (equal to:) worthy of his [fine] clothes”. The nobleman 
Tsi Tsang loved to wear a cap with king-fisher’s feathers. He was murdered. A. Lin Yao- 
sou: a., second line: “Tsi Tsang’s clothing (the cap) was not equal to [the man]” (it was 
too fine). — B. Lu Té-ming’s text version read b. The archaic forms of c. (d.) and e. were 
very similar and a confusion easy. Wang Nien-sun: b. is the proper reading, d. is a corrup- 
tion, ki e. means f. cf. Tso: Huan 18 phr. g.: “Chou Kung did not follow [the advice], 
therefore he (arrived:) came to his end”. Thus a., second line: “That Tsi Tsang came to 
his end [shows that] he was not worthy of it” (sc. the pretentious cap of a mighty 
potentate). This makes the parallelism with the quoted Ode line complete. Plausible. 


149. Hi 24 phr. a. kuan kii. The fugitive king sojourned in Fan, and the prince 
of Cheng daily made an inspection. A. Tu Yu paraphrases b., further expounded by 
K’ung Ying-ta: a.=“They inspected their government offices [and made them] furnish 
[supplies] to Fan”. — B. Legge: “They examined and saw that the officers sent sufficient 
supplies to Fan”.—C. Yii Yiie: In the following lines it is said that only after having 
done this they attended to the c. (private governments:) government of their own state. 
Thus kuan stands as contrast to si ‘private’ and hence means e., the kuan being 
an attribute to ki; thus a.: *They inspected the official furnishings to Fan’’ (where 
the overlord, the king, resided). Convincing. 


150. Hi 25 phr. a. fu wai. Two noblemen walked with the premier on the city 
wall. A. Tu Yi: “They took him under the arms and rushed outside [the wall] 
and killed him”.—Tuan Yi-ts’ai: fu b. stands for fu c. ‘to fall prostrate’: “They took 
him under the arms, threw him outside [the wall] and killed him”. An arbitrary and 
unnecessary guess. 


151. Hi 25 phr. a. ming yu. The same phr. a. occurs in Tso: Chuang 18). A. Tu 
Yii takes ming chi b. with the common meaning ‘ordered for him’=‘gave him’. yu 
c.= ‘gifts of silk’ as d. ‘encouragement’. Thus a.: “The king feasted him with sweet spirits 
and endowed him with encouraging gifts”.—B. Kyii: Tsin yii 4 (the same story) has phr. 
e. Here Wei Chao says ming b. means f.: “The king ... spirits, he ming kung gave 
rank-degree [garments] to the prince [along with] sacrificial meat and encouraging gifts 
(of silk)”. (c. and g., both Arch. gzig, k’ii sheng, are one and the same word). This is gram- 
matically unacceptable: if ming kung means (he “rank-degree’d.:) gave rank-degree 
garments to the prince, there should be another verb before tsu yu. Thus e. will be, 
like a.: ‘ming kung he endowed the prince with tsu yu _ sacrificial meat 
and encouraging gifts”. 


152. Hi 25 phr. a. suei. The prince of Tsin demands a favour from the king. A. 
Tu Yii: suei b. was the tunnel path leading down into a tomb: “He demanded [the 
right of having] a tomb tunnel [when dead]”. suei b. ‘tunnel’ is well attested 
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(Tso: Yin 1). — B. Wei Chao in comm. on the same story in Kyii: Chou yii, chung says 
suei b. refers to the liu suei c. “six out-lying districts belonging to the Royal 
domain”. But phr. a. refers to the funeral rites, as described in Chouli: Suei jen phr. d.: 
“At the great funerals (sc. of the king and the queen) he (the Suei-jen) leads the corvée- 
men of the six out-lying districts and brings them (to the Si-t’u minister for functioning 
at the burail). Thus a.: “He demanded [corvée-men from the] suei [districts for his 
burial]”. A comical brachylogy. A. is evidently preferable. 


153. Hi 25 phr.a. wang chang. A. Tu Yii and Wei Chao: a.= “This (sc. the tomb 
tunnel) is a mark of distinction (honour) of the king’s”. — B. Yii Yiie: Kuangya: 
Shi k’i has an entry b., and chang is well attested in the sense of ‘norm, rule, statute’. 
Thus a.: “This is a (norm:) rule [valid only] for a king”.—Both interpr. are admissible, 
but there is no reason for abandoning the ancient one (A). 


154. Hi 25 phr. a. k’i fu. A. Legge translates: (Here are none but the king’s rela- 
tives and kin) “will you make them captives?”. — B. It is true that k’i b. can have an 
interrogative meaning, as in Tso: Ting 5 phr. c.: “Will I then do it?”, but it is then as a 
rule combined with a final interrogative particle. In phr. a. there is instead the final ye, 
and k’i should be the modal particle: a.=“May you make them captives!” (and see 
what the fatal result will be). 

155. Hi 25 phr.a. king. A. Tu Yii punctuates after king b. and defines this as=c. 
Later comm. have taken this to mean that Tu read c. hing ‘to walk, to travel’. a.= 
“Chao Ts’uei with a pot of food was following your wanderings, he became hungry but 
did not eat it”. — B. Liu Hiian punctuated after d. and took b. as standing for king 
e.: “Chao Ts’uei with a pot of food followed [you], he king (experienced:) felt hunger 
but did not eat”. Tsang Yung-chung and Wang Nien-sun adduce many cases where b. 
and e. are used one for the other in the early texts and they accept B. — C. Tsiao siin: 
king b. properly means ‘a small path’. Chao had been separated from his lord Ch’ung-er 
and come into a small path, but though alone he loyally refrained from eating his master’s 
food: a.=“Chao Ts’uei with a pot of food followed you, in a small path he became 
hungry but did not eat it”. In support he adduces Hanfei: Wai ch’u shuo, tso, where 
the story is told, not of Chao Ts’uei but of Ki Cheng: “He had gone astray and lost the 
road and became separated from his prince, he became hungry” etc. This is thus the earliest 
explanation of our par. and C. is probably correct. | 

156. Hi 26 phr. a. k’ao shi. A. Tu Yii (after Kuangya): k’ao b.=c. ‘to re- 
compense for toil’, Lu Té-ming reading k’og/k’du/k’ ao, k’ii sheng: a.=“The prince 
sent Chan Hi to offer remunerating provisions to the army”. — B. Fu K’ien: 
“because the army was d. dried, he presented it drink and food”. This e. ‘dry’ was k’og/ 
k’du/k’ ao, shang sheng. A comical attempt at etymology, provoked by the fact that 
Chouli: Siao hing jen has a phr. f. This, however, means: “If the state’s army is on an 
expedition, he orders to purvey it with remunerating provisions and conjuring sacrifices”; 
here e. is clearly Kt for b. — C. Yii Yiie quotes Kyii: Lu yii, shang (the same story) phr. 
g. “He sent Yi Hi with fat (meat) and washing-water to offer remunerations to the army” 
(Wei Chao here, like Tu above: b.=c.). Yii, however, thinks that the k’ ao b. here in g. 
is a corruption of kao h. ‘fat, to fatten’ in the widened sense of ‘to enrich’ (cf. Tso: 
Siang 19 phr. i. “[fattening:] enriching rain”). In the Kyii phr. g. there would thus be 
two kao h., the first meaning ‘fat (meat)’, the second meaning ‘to enrich’, which is 
very unlikely. Interpr. A. is good, without any etymological speculations. 

157. Hi 26 phr. a. hiian k’ing. Kyii: Lu yii, shang, has correspondingly phr. b. 
The characters k’ing c. ‘empty vessel, empty’ and k’ing d. ‘boomerang-shaped 
musical stone’ etc. are interchangeable (c. for d. in Hanfai: Wai ch’u shuo, shang, and 
d. for c. in Huai: Lan ming). A. Tu Yii on phr. a.: ju e.=f. (common), paraphrasing: 
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“When you are living in the houses, they are emptied (no stores of grain)”. Tu seems 
to take hiian k’ing to be a binome, meaning ‘empty’: but hiian has no such 
meaning. — B. Fu K’ien paraphrases: “Your houses are all cleared out so that only the rafters 
are left”, K’ung Ch’ao explaining further: “hiian k’ing means that there are only 
the rafters, no cover”. How all this is reconcilable with the Tso text is difficult to see. 
— C. Legge: “Your houses are k’ing empty like hiian hanging [musical stones]”. 
— D. It is evident that hiian k’ing inb. is the proper reading (and cannot be divided 
as in interpr. C): “Your houses are like suspended musical stones”, the boomerang- 
shaped object giving a metaphor: the knee of the k’ ing depicting the ridge of the house 
and the two slanting arms depicting the eaves—there is nothing below this roof. 


158. Hi 26 phr. a. pao tsii. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b., inverting the pao and 
ts ii and taking pao c. as a verb; we should have to revert to the proper word sequence: 
“Our poor state therefore has not ventured to protectingly assemble [troops]”, — B. 
pao c. here is a short-form for d. ‘a stronghold’, a garrisoned place forte, see in detail 
Tso Gl. 85 above. a.=“Our poor state therefore has not ventured to assemble 
[troops] in strongholds”, i.e. keeping garrisons for the defense of the country—it is 
open to the invader. 


159. Hi 27 phr. a. kuan er. A. K’ung Ying-ta says er b. is here merely the final 
particle: “He pierced three men”. — B. Hung Liang-ki: Shuowen has a char. ch’é ce. 
meaning ‘to pierce the ear and Hii quotes the Si-ma fa to the effect that such piercing 
was the punishment for slight offences in the army. Thus a.: “He pierced the ears of 
three men”. Evidently right. 

160. Hi 27 phr. a. tun. A. K’ung Ying-ta: tun (wan b) means c.: “He considers 
(ample:) weighty (important) the Odes and the Documents”. tun b. in the sense of d. 
‘thick, ample is well attested (Ode 40, see Gl. 112, etc.) — B. Yii Yiie: On Ode 300 phr. 
e. Cheng Hiian defines b. as.—f., and our phr. a. should be equal to g. But Cheng was 
wrong (refuted in Gl. 1162) and b. has no such meaning. — C. The b.=d. above is right, 
but not in K’ung’s fashion; it applies to the man himself. a.=“He is (thick, ample, 
solid:) amply versed in the Odes and the Documents”. Cf. Li: Chung yung phr. h.: 
“Amply (strongly) he esteems the Rites”. The word tun (twani.) ‘ample, to treat amply, 
generous’ (Shu Gls. 1277, 1297, 1308) is etym. the same word. Hence in Kyii: Tsin yii 
4 (same story) we find phr. j.: “He maintains his studies evermore (amply, thickly:) solidly 
(Wei Chao i.=d.). 

161. Hi 27 phr. a. huai sheng. A. Liu Hiian paraphrases b. “The people cherish 
their (dwelling-places:) homes”. That Liu took sheng c. in a concrete sense=k ii 
ch’u ‘dwelling-place’ is due to a preceding line d. in which he evidently thought k ii 
means ‘dwelling’. But to interpret sheng c. as=‘dwelling’ is very unnatural. — B. 
Yii Yiie: huai e.=f.: “The people find peace in their living. Yii was likewise influenced 
by the an f. in phr. d. He refers further to Lun: Li jen phr. g. where K’ung An-kuo 
says e.=f. but which means: “The superior man (has in the bosom, cherishes, is bent 
on:) thinks of virtue” (Erya: e.=h.). Yii says that K’ung had the same definition on a 
phr. in Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang, which he really had not. On two Odes Cheng Hiian had the 
same erroneous gloss e.=f.: Ode 30 phr. i., which really means: “While longing, I keep 
(cherishing:) yearning (for you)”; Ode 33 phr. j. which means: “Oh, my beloved one”. 
Cf. also Ode 236 phr. k.: “And so he could (have in the bosom, have in mind:) aspire to 
much happiness”, on which Cheng Hiian: e.=h., cf. Gl. 771. — C. It is certainly this 
latter meaning of huai that obtains in phr. a.: “The people (cherish:) think fondly 
of their sheng”. But this sheng, if alluding to the preceding k ti 1., does not mean 
‘dwelling-place’ (with A); k ii 1. itself often means ‘to dwell=to live’ and phr. d. means: 
“They have not yet found peace in their living”. And phr. a.: “The people think foundly 
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of their [present] living” (and do not oppose the government).—Legge and Couvreur 
have paraphrases phrs. d. and a. in free ways that do not tally with the Tso text. 

162. Hi 27 phr. a. chi chi. Prince Wen of Tsin arranged great hunting expeditions 
in order to train the people in strict military rules. A. Tu Yii: chi chi b. means c., 
thus phr. a.: “He instituted [special] (keepers of degrees:) controllers of degrees, in order 
to regulate the [military] officers”. Rather sophisticated. — B. Ying Shao in comm. on 
Han shu: Hing fa chi explains d.: “He instituted chi chi to be the regulations 
for the six [classes of military] officers”. This would mean that chi chi “the 
observance of degrees” was a military code. Somewhat simpler than A; but both explana- 
tions are very uncertain. | 

163. Hi 28 phr.a. mou yiie. A. This is the orthodox text: “He heard his (multi- 
tude:) soldiers planning, saying: let us ch’eng proclaim that we will encamp 
among the graves”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: Both the T’ung tien and the T’ai p’ing yii 
lan quote without the ytie b. and this should be a preferable version: “He heard his 
soldiers planning, ch’ eng saying: we will encamp among the graves’”.—The idea is 
that the people in the beleaguered city should hear this threat, so version A suits the 
context best. 

164. Hi 28 phr. a. hien chuang. Wen Kung of Tsin attacked Ts’ao and found 
300 dignitaries in that small state. Then follows phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “Furthermore he said: 
(present:) report the circumstances” (sc. of their merits for such high positions). — B. 
Shen K’in-han: In Kyii: Tsin yii 4 we read b. When Wen was a fugitive prince he had 
been insulted by the prince of Ts’ao who had kuan peeped at him when in his bath, 
to see if he had the ribs grown together. b.=“Wen Kung punished the peeping at his 
(shape:) body”. The hien chuang in phr. a. should refer to the same as the kuan 
chuang in phr. b. a.=“Moreover he said: they hien exposed chuang my 
(shape:) body”. For chuang cf. Tso: Siang 4 phr. c.: “(He has) the shape (appearance) 
of a bear or a tiger”.—Tso and Kyii undoubtedly refer to the same episode, with interpr. B. 

165. Hi 28 phr. a. yu ning. The prince had sent a messenger to control Wei Ch’ou’s 
hurt and Wei answers: “Thanks to your divine influence, a. “A. Tu Yiti paraphrases b. 
which makes poor sense. — B. Huei Tung: just as luan c. can mean its opposite, d. 
(very wrong, see Gl. 1464), so ning (nieng e) ‘peace, well-being’ should here mean 
the opposite: a.=“There is no ning suffering (hurt)”. An absurd idea. C. Liu Wen-k’i 
quotes Chu Tsiin-sheng: ning (nieng e) is Kt for yin (ngzén f), which Fangyen says 
can mean g. ‘hurt’ (cf. Tso: Wen 12 below); phonetically inadmissible. — D. ning e. 
can mean ‘to inquire about the well-being of’, as in Ode 2 phr. h.: “I return to wish peace 
to father and mother’. Thus a.=“There is no reason for inquiring about my well- 
being” (to wish me health). Couvreur has rightly followed this. 

166. Hi 28 phr. a. san po. A. Tu Yii: po (pak b.) means c. ‘to make an effort’: 
“He jumped up (see LC 845) in three efforts (thrice)”. Hung Liang-ki: pak b. is 
then Kt for po (pdék d.) ‘to press’. — B. Lu Té-ming says b. is a short-form for mo 
(ma&k e.): “He jumped [a distance of] three field-paths” (across two field lots?). Wang 
Yin-chi, however, referring to a phr. in the Shi ming, says mo e. here means ‘to run 
obliquely’: “He jumped in three oblique movements”. Too weakly substantrated. — C. 
Hung Liang-ki mentions that “some” thought b. is a corruption of ch’i f.: “He jumped 
[a distance of] three feet”. An arbitrary guess.—A. is convincing. 

167. Hi 28 phr. a. kien chi. A. Tu Yii: kien chi b. means c. ‘to block, to 
stop’: “I wish to (block:) shut my calumniator’s mouth”. But neither kien nor chi 
has such a meaning (GSR 685 should be corrected accordingly). — B. Hung Liang-ki: 
In comm. on Ode 274 the Han school defines chi (tap d) ‘to grasp, to hold’ as=e. ‘to 
subdue’. It is then a short-form for chi (fzap f) ‘scared’, there used as a transitive: ‘terrifying’ 
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(see in detail Gl. 1084). Thus a.: “I wish to intercept and scare my calumniator’s mouth”. 
The idea of ‘scaring’ or ‘subduing’ someone’s mouth is not very happy. — C. Both words 
have their ordinary values: kien ‘to insert, to come in between, to intercept’; chi 
‘to hold, to direct, to control’. Thus a.: “I wish to intercept and control my calum- 
niator’s mouth.” 

168. Hi 28 phr. a. k’ ang ch’ou, A. Tu Yi: k’ang b.=c.: (If we break our 
promise to Ch’u) “and (stand up against:) face its (sc. Ch’u’s) enmity” (Couvreur: “nous 
serons en butte 4 sa vengeance”; Legge: “meeting Ch’u as an enemy”). This meaning of 
k’ang (k’dng, k’ii sheng b) ‘to be the equal of, to stand up against, to oppose, to with- 
stand, antagonist’ is common, written b. or d. or e. Cf. Tso Gl. 328 below. — B. Kyii: 
Tsin yii 4 has another version: f., and Wei Chao defines k’ ang e. as=g. ‘to save’: 
f.—(If we do not requite Ch’u’s kindness) “but save Sung” (which Ch’u beleaguered). 
This entails that ch’ou ‘enemy’ in phr. a. refers to Sung, not to Ch’u. a. =(If we break 
our promise to Ch’u) “and save (protect) its ch’ ou enemy”. Wang Nien-sun confirms 
this by pointing out that both b. and e. frequently occur in Tso with the meaning ‘to 
protect, to defend’. — C. Liu Wen-k’i would propose yet another interpr.: “. . . and (oppose:) 
prevent its (Ch’u’s) enmity (against Sung)”, which is certainly no improvement.—Wei 
Chao and Wang Nien-sun are convincing. 

169. Hi 28 phr. a. su pao. A. K’ung Ying-ta, following up a free paraphrase of 
Tu Yii’s, defines su b. as=c. ‘empty’: “(We are k’ ii crooked, they are chi straight), 
their (host:) army is, (though empty:) though without food, [as] satiated”. This because 
Kyii: Tsin yii 4 has correspondingly d.: “In their army there is nobody who is not wrathful” 
(the wrath making up for the lacking food). It is true that in various early phrases (e. in 
Chuang-tsi, f. in Shi) b. has been defined as=c., but then in quite another sense. — B. 
Huei Tung cites Yi Chou shu: Wu ch’eng phr. g.: (In war) “the straight vanquish the 
crooked, the many vanquish the few, the satiated vanquish the hungry”. su _ b. is well 
attested in Tso (and elsewhere) as meaning ‘ordinarily, habitually’ and the speaker gives 
the same reasons for the superiority of the enemy’s army: (We are crooked, they are straight) 
“their army is habitually satiated (well supplied with food)”. This is convincing. 
Moreover, Tso narrates how, after the battle, the victorious Tsin army lived 3 days on 
the grain left by the beaten Ch’u army. 

170. Hi 28 phr.a. fu ki. A. Tu Yii reads ki b.: (Wen Kung dreamt) “that the prince 
of Ch’u fell over him and (fed on:) sucked his brain” (cf. LC 767). — B. Huei Tung quotes 
Yii Jen-chung who proposes that the text should rightly have yi c. instead, with the 
line cut after this yi: “that the prince of Ch’u fell and he (Wen Kung) sucked his 
brain”. This would be a presage of a great victory.—Liu Wen-k’i points out that, long 
before Tu Yii, Wang Fu in his Ts’ien fu lun: Meng lie and Wang Ch’ung in his Lun heng: 
Pu shi both evidently read ki b.; the former, indeed, says that the dream, so ominous 
to Wen Kung, was followed by his great victory, an example of dreams not coming true. 
And A. is easily confirmed by the following words: “Therefore he (Wen Kung) became 
scared” and Tsi Fan had to convince him that the dream after all was auspicious. 

171. Hi 28 phr. a. hi. A. Lin Yao-sou: “I beg to [be allowed to] sport with your 
warriors”. The Ch’u general Tsi-yii modestly speaks of the battle as a sporting game, 
a courteous understatement. — B. Huei Tung, quoting Chu Kuo-cheng: hi (yia b.) is 
in Shuowen defined as meaning c. ‘weapon’ and is here taken as a verb=d. “I beg to [be 
allowed to] with your warriors use weapons”. hi b. is not attested in the sense of ‘weapon’ 
in any pre-Han text and T’ai p’ing yii lan quotes Shuowen not b.=c. but b.=e. ‘to sport’; 
the char. c. is evidently a corruption, c. and e. being so similar. — C. Wang Yin-chi cites 
a passage in Kyi: Tsin yii 9 where hi b. clearly means ‘to wrestle’ (Wei Chao: f. ‘to 
match their strength’) and this should be the meaning in phr. a. This really comes to 
the same as interpr. A., wrestling being a sporting game. 
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172. Hi 28 phr. a. hien yin. It is a description of the full equipment of the war- 
chariot’s horse. There is dissention about the meaning on several points. 

hien b. A. Tu Yii: ‘strap on the back’ — B. Hii Shen: strap attached at the horse’s 
yi c. armpit’. The word also occurs in Siin: Li lun, and there Yang Liang says ‘strap on 
the horse’s fu d. This is obscure, and Wang Sien-k’ien thinks this d. is a corruption of 
c., whereas Kuei Fu thinks it should be fu e. ‘belly’. The question of the hien re- 
mains open. 

yin f. C. Tu Yiu: ‘strap on the breast’. — D. Lin Yao-sou: ‘pulling-rope attached to 
the wheel-axle cap’. This is, sure enough, Hii Shen’s definition of the char. f., in itself 
correct and well attested. But Wang Nien-sun has clearly shown that the yin f. in 
phr. a. is a corruption of the similar graph kin g., which Hii Shen defines as ‘strap on 
horse’s breast’, agreeing with Tu in C. above (cf. also Tso Gl. 56 above). This word recurs 
in Tso: Ting 9 and in Mo: Lu wen. 

yang h. E. Tu Yii: ‘strap on the belly’ — F. Hii Shen: ‘strap on the neck’, so also 
the Shi ming. Here again the question remains open. 

pan i. G. Tu Yii: ‘strap on the hou j. behind (haunch?) of the horse’. Hii Shen: 
i.=chi k. ‘a rope, to fasten’, which tells us nothing. 


173. Hi 28 phr. a. k’iung pien. A. Tu Yii says the pien ‘cap’ was made of 
fawn skin (an arbitrary guess) and he quotes an Ode line showing that he took it to refer 
to a man’s cap: “Tsi-yti made for himself a gem [-adorned] cap with jade [-adorned] 
strings”. Hii Shen quotes sitin b., more or less synonymous with the k’iung of 
phr. a. — B. Fu K ’ien: k’iung (siin) pien means e. ‘adornment of a horse’. Chang 
Heng (early 2nd c. A.D.) in his Si king fu describes the embellishments on the emperor’s 
horses and there he says b.; Sie Tsung comments: pien ‘cap’ means e. ‘a horse’s cap’ 
and ying means f. ‘strap on horse’s neck, (see Gl. 172 above).—The context refutes B. 
The Spirit of the Ho (River) demanded the cap from Tsi-yii, why should a river deity 
want an adornment of a horse? And the text says about Tsi-yii: wei chi fu ye “he 
had not yet worn it”. 


174. Hi 28 phr.a. ming yu. yu b. is equal to yu c.; several text versions have 
c., not b. There are quite a series of apparently independent characters which are really 
etym. one and the same word: gjiig d., k’ii sheng, the fundamental meaning being ‘to be 
on the right side’; tso yu ‘to be on the left and the right of’ then means ‘to attend upon, 
to assist’, further, by extension ‘to prompt, to encourage’. Tu Yii paraphrases phr. a. so 
as to show that he understood: ming Tsin hou “he gave appointment to the prince 
of Tsin, and yu encouraged him (by gifts)” (Couvreur: “l’empereur lui conféra un nouveau 
titre et lui donna des présents”). Yet the ming ‘appointment’ ceremony comes later 
in the narrative and it seems preferable to translate phr. a. thus: “(The king) ming 
conferred upon the prince of Tsin (encouragements:) gifts” (so Legge). See also 
Tso Gl. 151 above. 

175. Hi 28 phr.a. kiu t’i. The word kiu (kj6g b.) recurs a few lines later in a treaty: 
(The one who transgresses this treaty, may the Spirits:) c. In neither place does Tu Yui 
give any definition. Legge skips it in phr. a. and renders it by ‘to mark (observe)’ in phr. 
c. Couvreur renders it by ‘réprimer’ in phr. a. and by ‘juger’ in phr. c. The fundamental 
meaning of b. is ‘to bind’ and by extension it can mean ‘to restrict, to correct, to control’ 
as in Tso: Chao 6 phr. d. (see Gl. 1130); hence also ‘to supervise’ (see LC 726). A. Tu Yi: 
t’i (t’tek e.) means f. ‘far away’, here transitive: a.=“To control and keep at a dis- 
tance the offenders against the king.” It is then, as often, the same word as t’ i 
(t’sek g.), and the char. is sometimes abbreviated into h. — B. An early inscription (the 
Wei T’an stele) quotes i., and Huei Tung thinks that e. in phr. a. is simply Kt for this 
t’i (#tek j.) ‘to cut to pieces, to destroy’: a.=“to control and destroy the offenders against 
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the king”. In an exactly similar case in Ode 256 Cheng Hiian says that g. is Kt for j., 
then meaning k. For full details of this and parallels see Gl. 950.—Both interpr. A. and 
B. are acceptable, just as in Ode 256 (and in a corresponding case in Ode 299, likewise 
described in Gl. 950). 


176. Hi 28 phr. a. kiin ch’en. A. Tu Yii: “The prince and the subjects (ministers) 
have not been of accord” (the former wanting to side with Ch’u but not the latter). — 
B. Yii Yiie: In Kuan: Wen phr. b.: “Among the ministers, such who have positions but 
not domains” the kiin ch’en ec. is a short-form for k’ iin ch’en d., as shown by 
Wang Nien-sun (with a similar example in Kuan: Ta k’uang). It should be the same in 
phr. a.: “The ministers have not been of accord”.—The sequel in the text confirms B. 


177. Hi 28 phr. a. chung. (the same phr. a. in Tso: Ting 4). A few lines later phr. b. 

Tu Yii simply says chung c.=d. which is highly ambiguous. No doubt c. and d. are 
etymologically the same word: ‘middle, centre’, but this has many different shades of 
meaning, — A. Couvreur takes it to mean ‘heart’: a. (Hi 28): “Le ciel a touché leurs coeurs”; 
(Ting 4): “Le ciel a mis dans nos coeurs” (la résolution de chatier Ch’u); b. (Hi 28): “afin 
de toucher le coeur du ciel”. The chung c. “coeur’ would then mean “the hearts” 
of the men in a. but the “heart” of Heaven in b., which is very unlikely. — B. Legge is 
inconsistent. a. (Hi 28): “Heaven is guiding al] minds”; b. (Hi 28): “to direct our con- 
sciences”; but a. (Ting 4): “Heaven has now moved our hearts”.—It is doubtful whether 
chung b. ever means ‘heart’. In Tso: Siang 18 we find phr. e. which Legge translates: 
“If you do not stop, I will shoot you through your heart”, but this is wrong. A warrior 
has hit his enemy with two arrows in the shoulder, flanking the neck and says: “If you 
do not stop, you will receive (an arrow) in the centre (the neck).” — C. Lin Yao-sou 
therefore takes chung c. in the more abstract sense; it means ‘inner feelings, mind 
(cf. Legge above), conscience, hence also (very often) ‘conscientious, correct, Just’, as in 
Shu: Li hing phr. f., more precisely quoted in Hou Han Shu phr. g.: “in the (correctness:) 
justness of the punishments” (see Gl. 2042). Thus phr. a. (Hi 28, speaking of the disloyal 
ministers): “Heaven has [now] (elicited:) brought out their (conscientiousness:) 
justness” (made them repent); phr. a. (Ting 4): “Heaven has brought out our [sense 
of] justness” (in going to inflict punishment on Ch’u). Phr. b.: (We beg to make a 
treaty before you, great Spirits) “so as to bring out [our] (heavenly:) heaven-given 
justness”. 

178. Hi 28 phr. a. siang ki. A. Tu Yii expounds: (If there are such who transgress 
this treaty) b. “and with ill (wickedness, enmity) meet each other”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: 
Tu has no right to insert a c. which is not in the text, ki d. is a corruption of the similar 
graph fan e.: “and turn against each other”.—B. is arbitrary and unnecessary. a.= 
“and siang ki collide with each other” (come into conflict). 

It should be observed that a phr. f., which occurs in Tso: Hi 33, in a different context, 
has quite another purport, as shown in Tso: Chao 20 phr. g. 

179. Hi 28 phr. a. kuo. Hii Shen has a char. kuo (kwek b.) defined as='‘the left 
ear cut from a slain enemy warrior’. Hii, however, records a variant c., as here (and also 
in Hi 22). Mao Heng, on Ode 241 char. c. gives the same definition. The Tsi lin, on the 
other hand, says that they could either present the ear (char. b.) or cut off and present 
the whole head (char. c.). In the archaic period the latter was certainly practised, as 
shown by excavations in An-yang, where graves were filled with cut heads. The “cut 
ears” version is probably a scholarly attempt to suggest a less gruesome practice. — A. 
Tu Yii says shou (86g d.) means shu (slju e.) ‘to count’: “... they counted the cut 
heads”. d. has no such meaning and could not be Kt for e. — B. a.=“They presented 
the spoils and handed over the cut heads’”’. 

180. Hi 28 phr. a. ytie, wa. A. This is Tu Yii’s version: “He [let] cut the feet of 
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K’ien Chuang-tsi.” yiie, wa (ngiwdt, ngwat b.) to cut the feet’. — B. Yii Yiie: From 
& gloss by Cheng Hiian quoted in K’ung Ying-ta’s comm. on Shu: K’ang kao it appears 
that Cheng’s text here had er (n1ag e.) ‘to cut the ears’ and the b. in phr. a. is a corruption 
of c—The yiie b. cutting of the feet was a common punishment (Tso passim) whereas 
the cutting of the ears was not. Therefore, when in Shu: K’ang kao and Lii hing the 
Ku-wen version had er c. as a punishment, this is certainly a corruption of yiie b., 
see Gl. 1640. Version A is therefore preferable. 


181. Hi30 phr.a. yiie kuo. Tsin and Ts’in laid siege to Cheng; an envoy from Cheng, 
sent to the prince of Ts’in, says: a. Legge and Couvreur have misunderstood this passage. 
Tu Yii says that Tsin was situated between Ts’in and Cheng so that yiie kuo b. means 
‘to step over [another] state’. But this is not correct, Ts’in having free way to Cheng. 
The word kuo c. means ‘state’ but also very often the ‘capital of a state’; yiie d. 
frequently means ‘far away, to go away from’, e.g. Tso: Siang 15 phr. e.: (If a man like 
me carries a gem in his bosom) “he cannot (g0 away from:) leave his village”. The 
kuo c. here in phr. a. stands as contrast to pi f. ‘out-lying part, border district; this 
latter here serves as a verb: a.=“If to destroy Cheng is advantageous to you, kan 
would I dare trouble your (office-holders:) high officers (sc. it would be futile 
to complain); but ywlie kuo b., to go far away from [your] capital yi pi 
yutian in order to make a border district (to Ts’in) of a distant region (sc. 
Cheng), you, my lord, know the difficulty of that”. 


182. Hi 30 phr. a. hing li. A. Tu yi: hing li b. means ‘messenger, envoy’. 
— B. Legge: b.=‘baggage’. — A. is right since 1i (lzag c., shang sheng) is merely Kt for 
the homophonous 1i (lzag d., shang sheng), the phr. hing-li being written e. in Tso: 
Chao 13. Chu Tsiin-sheng thinks that both c. and d. are Kt for li (lag f., k’ii sheng) 
or for shi (sliag g., k’ii sheng); unnecessary since e. simply means “travelling (arranger:) 
agent”. 

183. Hi 31 phr. a. A. Lin Yao-sou: kung b. is a short-form for c. (very common). 
a.=(Tsin) will certainly favour those who are respectful” (you had better hasten to Tsin 
to show your respect). — B. Wang Nien-sun: Kyii: Lu yii, shang (same story) has corre- 
spondingly phr. d.: “(Tsin) will certainly favour those who come first” (they will 
obtain the gifts of land, the loiterers will get nothing). k ung b. in phr. a. is a corruption 
of e. This seems plausible. 

184. Hi 31 phr. a. kien. The prince of Wei (after a dream) would sacrifice to king 
Siang of the Hia dynasty but Ning Wu-tsi objects: to sacrifice to the Hia line devolves 
on K’i and Tseng, not Wei: b. “K’i and Tseng, whom do they (serve:) sacrifice to?” (Legge 
wrongly: “what are they doing?”). A. Couvreur: a.=“It will not do to kien c. (in- 
sert in:) interpolate between Ch’eng Wang’s and Chou Kung’s instituted sacri- 
fices.” — B. Legge: a.=“You should not kien c. (intermeddle:) interfere with the sacri- 
fices prescribed by ...”. — C. M. Takezoe: c.=—d. ‘to offend against to transgress, to 
disobey’, as in Tso: Siang 11 phr. e.: “If anybody kien c. transgresses this treaty 
declaration”. Thus a.: “It will not do to transgress Ch’eng Wang’s and Chou Kung’s 
instituted sacrifices”.—A suits the context best. 

185. Hi 32 phr. a. wu so. A. Lin Yao-sou: b.=c.: “If they (the soldiers) endure 
the toil but get nothing”. The so d. alone can certainly have no such meaning. — B. 
Ku Yen-wu: b.=e.: “If they endure the toil but come to no use”. Again, d. alone can have 
no such meaning. — C. Shen K’in-han and Chu Tsiin-sheng: The preceding line runs: 
“If the army knows what it is going to do (sc. attack Cheng), Cheng will be sure to get 
to know it”. Then follows a.: “If they endure the toil but (have no place:) do not 
know their destination, their hearts will be disaffected”; so d.=f., as usual. — C. 
is convincing. 
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186. Hi 32 phr. a. chung shou. A. K’ung Ying-ta: shang shou ‘upper 
longevity’ is 120 years, chung shou ‘middle longevity’ is 100 years, hia shou 
‘lower longevity’ is 80 years. Thus a.: What do you understand, you centenarian!” — B. 
Hung Liang-ki: There are various definations. Chuang: Tao Chi: shang shou is 
100 years, chung shou is 80 years, hia shou is 60 years. Lii: An si: chung 
shou does not exceed 60 years.—It is futile to aim at any kind of exactitude here. a.= 
“What do you understand, old man well on in the middle of your old age?” 


187. Hi 33 phr. a. t’o. A. Tu Yii defines b. as=c. ‘easy’ and Lu Té-ming reads it 
t’wit/t’udt/t’ o. The fundamental meaning is ‘to peel off, to take off’, by extension ‘to 
relieve oneself, (relieved:) easy, carefree, careless’. Thus a.: “If they ( the troops) have 
no rules of propriety, they will be careless”. — B. Shen K’in-han: b. is Kt for t’o 
(t’wdt d.) ‘compliant’, as in Yen-tsi: Nei p’ien phr. e.: “Their acting is compliant and not 
oppositional”. a.=“If they have no rules of propriety, they will be compliant” (giving 
way too easily, not resolute). Yet this d. is etym. the same as b., with a variation of the 
meaning: (relieved:) carefree, passive, compliant. And this shade of meaning suits the 
context less well than A. — C. Liu Wen-k’i: Cheng Hiian in gloss on Li: Sang fu siao ki 
instead of a. quotes f. In that Li passage there is the term g. and h. is read t’uei (t’wdd) 
by Lu Té-ming. g. properly means ‘unstrict mourning’, mourning after the time of a really 
punctilious mourning. Here we have another phase of the stem t’wdt above: t’wdd ‘relieved, 
unrestricted’. And even with the proper char. b. we find the same phase in Ode 23 phr. i.: 
“Slowly! Take it easy” (see Gl. 60) where Lu Té-ming reads b. t’ uei (¢’wdd) just like h. 
in phr. g.—There can be no doubt about the meaning of a. (A) but it is questionable whether 
the word b. there should be read ¢’wdé or t’wdd. 

188. Hi 33 phr. a. fu tsi hi k’ien. A. Tu Yi: tsi (tsjar b.) ‘property’ is Kt 
for tsi (tsar c.) ‘grain’ (particularly sacrificial grain), within the same Hs series. Further 
Tu says d.: “sheng e. is called hi f. and k’ien g. means ox, sheep and swine”. 
Tu’s sheng e. here is ambiguous; some have thought that he meant ‘living animal’ 
but the following definition of k’ien would then be meaningless. He probably meant 
sheng e. ‘raw’ as opposed to shu ‘cooked’. Fu K’ien already held that view since he 
defines hi f. by h. (which means ‘raw meat’ in Lun: Hiang tang). Now, as shown in our 
Tso Gl. 34 above, the word hi f. has a large latitude of meaning; it can mean both 
‘domestic animal’ and ‘grain’ and even ‘forage and firewood’, in short various kinds of 
requisites but particularly provisions of food. It is quite legitimate, with Fu and Tu, to 
take it to mean ‘raw meat’ in phr. a. Furthermore, Tu’s definition of k’ien g. as ‘ox, 
sheep and swine is based on Cheng Chung (comm. on Chouli: Chang k’o) who says “lao 
(ox-sheep-swine): animals that can be k’ien led”, further expounded by Cheng Hiian 
(comm. on Yili: P’ing li): “oxen and sheep are led with the right hand, swine are tied”. 
Thus phr. a.: “Those [supplies of] fu dried meat, tsi grain, hi raw meat and 
k’ien (led animals:) oxen-sheep-swine are all used up.” — B. Legge takes tsi 
b. with its ordinary meaning ‘property’ and hi f. as ‘grain’ (which is admissible, see 
above): “Our dried flesh. our money, our rice, our cattle are all used up”. — C. Shen 
K’in-han: In Yi: Kua 56 we find a line i.: “The traveller in a [resting-] place he has got 
his (property:) means of living and his axe”, on which Wang Pi says that the axe is needed 
to cut away the brambles and make the lodging safe. In phr. a. the term fu tsi j. 
should, says Shen, be the same as the k. in Yi (1. and m. both Arch. pzwo, same Hs series); 
j. would refer to the axes needed for the lodging-houses of the Ts’in garrison. A wild 
speculation.—No reason for abanding interpr. A. 

189. Hi 33 phr. a. si kiin. Prince Mu of Ts’in had reinstated prince Wen of Tsin 
in his state; Wen was now dead and his successor was advised to go to war against Ts’in. 
Luan Chi protests: “When we have not yet repaid Ts’in’s (gift:) kind deed, then to attack 
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its army, a.” Tu Yi explains b.: “Because the prince is dead”, to forget Ts’in’s (gift:) 
kind deed.” This does not explain the construction. — A. Ku Yen-wu: a.=“Is not that 
to treat-as-dead the prince (Wen)”, sc. forget him and have no regard for him. 
si is then a transitive verb. — B. Huei Tung: a.=c.: “Is not that because of our dead 
prince” (because our prince is dead). Huei continues: He is in his coffin, therefore he is 
called si k tin—si is then an attribute to k tin. He adduces as parallel Tso: Ch’eng 
13 phr. d.: “He despised our dead prince.”—This latter parallel is void of value since 
several text version in Ch’eng 13 read e., which on the contrary confirms A. Wang Nien- 
sun has cited several other corroborating texts (Kyii: Tsin yii 2 phr. f., Li: Huei kuo phr. 
g.) and a few lines later in our Tso chapter we find phr. h.: “Can that be called to treat- 
as-dead our prince?” which decides for A. 


190. Hi 33 phr. a. pu hiu. The context is this: “It was your, the prince’s, kindness 
not to smeer the drums with the blood of [me] your prisoner, but let me return and go 
to my execution in Ts’in; if now my prince [there] executes me, then a. The comm. do 
not explain this pu hiu b. Legge: “I will not forget in death”. Couvreur: (si le prince 
me fait mettre & mort) “je n’arriverai & la décrépitude”(!). The phr. a. recurs often in the 
Tso, and in Ch’eng 3 in a quite analogous context; the prince of Ch’u sends back to Tsin 
his prisoner Chi Ying. The latter says: “Thanks to your goodness your prisoner is able 
to bring back his bones to Tsin; if now my prince [there] executes me, then a. “Legge 
again: “In death I will remember your kindness”. Couvreur, however, rejecting his own 
foolish interpretation above, translates: (Si notre prince me punit de mort) “aprés ma 
mort le souvenir ne périra pas” (il vivra toujours). This is obviously right, in both cases: 
a.=(If my prince there executes me) “even though I die, [your kindness] will be 
unperishable” (will never be forgotten). The style flower pu hiu ‘not rotting, not 
decaying’ is further embroidered upon in Tso: Siang 24. 


191. Hi 33 phr. a. kiao ts’i A. Tu Yi explains kiao ts’i b. as=c., thusa.: 
“The prince of Ts’in in (white:) mourning dress waited for them (sc. the returning generals) 
in the suburb”. — B. In Tso: Wen 4 we find an analogous case, phr. d.: “The prince of 
Ts’in [wore] (reduced:) simple (i.e. mourning) dress and did not have full number of dishes 
when eating” and e. Here Tu Yii says e.=f. “removed from his bed-chamber of state”. 
In Tso: Ch’eng 5 it is said that on the occasion of natural disasters (mountains collapsing, 
rivers going dry) the ruler of the state g. “does not have full number of dishes, has (re- 
duced:) simple dress, discards the music and ch’u ts’ie.” Here Tu Yii says e. means: 
“he lodges in the suburb”. It is evident that all these cases (a., d., g.) refer to the well- 
known rite that in cases of state mourning the ruler withdraws and lodges in a hut in 
the suburb h. In all three cases the ruler performs this mourning rite. Thus a.=“The 
prince of Tsin wore mourning dress and kiao ts’i lodged in the suburb.” 
The ch’u ts’i ind. and g. means “lodged outside” i.e. not in the palace but in the 
suburb. 

192. Wen 1 phr. a. shi tsi, shou tsi. The dignitary Kung-sun Ao (alias Mu Po) 
in Lu asked a physiognomist to predict the future of his sons, the eldest Ku (alias Wen 
Po) and the second No (alias Huei Shu). The prophet says: a. A. Tu Yii: “Ku will shi 
(feed you:) proform the sacrifices to your spirit, No will shou (gather you in:) bury 
you”. — B. Such presages are always recorded in order to show that they turned out to 
come true. But Ku (Wen Po) died before his father (Tso: Wen 14), so he could bring no 
sacrifices to the father’s spirit; hence Tu must be wrong. The story of the family is told: 
Kung-sun Ao (Mu Po) first left the capital and settled in Kii, and Ku (Wen Po) was ap- 
pointed head of the family. But when he was ill he asked that his younger brother No 
(Huei Shu) should be appointed family head and this was granted. It was only later that 
the father Kung-sun Ao died. Hence phr. a. means: “Ku will feed you (subsidize you), 
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but No will (receive you, take over from you:) become your [permanent] successor” 
(he and his descendants will be the family heads). Yet consolingly he adds: “Ku... 
will also have descendants in Lu”. 


193. Wen 1 phr. a. ch’i wei. ch’i ‘teeth’ in the sense of ‘age’ is common and it 
is clear that the phr. a. means: you are still young. But wei b. ‘not yet’ here is strange, 
to say the least. b. is probably a corruption of mo c. which inter alia can mean ‘small, 
slight, trifling’, as in Tso: Chao 14 phr. d.: (Thrice he declared the evils of Shu-yii) “with- 
out minimizing them”, on which Tu Yi: mo c.=e. and kien f.=g. Cf. also Kung- 
yang: Huan 15 phr. h.: “This is only a minimizing expression”; Li: T’an Kung phr. i.: 
“The small (insignificant) Pu!”, on which Cheng Hiian: c.=j. Thus phr. a.: “Your age 
is (small:) low”. b. and c. are often confounded, being so similar. 

We should compare Tso: Hi 15 phr. k.; here again b. should be c.: (We are slack, the 
enemies are eager), “that they (double us:) have twice our value is still mo 
(a minimizing:) an understatement”. Similarly in Tso: Siang 29 the phr. 1. recurs: 
(The songs are admirable but) “still they are (too slight:) insufficient” (not perfect 
enough); b. for c. 


194. Wen 1 phr. a. ling. “They gave him the posthumous name Ling, but his eyes 
would not shut”. Tu Yii gives no explanation of ling here, but when in Tso: Siang 2 
a phr. occurs: “The superior man from this knows that prince Ling of Ts’i was ling” 
and when this refers to an unworthy ruler, Tu Yii cites a line in Yi Chou shu: Shi fa: b. 
“TOne who] when there is disorder does not (reduce:) suppress it, which is certainly a 
disparaging term. But the same Shi fa has several other laudatory applications of ling, 
e.g. “[One who] extremely well knows the service of the Spirits”; [One who] without effort 
achieves fame”. 

The commonest meaning of ling is ‘supernatural, divine, wonderful’ which cannot 
be disparaging. But the word had a double-meaning; it was also applied as a term (equal 
to wu) to sorcerers, shamans (as in Ch’u: Kiu ko, Tung huang t’ai yi, an early text), 
and it is easy to see how these weirdly dressed and pirouetting sorcerers by sedate and 
refined gentlemen were considered low-class. Thus when an unworthy prince was post- 
humously called Ling it was a fine name: “Wonderful” but at the same time a sneering 
epithet: he was a ling “buffoon”. 

195. Wen 1 phr. a. ping. Wang Yin-chi insists that here, as in a long series of anal- 
ogous phrases, the ping (b’ieng b.) ‘side by side, two together, together’ means c. ‘all 
round, everywhere’ (d.) because in ping (beng b.) and p’u (p’o c.) there was yi 
sheng ch’i chuan “the change of one sound” (similar initials and different finals). 
Wang thinks that they were thus cognate and synonymous words. This is, of course, a 
wild speculation. ping b. by extension means ‘several together, comprehensively, 
all round’ and thus can serve as a synonym of p’u c. 

196. Wen 2 phr. a. The meaning is clear: “If a brave hurts (kills) his superior, he 
shall not be received in the Ming-t’ang”. But the particle tsé b. defies analysis here. 
In fact, the text is corrupt, as pointed out by Hung Liang-ki; the proper reading is found 
in Yi Chou shu: Ta k’uang phr. c. 

197. Wen 2 phr. a. kung yung. A. K’ung Ying-ta takes kung b. as short-form for 
kung c., as very often. a.=“(To furnish one’s use, task:) to do one’s duty, that is 
valour”. — B. Lu Té-ming: kung b. is short-form for kung d.: “To have reverence 
for one’s (use, task:) duty, that is valour”. — C. Legge paraphrases: “He who dies in the 
public service is brave”. But kung b. never means ‘public’, unless kung (g’tung b.) 
should be Kt for kung (kung e.) which is very unlikely.—A. is certainly best. 

In the same way, in Ch’eng 18 phr. f. the b. is short for c.: “The ministers had no 
(furnishing:) duty-doing charioteers”. 
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198. Wen 2 phr. a. The prince of Wei had sent K’ung Ta to invade Cheng, which offended 
the overlord the prince of Tsin; the latter sent a punishing army against Wei. The prince 
of Ch’en now advised Wei to oppose Tsin, and Wei sent K’ung Ta against Tsin, with bad 
results. Ch’en now became scared and a. A. Tu Yii explains: b., which shows that he 
took shuo ce. to be Kt for t’o d. (as often): a.=(The prince of Ch’en) “seized K’ung 
Ta in order to extricate himself” (who had played a wicked réle). — B. Legge and Couvreur 
take shuo c.as Kt for yiie d. (as often): (Ch’en) seized K’ung Ta in order to please” 
(please Tsin, says Legge; please Cheng, says Couvreur). — C. shuo ec. has its ordinary 
reading, no Kt needed: (Ch’en) “seized K’ung Ta in order to (explain:) make a 
declaration” (sc. of his own innocence), see Tso Gl. 108 above. 


199. Wen 2 phr. a. ts’i sheng. A. Tu Yi: ts’i b.=su c. Legge takes this su 
of Tu’s with one of its commonest meanings: “Though the son has been reverend and sage”. 
— B. Yii Yiie quotes Li: Tsi t’ung phr. d. and concludes that t.s’i b. means ‘enlightened’, 
all the more since several early texts have the combination f. (Li: Chung yung; Kyii: Chou 
yii; Siin: Siu shen). — C. In Ode 196 we have the phr. g. and Wang Yin-chi, commenting 
on this (see Gl. 583) has shown that ts’i b. there means ‘swift, quick, nimble, quick- 
witted’. Hence this standing phr. ts’i sheng _ here in a. also means the same: “The 
son may have been quick-witted and sage”. Tu Yii’s su c. may have meant the 
same, for it is well attested meaning ‘swift’ (see Gl. 54). The phr. ts’i sheng recurs 
in Tso: Wen 18. 


200. Wen 2 phr. a. sien fu shi. A. Lin Yao-sou punctuates after shi: (Though 
the son has been quick-witted and sage) pu sien fu shi that he does not before 
(preceding) his father eat (sc. in the sacrifice) kiu yi (has been a long time:) 
is an ancient custom”. The text immediately follows up this with examples of Yi, 
T’ang, Wen, Wu. — B. Legge punctuates after fu: “pu sien fu _ he does not take 
precedence of his father shi kiu yi who has enjoyed the sacrifice long”. Grammatically 
awkward.—A. is clearly right. 

201. Wen 2 phr. a. hia Chan K’in. A. Tu Yii: “He (placed-low C.=) let Chan 
K’in be in a low position”. — B. Huei Tung: Lun: Wei-tsi says b.: “Liu-hia Huei (Chan 
K’in) being chief criminal judge was thrice dismissed from his office”. Thus a.= 
“He (sent down:) dismissed Chan K’in”. Plausible. 

202. Wen 2 phr. a. fei liu kuan. A. Tu Yi: “He abolished the six gate bar- 
riers”. Tu explains that the control at the barriers kept out vagabonds. — B. Huei Tung: 
fei b. ‘to throw away, to reject’ here means c., ‘to place, to institute’, acc. to the usage 
that a word could serve for two quite opposite notions, such as luan d. ‘disorder, to 
be disorderly’ which could also mean e. ‘to put in order, good order’ (which, of course, is 
very wrong, see Tso Gl. 165 above). Thus a.=“He (placed:) instituted the six barriers”. 
Huei adduces that the Kia yii quotes f. And Ch’en Shu-hua (ap. Yiian Yiian’s Kiao k’an 
ki) adduces Chuang: Siti Wu Kuei phr. g.: (He attuned two lutes) “and he laid one in the 
hall and one in the chamber” (comm.: b.=o.). All this is based on a misunderstanding of 
the word chi c. This, sure enough, regularly means ‘to lay, to place’ but, with another 
shade in the meaning, also ‘to lay aside, to discard’, as in Tso: Hi 24 phr. h.: (Prince 
Huan) “(laid aside, discarded:) disregarded that he (Kuan Chung) had shot at his (the 
prince’s) belt-hook”. Thus the Kia yii text version f.: “He (laid aside:) discarded the six 
gate barriers” comes to the same as version a. In Chuang phr. g., on the other hand, 
fei ‘to throw away’ has another shade of meaning: with the hand to place something 
and then let go, i.e. ‘to lay’: “He laid one in the hall...”.—A. is obviously right. 

203. Wen 4 phr. a. huai k’i chu. It was said just before that the Ts’i princess, 
consort of the prince of Lu, who had been nonchalantly received without proper nuptial 
rites b. “was not trusted in Lu”, not considered properly the ruler’s consort (Couvreur, 
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wrongly takes ytin c. as=‘truly’: “elle n’était pas vraiment la femme principiale’’). 
A. Tu Yii says chu d. means e. ‘ruler (mistress) of the gynaeceum’: a.=“They discarded 
the trust (in her, sc. among the people) and destroyed her rulership” (her top position in 
the gynaeceum). — B. Liu Wen-k’i: chu d. here has the same value (=f.) as in Lun: 
Hiie er phr. g.: “Take as (dominant:) fundamental the loyalty and trustworthiness”; 
thus a.: “They discarded their trust in her and destroyed its fundament”. The 
combination of chu d. and sin h. is the same as in the Lun phr. g. Moreover, the following 
illustrating quotation from Ode 272, with Tso’s conclusion makes good sense according 
to interpr. B.: “May we fear the majesty of Heaven and thereby preserve it (sc. Heaven’s 
grace)—that refers to the reverence for the fundamental principles” (here alluding to 
the observance of the sacred marriage rites). With interpr. A. the quotation will be meaning- 
less: “May we fear the majesty of Heaven . . —that refers to the reverence for the ruler 
(mistress of the gynaeceum)”.—B. is convincing. 


204. Wen 5 phr. a. hu chu. When the small states Liu and Liao (ruled by descend- 
ants of Kao Yao) were destroyed by Ch’u, a minister in Lu exclaimed: a. A. Tu Yii: 
hu b. has its common meaning ‘sudden’: a.=“Kao Yao will have no sacrifices—how sud- 
den!” This disregards the chu c.=d. Moreover, “sudden” is somewhat comical since 
these sacrifices had continued for many centuries. — B. hu b. is well attested in the 
sense of ‘to destroy’, as in Ode 241 phr. e.: “He exterminated them, he destroyed them” 
(on which Mao Heng b.=f.). Thus a.: “Kao Yao will have no sacrifices, ¢. they have 
destroyed them!”. 


205. Wen 6 phr. a. tung pu t’ao. Tu Yii simply says tung b. means tu c. 
‘to inspect’, after Erya: Shi ku b.=d. ‘to inspect and correct’, thus ‘to control’. A. K’ung 
Ying-ta: “He controlled runaway [culprits]”. Cf. Shu: Mu shi phr. e.: “The great 
criminals and runaways of the four quarters”. — B. M. Takezoe refers to Tso: Ch’eng 
2 phr. f.=g.: “He abolished the debts (sc. to the state)” on which Tu Yii says: h.: “He 
abolished the pu chai (evaded debts:) arrears of taxes”. He thinks our pu t’ao 
in a. is equal to Tu’s pu chai, thus a.: “He controlled the arrears of taxes”.—A. is 
better supported by the Shu parallel. 


206. Wen 6 phr. a. yu. A. Tu Yii: yu b.=c., thus: “He made use of bonds (deeds) 
and compacts”. The definition b.=c. is universal in the commentaries on early texts, 
but not tenable, see Gl. 200 and LC 2126. — B. yu b. is common meaning ‘to follow’, 
and a. means: “He (followed:) kept strictly to the bonds and compacts”. 


207. Wen 6 phr. a. kiu wu. Tu Yu simply paraphrases b.: “He regulated the dirt”, 
which tells us nothing. A. K’ung Ying-ta takes it as a metaphor: “He (regulated:) corrected 
old (impurities:) malpractices [in the government]”. — B. Shen K’in-han: wu c. funda- 
mentally means ‘stagnant water’ (hence also, by extension, ‘muddy, impure’). This 
primary meaning obtains here: “He (regulated:) drained off old swamps” with a 
view to the people’s health. Plausible. 


208. Wen 6 phr. a. chi yen. The phr. recurs slightly varied in Tso: Chao 14 phr. 
b. Tu Yii paraphrases freely: “to promote such worthy men who have not been employed”. 
A. K’ung Ying-ta renders yen ec. by d.: a.=“He brought (out:) forward those who 
were chi blocked and yen (submerged:) living in obscurity”. — B. yen ce. is evi- 
dently Kt for yen e. ‘to stop’ (within the same Hs series), as in Tso: Chao 27 phr. f. 
“in order to stop the calumny”. Thus chi-yen or yen-chi is a synonym-compound: 
“He brought forward (a.) [or: he promoted b.] the (blocked:) obstructed ones”. 


209. Wen 6 phr. a. feng sheng. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. “On the basis of the 
local customs they (sc. the kings) established for them (sc. their coadjutors) the teaching 
norms”; thus a.: “They established for them custom-based teaching-norms”. A dreadful 
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construction, which has caused Legge to sweat (“they planted their instructions in (the 
soil of] the manners [of the people])”. — B. The forger of the spurious Shu chapter Pi 
ming has incorporated phr. a. in his opus, and Pseudo-K’ung interprets: “Establish the 
feng influence and sheng reputation [of the good]”. (Here Legge follows P. K’ung). 
This interpr. simply skips the inconvenient chi. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en: “They established 
chi for them (sc. the good coadjutors) feng-sheng a fame’—caused them 
to be renowned and respected. feng ‘current>rumour>renown’ forms a binome 
with sheng: feng-sheng ‘fame’.—C. is obviously right. 


210. Wen 6 phr. a. ts’ai wu. A. Tu Yi: ts’ ai wu b. refers to c. banners and 
garments” and K’ung Ying-ta fills out d. Thus a.: “They (sc. the ancient kings) distributed 
among them (sc. their coadjutors) (colours:) insignia of different colours and (things =) 
things of different qualities” (sc. to differentiate ranks). (Legge paraphrases wildly: ‘They 
instituted the several modes of distinguishing rank and character”.) — B. E. Fraser 
(Index to the Tso chuan) proposes quite simply: ‘“‘They distributed among them ornamented 
articles”. This, however, does not bring out the whole meaning. — C. K’ung above comes 
near to the truth. The phr. a. undoubtedly alludes to the famous passage in Shu: Kao 
Yao mo (Yi Tsi): “I desire to see the symbols (emblems) of the ancient men” (here follows 
a long row of emblems), e. “with five pigments applied into five colours, those are made 
on the garments” (see in detail Gl. 1321). Our ts’ ai wu b. thus refers to the emblems 
indicating rank distinctions applied on the court garments of the dignitaries. Thus phr. 
a.=‘“They distributed among them the articles (of dress] with colour-emblems”. 


211. Wen 6 phr. a. yi ki. A. Tu Yii: b.=c. ‘rule, norm’; for parallels see LC 2041. 
Tu defines ki d. as=e. and he refers the line to the tributes. a.=“They explained to 
them the norms and correct amounts [of the tributes]”. This because in Tso: Chao 
13 there are phrs. f. and g. For ki d.=e. ‘the middle way, correctness, correct’ 
see Gl. 1524. — B. Couvreur: ki d. has its most common meaning ‘the extreme’, here 
‘les limites & garder’: “They explained to them the norms and (top points:) limits [of 
the tributes]”.—A seems preferable since it makes d. more analogous to b. 

212. Wen 6 phr. a. piao yi. A. Tu Yii: yin b.=c. ‘to lead’ and piao yi 
d.=e. a.=“‘they (the kings) led them (the coadjutors) on by the rules of deportment’’. 
This is grammatically faulty since there is no preposition before piao yi. — B. Wang 
Nien-sun: piao f. means ‘sign-post’ (very common) and vi g., the same as Hii Shen’s 
h.=i. (Erya: j.=1.). likewise means ‘sign-post’ (in King yi shu wen Wang gives many 
text proofs); piao-yi is a synonym-binome. Thus a.=“They (the kings) procured 
for them signs-posts (guidance)”. Plausible. 

213. Wen 6 phr. a. fang li. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b. (They taught them) “to 
(make dykes against:) guard against [what is evil] and [promote what is] advantageous’. 
We should then have to turn it thus: a.=‘“‘They taught them what to guard against and 
what to consider advantageous”. This is very strained. — B. M. Takezoe: fang li 
c. means the same as the phr. fu li d. in Tso: Siang 28: “Riches should be like pieces 
of cloth or silk which have e. standard measures; when the people have ample livelihood 
and f. enjoy profit (gain, opulence), virtue should fu chi g. put strict (measures:) 
limits to it (the profit); it causes them not to be extravagant; that is called d. fu 11”. 
In our phr. a fang h. ‘dyke, to put dykes against’ gives the same meaning. a.= 
“They (the kings) taught them (the coadjutors) to put (dykes:) strict limits to 
the profit (gain, opulence)”. Plausible. 

214. Wen 6 phr. a. ch’ang chi. A. Tu Yii: wei b.=c. (Ts’ang Kie p’ien ap. 
comm. on Wsiian has this definition): “They entrusted (charged) them with regular 
grades [of offices]’’. — B. Legge: “They employed for them the regular duties [of the 
several officers]”—whatever that may mean. — C. M. Takezoe: ch’ ang chi means 
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d.: “They gave them regular emoluments”. He refers to Chouli: Kung po phr. e. on which 
Cheng Hiian: chi f. means d. and sii g. means h. ‘degrees of competence’, thus e.: 
“He (the prefect of the palace) effectuates their emoluments and their grades”. Wang 
Yin-chi, however, has clearly shown that the line e. refers to the chi sti as term for 
the service as night guards at the palace of the young noblemen, so this passage cannot 
confirm B. Moreover in phr. a. the verb would not then have been wei b. ‘to entrust, 
to charge with’.—A is certainly preferable. 

215. Wen 6 phr. a. yi nan ku. A. Tu Yii: “The people of Tsin, because of the diffi- 
culties (trouble) [that might arise] wished to appoint a grown-up ruler.” — B. Fu K’ien: 
“... because of the difficulties [they had] wished to ...”, this referring to a series 
of difficulties at this time (several years of attacks from T'ss’in, Ti, Ch’u, Yi etc.).—Both 
interpr. are possible, but B. is favoured by the sequel, see next gloss. 


216. Wen 6 phr. a. shi chang. A. Tu Yi: “If we serve (as ruler) a grown-up 
man, it will be (reasonable:) natural”. — B. Yii Yiie: shi b. here means c. ‘to set 
up, to appoint’: “If we appoint a grown-up man”. Yii refers to Li: Kiao t’é sheng phr. d., 
where Cheng Hiian says b. means c., and Lu Té-ming here reads b. chi (Anc. tsi= 
Arch. tszag.) i.e. short-form for e.: d.=“Sincerity (faithfulness) establishes the man”. 
But this e. is only known from a Cheng Hiian gloss on Chouli: Ta tsai and from no pre- 
Han text. The Li phr. d. simply means: “With sincerity one serves others”. In the Tso 
text here we have the phr. f. twice and there is no reason why this in the same passage 
should once be turned into chi chang. B. should be rejected. 

217. Wen 6 phr. a. nan pi shu. A. Tu Yi: “With one who has these four ad- 

vantages the difficulties will be removed”. Couvreur quite wrongly: “II nous sera 
difficile d’exclure un prince qui réunit ces quatre qualités”; the word sequence would 
then have been: pi nan shu). The word shu (djo, shang sheng b.) properly means 
‘to bale out’ (as water), as in Kuan: Kin ts’ang phr. c. Then, by extension, ‘to remove’ 
(K’ung Ying-ta points out that this djo, shang sheng, is cognate to ch’ u/d’jo d., p’ing 
sheng, ‘to remove’). — B. Fu K’ien’s text version had e.: “The difficulties will certainly 
be (relaxed:) alleviated”. Tuan Yii-ts’ai and others think that the djo, shang sheng b. 
of version A is a Kt for the dyo, shang sheng and sjo, p’ing sheng, of version B, but that 
is not necessary. Both versions make good sense. 
218. Wen 6 phr.a. kiu jen. A. Tu Yii simply says pan means wei ‘rank position’: 
a.=“Her rank was (situated:) that of the ninth person (of the gynaeceum)’’. — B. 
Shen K’in-han: A feudal prince (ruler), when taking a consort, simultaneously espoused 
9 ladies: the first rank consort and 8 ying b. ‘followers’, younger sisters or cousins of 
the same clan (for details see Kung-yang on Chuang 19 and Tu Yii on Ch’eng 18). The phr. 
a. refers to those “9 (persons:) women”. “Her rank was that of [the category of] 9 persons”. 
— C. Si-ma Ts’ien (Tsin shi kia) gives the line as c. “Her rank was below that of nine 
[other] (persons:) ladies (or, with Shen K’in-han: “Her rank was below that of the 9 
ladies” of the prince’s nuptials).—Tso, however, continues: “The lady K’i of Tu (who was 
Wen Kung’s 2nd consort) ceded her rank position first to lady Kie of Pi and then to 
lady K’uei of Ki, therefore d.: “Her rank was (situated:) that of the fourth” (in the gynae- 
ceum). Here the meaning is unambiguous and the parallelism with this phr. d. confirms 
the reading a. (as against Si-ma’s c.) and the interpr. A. 

219. Wen 6 phr. a. yi k’iu. Chao Meng had ordered Yii P’ien to escort Kia Ki’s 
family to the latter in exile. On another occasion Kia had outraged Yii. In phr. a. Yii is 
the speaker. A. Tu Yii thinks that k’iu b. ‘foe’ refers to Yii’s benefactor Chao Meng: 
“To dininish my resentment (sc. by killing Kia’s family which I have in my hands) and 
[thereby] increasing [the number of] my foes (sc. by making Chao as well my enemy) 
would be lack of wisdom”. — B. k’iu b. here balances y tian c. ‘resentment’ and is 
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an abstract: “To diminish my resentment and [thereby] increase [his, Kia’s] 
enmity would be lack of wisdom”. 

220. Wen 7 phr. a. siin fu. Tu Yii has no gloss on stin b. A. Lin Yao-sou says: 
8 ch’i (“feet”) isa siin. Thus: “To take shelter from it (sc. the tree) (Legge erroneously: 
“You should protect it”) and yet let loose the (8-feet-measure:) measuring line and axe 
on it”. — B. M. Takezoe: s iin b. is well attested meaning c. ‘to use’, e.g. Tso: Hi 5 phr. 
d.: “In three years we shall use armies against it” (Tu Yii: b.—c.). Thus a.=“To take 
shelter from it and yet tsung permit to stin use fu axe on it”. Liu Wen-k’i 
cites Tsin shu: Yii Fu chuan where Shu Hiang (alluding to the famous Tso passage) says: 
e. For rhythmical reasons, it is clear that here siin is the verb ‘to use’.—Interpr. B. 
seems preferable. 


221. Wen 7 phr. a. yu to jen chi sin. A. Lin Yao-sou: “To forestall (people:) 
the others [and thus] (snatch their hearts:) dishearten them, that is a good (plan:) principle 
in warfare”. This is all very well but it simply skips the inconvenient yu b. We should 
have to turn it somewhat differently: “sien jen to forestall the others yu (has:) implies 
that one (snatches their hearts:) disheartens them; that is a good principle in warfare”. The 
construction is still awkward and unconvincing. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: “The men of old had it 
(had the saying) that to (snatch people’s hearts:) dishearten them (the opponents) 
is a good principle in warfare”. This is grammatically satisfactory. 

222. Wen 7 phr. a. ju shi. It is a question of taking the enemy by surprise. A. Tu 
Yi: ju shi b. means ‘to eat on the mattress’ i.e. while still resting. ju ‘mattress’ 
occurs in Chouli: Yii shi meaning ‘a straw bed for horses’ and in Yili: Shao yi meaning 
‘a straw mat for sitting’. Thus a.= “He instructed the soldiers to sharpen the weapons, 
to feed the horses, to eat on the mattresses, to secretly form the ranks and to 
start (at night:) while still dark”. The same idea of an early morning meal recurs in 
Tso: Siang 26 phr. c.: “Feed the horses, eat on your mattresses and when the ranks 
are formed burn your night-camp”. That Pan Ku had the same idea follows from his 
tale in Han shu: Han Sin chuan: “The t’ing-chang’s wife d. in the morning lighted the 
stove for eating on the mattress”—here again the theme of the “morning” meal. — B. 
Wang Yin-chi: Kuang ya: Shi ku has an entry e.=f. ‘ample’ (and likewise the Fang-yen), 
and ju shi b. means ‘have an ample meal’. As parallel he adduces Shang-tsi: Ping 
shou phr. g.: “Make them have an ample meal, sharpen the weapons, form the ranks and 
wait for the enemy”. This is tempting, but there are, after all, no supporting text parallels 
for the dictionary definition (e.=f.).—A is strongly confirmed by the context in phrs. 
@., c., d. 

223. Wen 7 phr. a. neng wang jen. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “You could to- 
gether with the man go in exile in (!) the Tsin state”, which makes no sense. Legge fiffles 
with this inept twisting of the words: “You could become a fugitive with him from (!) 
the Tsin state”—y ti c. can certainly not mean ‘from’; and how could wang jen 
mean ‘go in exile with the man’? — B. neng d. means ‘to act ably, to behave well 
towards, to treat well, to be kind to’, as proved with full details and many parallels in 
Gl. 917, e.g. Tso: Hi 9 phr. e.: “If you enter [the state] and treat the people well”. Thus 
a.=‘“You (treated well:) were on good terms with the wang jen fugitive in 
our state [Tsin]” (and yet now you will not see him here). 

224. Wen 7 phr. a. hiu-wei. This and the following lines (k’iian chi yi kiu 
ko, wu shi huai) is a quotation from Hia shu b. i.e. Shu and Tu Yii says it is a 
yi shu “lost chapter”. Then follows an exposition of its meaning by K’i K’iie, dignitary 
in Tsin. Later on the forger of the spurious chapter Ta Yii mo incorporated the whole 
(K’i’s words inclusive) with various alterations as a speech of Yii’s. A. Tu Yi explains 
phr. a. by c. This shows that he took hiu d. in the sense of e. ‘to rest. ease’ (c. =“if they 
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are at ease, caution them not to be at ease”, i.e. exhort them to be zealous). Thus a.: 
“Admonish them with [warnings about] ease” control them with severity (punishments)”. 
This fails in not bringing out the contrast hiu: wei. — B. Pseudo-K’ung (on Ta Yii 
mo): hiu d.=f. fine, excellent’ (after Erya) explaining: (The principle of good govern- 
ment is to) “admonish them with the excellence (in the government), control them with 
the severity”. — C. Ts’ai Ch’en (on Ta Yii mo): yung hiu g.=h.: “In cautioning 
them (if they are energetic), use (fine-finding:) praise, (if they are lazy) in controlling 
them use severity”. — D. Legge: a.=“Caution the people with gentle words”; hiu d. 
has no such meaning. — E. In the early bronze inscriptions there is a frequently recurring 
phrase i. “In response he extolled the king’s grace”, hiu ‘grace’ referring to honours 
or gifts confirred by the king. a.=“Exhort them with [acts of] grace, control them 
with severity”. 


225. Wen 8 phr. a. feng. A. Tu Yi: “He returned (sc. to the Wei state) his son-in- 
law Ch’i’s fief”. — B. Yu Yiie: Ch’i was merely a ta-fu dignitary in Tsin and could not 
be enfeoffed; feng here must mean ‘boundary’: “He returned the (boundaries:) 
territory given to his son-in-law Ch’i.” Plausible. 


226. Wen 10 phr. c. wei chi jo. The context is this: the orator says: “Ch’u wants 
to weaken us; a.; why should we let Ch’u challenge us to battle?” A. Legge: “Had we not 
better show first that we know our weakness”. Couvreur: “Soyons les premiers & nous 
montrer faibles”. More precisely a. would then mean: “Shall we first wei chi before it 
(Ch’u) jo be weak?” This construction of wei chi is very forced. — B. The idea is: 
why should we first let them vanquish us and only then submit? wei chi is the common 
construction in the passive with wei indicating the agent: “Shall we first wei chi 
by it (Ch’u) jo be weakened?” This corresponds to the construction wei chi so 
jo b. in later classical style. Cf. Tso: Siang 14 phr. c.: “That Lu has been weakened by 
Ts’i has gone on for a long time”. This parallel is conclusive. Cf. also Tso: Siang 18 phr. 
d. “You shall be caught by the three armies”; Tso: Siang 10 phr. e.: “We shall be derided 
by the feudal princes”; Tso: Chao 22 phr. f.: “The cock probably fears that he will be used 
[as a victim] by men”. 

227. Wen 12 phr. a. si yen. This phr. was discussed in Gl. 787 in connection with 
phrs. in Odes 236 and 241 (the latter phr. b.) in which si c. probably means ‘to kill’ (see 
in detail that gloss). A. Fu K’ien on phr. a. defines c. as meaning d. ‘to rush against’ 
and Tu Yii expound this more in detail: e. ‘to go forward for a short while and then with- 
draw’. Legge therefore renders it by ‘to flout’. But this is merely a definition ad locum. 
There is no support for si c. having a meaning ‘to flout’. Moreover, the text should then 
be si chi f., not g. — B. sic. is very common with the meaning ‘to display’: a.= 
“If you let light troops make a display (a battle array) yen there” (it will tempt 
the Tsin army to make a sortie). 

228. Wen 12 phr. a. tso kia. A. K’ung Ying-ta: “We have put in bags our grain 
and placed-on-the-ground our cuirasses”, thus taking tso as a transitive verb: ‘to cause’ 
to sit’. — B. Lin Yao-sou: the soldiers had donned their cuirasses and could only sleep 
in a sitting position: a.=“We have put in bags our grain and sitting (for sleep) have on 
our cuirasses”. — C. Couvreur: “We sit on our cuirasses” (ready quickly to don them). 
— D. Huei Tung quotes Tso: Chao 27 phr. b.: “The king of Wu caused armoured men to 
(sit:) be placed on the road”. Thus a.: “We have put in bags our grain (i.e. ready to 
move at a moment’s notice) and placed out armoured men” (sc. as sentries, ready 
for immediate battle)—Just as liang is the object of the transitive verb kuo, so 
kia should be the object of the transitive tso; therefore only A or D will really do. 
D is confirmed by the parallel b. 

229. Wen 12 phr. a. chi mou. A. Legge: “I do not know their plans but I will go 
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forth alone”. Couvreur: “Je ne connais pas de plans, je sortirai seul contre ]’ennemi”. 
— B. The speaker is impatient when the army he belongs to loiters and will not start 
battle. a.=“(I do not know how to deliberate:) I am no good at deliberating, I 
will go out alone” (a man of action, tired of waiting and planning). 


230. Wen 12 phr. a. wei yin (ya). For the word b. (c.) here Lu Té-ming gives 
two readings: yin (ngjén) and ya (ngat). A. Tu Yii: b.=d. ‘deficient, lacking’. Thus 
a. “The warriors of our two armies are still not lacking” (there are plenty of them). Couvreur 
follows this. K’ung Ying-ta expounds: Fang yen has an entry b.=e. ‘to damage, to hurt’ 
which would here mean ‘to come to grief’ i.e. ‘to be lacking’ (d.). Tuan Yii-ts’ai says that 
Lu Té-ming supported this by his reading ya (ngat), taking this ngat b. to be Kt for 
the word ya (ngat f.) ‘teeth missing’ (Shuowen, no text example). — B. Chu Tsiin-sheng 
seizes upon the Fangyen definition b.—e. and adds that Kuangya: Shi ku has an entry 
b.=g., thus a.=“The warriors of our two armies have not yet been hurt”. — C. Hii Shen 
defines the char. b. by several glosses, one of them b.=h. Tuan Yii-ts’ai, referring to Yii 
p'ien and Tsi lin, which both have b.=i. concludes that an earlier Shuowen version had, 
not h. but i., but that this again is a corruption of k’en j. ‘to be willing’ (Chu Tsiin- 
sheng, on the contrary, corruption of k., which would tally with interpr. B above). Be 
this as it may, a meaning yin b.=l. ‘to wish’ is well attested (see in detail G1. 556). Legge 
seems to have applied this meaning: “The warriors of our two armies are not yet 
satisfied” (wei yin ‘not yet willing’ sc. to make peace). — D. Hung Liang-ki, 
again using the Shuowen version b.=i., takes i., read hien, to mean ‘to be at leisure, 
to find rest’ (text ex. in Meng etc.) and refers to Shuo yiian which quotes this story but 
reads m. Thus a.: “The warriors of our two armies are not yet calmed down” (they want 
to fight).—Interpr. C. seems best supported by text parallels. 


231. Wen 13 phr. a. neng tsien. A. Fu K’ien: “He can be lowly and yet he has 
(shame:) self-respect”. Shen K’in-han quotes a later similar construction: Hou Han 
shu: Ma Yiian chuan phr. b.: (Every man in a high position) one should make him able 


to be lowly (modest)”. — B. Shao Kao would punctuate after neng: “He is able; 
though lowly he has self-respect”. — C. Yii Yiie: neng (nang c.) should here be read 
nai (nag d.): “He endures lowliness ...” as in Han Shu: Shi huo chi phr. e. where Yen 


Shi-ku says c. “read like d.”. In Li: Li yiin d. stands for c.—The char. c. was nai (neg) 
in the sense of ‘bear’ (Tso: Chao 7); nang ‘to be able’ and nag ‘to endure’ are two aspects 
of the same word stem. Thus C. is quite possible, but the earliest interpr. A. is just as good 
and need not be rejected. 

232. Wen 13 phr. a. ts’ é. When the exiled Shi Huei started from Ts’in on a mission 
but with the intention of cheating the Ts’in prince and escaping to Tsin, a certain Jao 
Ch’ao let him know that he had looked through the ruse; and then he a. A. Fu K’ien: 
“He presented hima ts’é (writing tablet:) memorandum” (presumably containing 
some kind of warning). Huei Tung quotes Liu Hie (early 6th century) who points out 
that written memoranda were not uncommon in the feudal period (Tso: Wen 17: Tsi-kia 
sends a memorandum to Chao Siian-tsi). — B. Tu Yii: ts’6 b. means ‘a whip’: a.=“He 
presented him a whip”. Since the char. b. serves for three ancient words, all Arch. ¢s’ék: 
‘a whip’ (ex. in Lun: Yung ye); ‘a writing tablet’ (common); ‘a plan, a stratagem’ (ex. in 
Lii: Kien siian); Jao’s gesture in presenting the ts’€k would have been a pun. Tu Yti says 
that it let the envoy understand that he (Jao) had ts’ék, plans” about him. It would rather 
be an innuendo: this action of yours is a ¢s’€k stratagem (a ruse). (Couvreur: the whip 
meant: you deserve to be whipped!)—B. is tempting but perhaps somewhat too ingenious. 
A. may be safer. 

233. Wen 15 phr. a. The huo b. has troubled the interpreters. Tu Yii works the word 
unobtrusively into his note: c. (It was Kung-sun Ao’s family but) “some called it Meng 
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shi the Meng house”. If we place the word properly we obtain: a.=“Some men of Ts’i: 
laid plans for the Meng house”. (Legge: “Someone in Ts’i gave counsel in regard to 
the circumstances of the Meng family”; a curious formulation. Couvreur, on the other 
hand: “Les officiers de Ts’i huo sans doute par égard pour la famille Meng”; certainly 
wrong). 


234. Wen 15 phr. a. wei yi. A. Tu Yii: wei b.=c. This wei-yi c. can mean 
‘a. dignified demeanour’ but also simply ‘dignity, prestige’. Tu, as we shall see below, 
by his gloss meant ‘dignity’. a.=(thereby they [sc. kings and feudal princes] illustrate 
that they serve the Spirits and teach the people to serve their rules) “showing that there 
is a graduated dignity”. — B. Legge takes wei b.=wei yi c.—dignified demeanour: 
a.= “exhibiting the different degrees of observance”. — C. Couvreur: “il rappelle qu’il 
y a les degrés & observer dans les témoignages de respect”. He evidently takes wei b. 
in the sense of wei d. (fear=) ‘reverence’. 

The question reverts in Tso: Siian 12. phr. e. A. Tu Yii again: b.=c. e.=“The highest 
have a constant standard of honour, the lower have a graduated dignity (prestige)”. 
— B. Legge again: “The mean have to comport themselves according to different degrees”. 
— C. Couvreur: b.=d. “les hommes d’une condition humble varient leur respect selon 
les rangs”.—If we follow Tu Yii, it would seem unnatural, when we come to phr. e. that 
some wei-yi ‘dignity, prestige’ at all were to be found in the tsien ‘lower’ ones. 
But it should be recognized that it is here not a question of the plebs, the yiti min 
‘stupid people’ but of the lower grades in the large hierarchy of noble officials. Whereas 
kings and feudal princes had a ch’ang constant tsun_ highest honour, the host 
of administrative functionaries, from k’ing and (several degrees of) ta-fu to simple 
shi hada teng graduated wei dignity. The very parallelism and contrast in phr. 
e.of tsun: wei shows that Tu is right and that wei really means ‘dignity, prestige’. 
It should do so in phr. a. as well. 


235. Wen 16 phr. a. t’ung shi. The Ch’u army marched against Yung, on their 
way punishing a row of rebellious tribes. A. Tu Yti: a.=“From Lii marching (towards 
Yung ) they (the Ch’u troops) threw open the granaries and (all together, officers 
and common soldiers:) promiscuously fed”. — B. Couvreur: yi wang b.=c:: 
“All from Lii and onwards they (the scared tribes) threw open their granaries and shared 
the food (with the Ch’u soldiers)”.—Both interpr. are admissible, but A., stressing the 
ravaging and disorderly conduct of the Ch’u troops, seems more convincing; the crushed 
tribes certainly had little chance of ‘t’ung shi sharing the food’, i.e. having some 
share of the grain for themselves. 

236. Wen 16 phr. a. tuei. A. Fu K’ien and Tu Yii: b.=c., thus a.=“He divided it 
(the army) into two detachments”. Lu Té-ming therefore reads it tuei (d’wad). Cf. 
Tso: Siang 10 phr. d.: “He [alone] formed [the equivalent of] a whole company (of soldiers)”. 
— B. Wang Nien-sun (on Kuangya: Shi kung): b. is here a short-form for suei (dzjwad e.) 
‘a tunnel, a defile, a path’ (f.), thus a.= “He divided it (the army) into two (paths:) march- 
ing columns”.—B. is forced, A. is simple and natural. We find b. in the sense of ‘a troop, 
a detachment’ for instance in Huai: Ts’i su and passim in Han literature. 

237. Wen 16 phr. a. t’ai. A. Wang Nien-sun refers to Shuowen: t’ai (t’ag b.)=c. 
‘to give, to bestow’ and Kuangya: Shi ku 3: b.=d. ‘to give’. Thus a.: (When there was 
a famine in Sung) “he exhausted his own grain and gave it away”. Cf. Tso: Siang 9: Wei 
Kiang had advised the prince to e. bestow gifts; then phr. f.: “They exhausted the accu- 
mulated stores and gave them away”. This interpr.: t’ ai b.=‘to give’, though not given 
by Tu Yii on phrs. a. and f., appears in his gloss on Tso: Siang 29 phr. g., on which he 
says h.: “They gave it away but did not consider it a good deed”; thus g.: “They brought 
out the state’s grain and gave it away; the minister of works gave it away without booking 
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it” (“not booking” it would, with Tu, mean that they did not want to commemorate and 
boast about their kindness, a comical idea). There is no doubt, however, that t’ ai b. 
can mean ‘to give’: Chuang: T’ien yiin phr. i.: “They (the ancient worthies) stood in the 
garden of non-giving” free from obligations to any benefactor), on which Si-ma: b.=j. 
Ta Tai li: Ts’ien sheng phr. k.: “To hand over valuables to superiors is called gifts”. — B. 
On Tso: Siang 9 phr. f. Lin Yao-sou says: t’ai b. means |. ‘to lend’: “They exhausted 
the accumulated stores and lent them” (to the famine-stricken). In consequence, if that 
is right, phr. a. will b.: “He exhausted his own grain and lent it”. (Legge and Couvreur 
in both cases accept this.) That t’ai b. can mean both ‘to borrow’ (Ta Tai: Yii tai té, 
Tso: Wen 14, Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, shang) and ‘to lend’ is certain. We have it most 
probably meaning ‘to lend’ in Siang 29 phr. g. (more correctly translated than under A. 
above): “They brought out the state’s grain and lent it (sc. to the famine-stricken) 
... the minister of works lent it without booking it” (without entering the loans 
in the state’s accounts, anticipating that they would have to be remitted). Further: 
Tso: Chao 3 phr. m.: “They lent out (grain) according to their family’s measure 
but received back according to the public measure” (here the meaning t’ai ‘to 
lend’ is sure).—It is possible to translate t’ai b. in phrs. a. and f. as ‘to give’ but not 
in phrs. g. and m. where it undoubtedly means ‘to lend’. The meaning ‘to lend’ can (with 
B.) be applied to phr. a. and f. just as well as to phrs. g. and m. The context is quite anal- 
ogous in phrs. a., f. and g. It seems therefore preferable to follow B. in all the three in- 
stances. In phr. a. this is confirmed by the context; it is first said that he exhausted his 
store of grain through t’ai, and then it is said that he sent gifts to all above 70 years 
of age. t’ ai should therefore rather be loans than gifts. 


238. Wen 17 phr. a. kien A. Tu Yi: kien b.=c. ‘to diminish, to reduce’ (common), 
thus a.: “One has reduced [the power of] Hou Siian-to”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: kien 
b. means d. ‘to extinguish, to destroy’: a.=“One has destroyed Hou Siian-to”. Wang 
quotes Shi ki: Chao shi kia phr. e. “God has ordered the ruler to kien destroy two minis- 
ters of state”—since they were really killed, kien b. must mean d.(!). Wang further 
adduces Shu: Kiin Shi phr. f., proposing that hien g. is a short-form for b. and means 
‘to destroy’. Refuted in Gl. 1883. Chu Tsiin-sheng, on the other hand, thinks that kien 
(kam b.) is Kt for k’ an (k’am h.) ‘to kill’; very unlikely. There is further Tso: Chao 26 
phr. i.: C. This i. is Tu Yi’s reading: (there were the states of Tsin and Cheng) they elim- 
inated hien both the (not-straight:) wicked ones”. Another text version (ap. K’ung 
Ying-ta) read j.: “They reduced and eliminated the wicked ones”. — D. Wang Yin-chi 
again says hien g., standing for b., means d.: “They destroyed and eliminated the 
wicked ones”.—Wang’s speculations are arbitrary and unnecessary. A. and C. (either 
hien or kien) are satisfactory. 


239. Wen 17 phr. a. ch’an. A. Kia K’uei and Tu Yii: ch’an (yan b.) means c. 
‘to urge on, to admonish, to achieve’, thus a.: “in order to hurry up Ch’en’s affair”. 
— B. Hung Liang-ki: The char. b. is a corruption of ki (kyak d.), Shuowen=e., in fact 
a variant of f.; the sentence a. meaning as above. — C. Niu Shu-yii: b. is a corruption of 
chen (tjam g.) ‘to prod’, here ‘to admonish, to urge on’; the sentence a. meaning as 
above. Cf. Kyii: Tsin yii 8 phr. h.: “You should amply admonish’, on which Wei Chao: 
g.=c.—The char. b. is known from no other text, nor is d. Interpr. A. seems plausible. 

240. Wen 17 phr. a. tsé yin. The line is a quotation of an ancient proverb. A. 
Fu K’ien: “When the deer is going to die it (does not choose it sounds:) is not 
particular about the cries it emits”. The statesman in Cheng would illustrate that his 
state, threatened by Tsin, would cry aloud for help, sc. from Ch’u. Shen K’in-han adduces 
Chuang: Jen kien shi phr. b.: “When an animal is going to die, it does not choose its sounds”. 
Here in Chuang it is precisely a simile of wild outcries by passioned men and Kuo Siang 
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gives the same interpr. A. — B. Tu Yii: yin (-4am c., p’ing sheng) is Kt for yin 
(yam d., k’ii sheng) ‘shade’, here ‘to shelter’: “when the deer is going to die, it does 
not choose its [place of] shelter” (it runs anywhere to hide). The statesman in- 
sinuates that the threatened Cheng would throw itself into the arms of Ch’u. This is 
confirmed by the following line: “A small state serving a large one, when treated with 
goodness, acts like a human being, when treated unkindly, acts like the deer: it runs off 
and runs into a precipice—e. “in its distress, how can it choose ?”—This is a curious and 
instructive case. Both authors knew the ancient proverb, but only through oral transmis- 
sion (tak -4am). Chuang conceived it as -3am ‘sound’ and used it to illustrate passioned 
outcries; Tso conceived it as -2am ‘shade, shelter’ and uses it to illustrate how the deer 
runs for shelter. When committed to writing the :2am has happened to be designated by 
c. in both cases. 


241. Wen 17 phr. a. t’ing. A. Tu Yii: t?ing b.=c. ‘[the appearance of] running 
swiftly’: “It rushes off and runs into a precipice”. b. means ‘a metal rod’ (t’seng, shang 
sheng) and it would thus be a Kt for a homophonous ‘to rush’. No text parallel. — B. 
Shen K’in-han: b. should be read as t’ing (d’ieng, shang sheng, d.) as in Li: Yiie ling 
phr. e. Now this d. is defined by Cheng Hiian as=f.: e.=“One alleviates [the punishment] 
for heavy criminals” (cf. Kyii: Wu yii phr. g. where Wei Chao says d.=f.: “How can the 
king alleviate his mind?”) which is not applicable in phr. a., and Shen evidently merely 
refers to the reading (d’teng), for he continues by quoting Han Shu: Liu K’ii-li chuan 
phr. h.: “(pulling out his body:) withdrawing he fled. The d’ieng d. would then have the 
meaning i. ‘to pull out’; this is Hii Shen’s definition of d. and it occurs in Kyi: Wu yii 
phr. j. (Wei Chao: d.=i.) and in Ts’é: Wei ts’é 4 phr. k.). Thus phr. a.: “It (the deer) (pulls 
itself out, withdraws:) runs off”. — C. Hung Liang-ki likewise thinks that b. stands for 
d. but the latter then in the sense of |. ‘to move’: a.=“It moves and runs into a precipice”. 
In support he quotes Lii: Chung lien phr. m. “it cannot move his heart” (Kao Yu: d.=1.). 
— D. t’ing (with Lu Té-ming t’teng, shang sheng) means ‘straight’. Thus phr. a.: “It 
(the deer) runs straight into a precipice”, see in detail LC 1687. 

242. Wen 18 phr. a. cheng t’ien. A. Si-ma Ts’ien (Ts’i shi kia) paraphrases: 
“The prince hunted together with Ping Ch’u’s father and quarelled with him about the 
catch”. Thus a.: “With Ping Ch’u’s father he quarelled about the (hunt:) catch”. That 
t’ien (properly: ‘to go out in the fields’=) ‘to hunt’ should be used in the sense of the 
‘catch’, the bag is forced. — B. Hung Liang-ki mentions that “some” thought that T’ien 
was the name of a town: “He quarrelled (litigated) about [the town] T’ien”. No support 
whatever. — C. Since we have the phr. b. ‘to quarrel about fields’ in Tso: Ch’eng 11, 
Ch’eng 17 and Chao 9 it is but natural to accept the same meaning here (with Legge and 
Couvreur): “With Ping Ch’u’s father he quarelled about some fields’. 

243. Wen 18 phr. a. shé tstie. A. Tu Yu: (After murdering the prince) “they 
went back (to the city), put down the cups (sc. after drinking) and went away”. 
This would show how boldly they could act because the people hated the prince. — B. 
Shen K’in-han: Cf. Tso: Ting 8, where a nobleman Ki Wu, in flight after a conflict, b.: 
“all round put down cups (after drinking) in the ancestral temple of the Ki house”. Similarly 
here, according to Shen; the two warriors, after murdering the prince, would have gone 
to their ancestral temples and reported the deed, emptied cups of wine and put them down 
in the temples and then fled the country. This is all very well, but just before it is stated 
that after killing the prince they “hid the corpse in a bamboo grove”—it is little likely, 
then, that they would ostentatiously report in the temples.—The passage is quoted here 
to illustrate how the laconism in the text makes the meaning doubtful. 

244. Wen 18 phr. a. ta. A. Liu Wen-k’i: ta b.=c. ‘to cause to come, to bring’: 
“This very day you shall bring him” (sc. to the frontier, for expulsion). He adduces Kyii: 
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KMAGRECR LP mR ERM HM 590 LBA 
SF LR  cth aah eH AZERaM FRE RHR 
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* groMhBee cUh ct 4H cf F Ree eth 
SRKW gg RAR he tee GR kK OL 
$E 7 RORBR4BL AN bw Ha ARP we 
WERKRP Fae ERK ch 4H weak FHA 
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Wu yii phr. d.: “I (sc. the king of Yiie) will bring you (sc. the vanquished king of Wu) 
to a place east of Yung-kou”, on which Wei Chao: b.—c. — B. The meaning of b. here in 
phr. a. is more precise. The fundamental meaning of ta b. is ‘to penetrate, to come 
through, to go through’, often synonymous with t’ung e. Indeed, Kyi: Lu yii, shang, 
telling the same story, instead of phr. a. has phr. f. Thus a.: “This very day you shall 
bring him through [the frontier)”, from the inside to the outside, i.e. out of my state. 
This refers to the preceding phr. g.: (Ki Wen-tsi ordered the minister of justice) “to bring 
him outside the frontier”. 

245. Wen 18 phr. a. chou siian: “I, Hang-fu, have received them (sc. the les- 
sons) in order to show courteous attendance [to the lord]’, see Tso Gl. 136 above. 


246. Wen 18 phr. a. ch’u shi. A. Legge: “By means of the model of conduct you 
can see a man’s virtue, his virtue is evidenced in his management of affairs, from that 
management his merit can be measured, his services result in the support of the people”. 
The second line is a glaring mistranslation. Couvreur still worse: “La regle 4 suivre pour 
juger un homme, c’est d’examiner ses qualités, bonnes ou mauvaises, les qualités dirigent 
les actions, par les actions on juge des mérites, par ses mérites un prince entretient la 
vie du people”. — B. The passage refers to the rules for a prince’s distribution of offices 
and tasks: a.—“By the tsé@ norms [of conduct] one (sees:) judges [men’s] virtue; 
by their virtue one ch’u (places:) determines their shi [posts of] service; 
by their [mode of] service one measures their merits; by their merits one shi 
(feeds:) gives emoluments to min (the people:) all the classes of men”. All 
this refers to the principles laid down in Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. b.: “The feudal princes 
(eat:) get as emoluments the kung tribute, the dignitaries the yi appanage towns, 
the ordinary noblemen t’ien the arable fields” etc. 

247. Wen 18 phr. a. chu ming. Neither Legge: “He who ts’ ang _ harbours the 
villain, and he who uses the treasures of a traitor’, nor Couvreur: “Se faire la reputation 
de recéler les brigands, employer les objets volés par un traitre” have followed the con- 
struction of the clauses. chu b. is the verb and ming ce. is the object; lai d. is the 
verb and yung e. is the object; ts’ang chi is an attribute to ming and kien 
chi is an attribute to yung. ming c. ‘name’ here means ‘bad name’ =‘blame’, as 
in Tso: Chao 25 phr. f.: “If the affair does not succeed, you, my lord, will receive the blame”; 
Tso: Ai 13 phr. g.: (To keep the prisoners) “will be no loss to Lu, it will only be a blame 
[against you]”. Thus phr. a.: “(To be a principal in:) to answer for the blame of 
being a harbourer (of a thief], and to (rely on:) profit by the use of a traitor, that 
(is:) shows a greatly evil character”. 

248. Wen 18 phr.a. kiu hing. A. K’ung Ying-ta: (The punishments for these crimes) 
“are these in the Nine Punishments and have not been (forgotten:) omitted.” — B. Tu 
Yii says: “The [code] Nine Punishments is now lost”. It follows that Tu understood 
phr. a.: (The punishments for these crimes) “were these in the Nine Punishments 
[now lost but] they have not been forgotten” (they are still valid). This is convincing. 
That kiu hing was a penal code is confirmed by Yi Chou shu: Ch’ang mai phr. b. and 
by Tso: Chao 6 phr. c. 

249. Wen 18 phr.a. kien chao. A. Tu Yii: chao (dog b.)=c. ‘enclosure, area’: 
“His [precious] objects are [from a] traitor’s area” (stolen from the state Kii). Now chao 
b. can mean ‘to delimit, to make an enclosure, an enclosure, an area’ but it can hardly 
be applied to mean ‘a state’ or ‘a region’. — B. Yii Yiie quotes Kyii: Chou yii, chung, 
phr. d. and proposes that e. in phr. a. stands for f. But in phr. d. this t’iao means ‘to 
steal, to usurp’ (Wei Chao=g.); d.=“Treacherously to feign goodness is (usurpation:) 
pretence”, and this is certainly not applicable to phr. a. — C. Legge: chao b. means 
‘a sign’; a.=“The things he brought with him are the signs of his treachery”. Yet when 
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chao b. means ‘a sign, a symptom’ it is always in the sense of a presage, a sign of some- 
thing that is going to happen. — D. chao b. is often a Kt for chao (dog h.) ‘to 
create, to initiate, to undertake’ (see Gl. 875): a.=[The bringing of] his [precious] 
objects is a traitor’s (initiative, undertaking:) venture”. 


250. Wen 18 phrs. a. and b. Kia K’uei followed by Tu Yi, defines k’ai a. as=c., 
‘harmonious’ and ytian b. as=d. ‘good’. k’ai a. fundamentally means ‘joyous’, 
by extension c. ‘complaisant’; yiian b. fundamentally ‘great’ by extension ‘prom- 
inent, fine, good’. 


251. Wen 18 phr. a. nei wai. A. Tu Yii expounds b. This line b. is taken verbatim 
from Kung-yang on Ch’eng 15; nei ‘interior’ means ‘the Chinese’ and wai ‘exterior’ 
means ‘the barbarians’. Thus a.: “In the interior (the Chinese states) there was peace, 
in the outside (the barbarians parts) there was (achievement:) settled order”. — B. Lin 
Yao-sou: Since phr. a. follows upon a line c.: “The fathers were just, the mothers tender, 
the elder brothers friendly, the younger brothers respectful, the sons filially pious” phr. a. 
should mean: “In the (inside:) house (family) there was peace (outside:) in the 
neighbourhood (community) there was settled order”. — B. is tempting, all the 
more since it is a Confucian theme that a good influence starts in the family and spreads 
outside. But this might likewise apply to interpr. A.: the good influence spreads first 
to all the Chinese communities and then to the foreign tribes, i.e. the whole world (d.). 
The antithesis nei: wai or wai nei occurs frequently in Tso with varying meanings. 
Sometimes nei is the (inside:) ruling house, wai is the (outside:) people, as in Siang 
4 phr. e.: “Inside and outside [the palace] all submitted to him”. Sometimes nei ‘the 
one inside’ means ‘the wife’ and wai ‘the one outside’ is ‘the husband’, e.g. Chao 25 
phr. f.: “There were ruler and subject as superior and inferior ..., there were husband 
and wife as wai exterior and nei interior ... there were father and son, elder and 
younger brother .. .”. Another good Tso sidelight on phr. a. is Siang 31 phr. g.: (after the 
recital of an Ode about a dignified demeanour:) “This expresses that ruler and subjects 
(ministers), high and low, father and son, elder brother and younger brother, nei (the 
one inside:) wife and wai (the one outside:) husband, great and small, all have a dignified 
demeanour”. Though both interpretations A. and B. are admissible, B. is strongly supported 
by the instances f. and g. nei ‘inside’ as referring to the house and wai to the environ- 
ment. 

252. Wen 18 phr.a. yen yi, A. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases b.: “He yen (covered:) 
kept back yi righteous [actions and did not perform them], he yin concealed [the outer 
aspects of but secretly] did misdeeds”—a frightful construction. In gloss on Shi ki: Wu 
ti pen ki, where the passage is reproduced, Chang Shou-tsie more simply but essentially 
agreeing with K’ung says c.: “He (covered:) kept back righteous actions and secretly did 
misdeeds” (Chavannes not very happily: “Il fit disparaitre la justice; il était dissimulé 
et scélerat”). Legge renders phr. a. by: “He hid righteousness from himself and was a 
villain at heart” (!). — B. Lin Yao-sou: a.=‘“He (covered:) kept back righteous [men] 
and concealed (protected) malefactors”. — C. Yi Yiie: yen yi and yin tsé are 
two analogous phrases. yi (ngia d.), ordinarily meaning righteous, righteousness’, here 
means ‘crookedness’. In support Yii adduces two texts: Ta Tai li: Ts’ien sheng phr. e.: 
“When they cajole [out of others] their houses or goods, a good man calls it d. crookedness”; 
Kuan: Ming fa phr. f.: “Even if they have great (“crookednesses”:) depravities, the ruler 
has no means of knowing it” (the ta yi here balanced by an analogous g. in a following 
line). The explanation was already given by Wang Nien-sun: yi (ngia d.) is Kt for ngo 
(nga h.) ‘slanting, oblique’ (within the same Hs series). Just as the common sie i. 
‘awry, crooked, oblique’ frequently means ‘morally crooked, depraved’, so ngo h. 
means the same in phrs. e. and f. (the texts in Chou time written with the Phonetic j. 
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only without Radical, as often, and by the Han-time transcribers wrongly purveyed with 
Rad. 123:k. instead of the correct 9:1.) Wang is undoubtedly right. Thus our phr. a. 
above should be m.: “They (covered:) concealed their crookedness and kept hidden 
their misdeeds”. Plausible. 


253. Wen 18 phr. a. hiung té. A. This is the orthodox version. As to hiung 
té ‘an evil character’ see in detail Tso Gl. 247 above. Thus a.: “He liked to (practise:) 
let function his evil character”. — B. Shi ki: Wu ti pen ki reads b. “He liked to do evil 
misdeeds”.—Impossible to tell whether the writer in B. had the text b. or he took té 
(tak c.) in phr. a. to be Kt for t’é (nak d.). 


254. Wen 18 phr. a. ch’ou lei. A. Tu Yi: “He was an (ugly:) bad sort and an 
evil thing”, see Gl. 918. — B. Shen K’in-han: ch’ou b. is synonymous with lei c. 
and they form a binome here; he paraphrases d.: “He is (of a class with:) congenial with 
bad actions”. It is true that ch’ ou b. ‘ugly, bad’ can be Kt for a homophonous ch’ou 
‘category, class’ (Li), ‘of the same kind as’ (Meng).—The parallelism with the following: 
ch’ou lei—ngo wu: wan yin—pu yu decides in favour of A. 

255. Wen 18 phr. a. ch’ung shi. A. Tu Yii: ch’ ung b.=c. ‘to pile up, to accu- 
mulate, to heap’: “He heaped and embellished evil speeches”, b. in this sense is well 
attested e.g. Tso: Yin 6 phr. d.: “He cuts down and kills them, he collects and accumulates 
them” (Tu Yi: b.=c.). — B. K’ung Ying-ta: ch’ung b.=e.: “He esteemed and em- 
bellished evil speeches”. (Here both Couvreur: “il estimait les mauvaises paroles couvertes 
d’une belle apparence” and Chavannes [Wu ti pen ki]: “il appréciait les discours arti- 
ficieux et méchants” have divided the line thus: ch’ung-shi ngo yen, which is 
unallowable for reasons of rhythm and parallelism).—No reason for abandoning the earliest 
interpretation (A). 

256. Wen 18 phr. a. sou t’é. A. Tu Yii: fu b.=c. ‘to practise, to perform, to carry 
out’ and (after Fu k’ien) sou d.=e. The former is common, e.g. Tso: Chao 8 phr. f.: 
“(This was) whereby K’ang-shu carried out such great things” (Tu Yii b.=c.). Ode 291 
phr. g.: “Grandly perform your ploughing”, etc. If sou (szog d.) ‘Rubia’ means ‘hidden’, 
it is Kt for the homophonous sou (Sitog h.) ‘to conceal’. Thus a.: “He practised slander 
[about] hidden evils”, followed by i. “and thus falsely accused [those of] a perfect virtue’. 
— B. Lin Yao-sou: d.=j., which means that d. would be Kt for the homophonous sou 
(stog k.) ‘to search for’: “He practised slander and sought for evils [in others]”.—Accord- 
ing to A. the sou t’é is synonymous with the common expression yin t’é I. ‘hidden 
evils’ (ex. in Tso: Hi 15), and the logical connection between lines a. and i. is better 
brought out by interpr. A., which is thus preferable. 

257. Siian 2 phr. a. jung chao. Tu Yii has a rather nonsensical note that t’ing 
here means to have [the commands] constantly in the ear, but he does not explain the 
difficult line. — A. K’ung Ying-ta: a.= . jung the [business of, rules of] war chao 
makes [this] clear “(sc. the preceding: that it served K’uang Kiao right that he was caught); 
to obey them (the rules) with determination and valour, that is propriety”. That jung 
should mean the business of war, rules of war’ is strained. — B. Lin Yao-sou: a.=‘“‘When 
jung the (business, rules of] war are made clear (above, from the leaders), then to obey 
etc.”, — C. Huei Tung: In Ta Tai li: Si tao we find phr. b.: “The sacrifices make it clear 
that there are Spirits, the banquets show that there is love ... the kie (warnings:) 
instructions not to abandon armour and helmet make it clear that with determination 
and valour one should obey”. Huei believes that the kie c. of the Ta Tai text is a cor- 
ruption of the graphically similar jung d. of the Tso text. But a phr. wu fei kia 
chou chi jung: “the not-to-be-abandoned armour-and-helmet weapons” will be 
awkward and jung ‘weapons’ can mean axes, spears and bows but hardly armour 
and helmet; moreover, the phr. wu fei kia chou chi kie (in b.) is logical, since 
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kie ‘warning, admonition, instruction’ precisely refers to wu fei kia chou “do 
not abandon armour and helmet”. On the contrary, it is Tso’s jung that is wrong for 
Ta Tai’s kie. Huei is obviously right that phr. a. should be explained in the light of 
phr. b. If we replace the jung d. in phr. a. with kie c. we obtain: phr.a.= 
“The (warnings:) instructions chao make it clear that if one with determina- 
tion and valour obeys, that is propriety”. 

258. Siian phr.a. Yang Chen. A. Tu Yi: (Hua Yiian slaughtered a sheep and fed 
his warriors), “his charioteer Yang Chen was not given any”. In the following lines 
Yang Chen is mentioned twice, which shows that Chen was his ming personal name. 
— B. Huai: Miu ch’eng tells the same story but has the phr. b.: “the soup was not served 
to Yang”, taking chen c. with its ordinary meaning ‘to serve’. And Si-ma Ts’ien (Chang 
Yi lie chuan) says phr. d.: “the cook did not present the (served food) dish”. Both have 
understood phr. a. thus: “As to his charioteer Yang, the dish was not given”.—If this B. 
were right, we should have to conclude that the Chen in the following passages is an 
emendating addition by later scribes who understood phr. a. as under A., which is un- 
likely. The orthodox version (with interpr. A.) should be accepted. 


259. Siian 2 phr. a. wen ma. A. Kia K’uei: b.=c. ‘streaky (spotty) like a li-cat’ 
(li here means streaky, spotty, cf. Li: T’an Kung phr. d. “streaky like a li-cat’s head”). 
Thus a.=“A hundred four-horse teams of piebald horses”. — B. Tu Yii: e., thus 
“|... painted horses”. A comical idea which is due to Hii Shen who in Shuowen quotes f. 
and says g. Yet immediately before this Hii has defined the wen h. as=i.: “a horse with 
red mane and white body and eyes like gold”. The commentators have sweated to explain 
this inconsistency of Hii’s. Hii, however, first for his own char. h. has followed Shan 
hai king: Hai nei pei king phr. j. (Hii’s phr. i. occurs also in Yi Chou shou: Wang Huei), 
and then, since it is a question of 400 horses, concluded that the small state of Sung could 
hardly have found so many red-maned white-bodied animals—they must have resorted 
to painting them! —A. is evidently plausible. 

260. Siian 2 phr. a. It is amusing that these simple lines could be and have been inter- 
preted in four ways. — A. Cheng Chung: Shu-tsang was the honour-name of Yang Chen. 
(Hua Yiian, after captivity in Cheng, returned and a.: “he saw Shu-tsang (= Yang); Shu- 
tsang said: it was your horses that were like that (sc. brought you into captivity, not I); 
he answered: it was not the horses, it was surely the man (i.e. you, the charioteer); having 
ho b. (joined:) had this dialogue, he (Shu-tsang) came and fled [to Lu]”. — B. Tu Yii: 
“He (Hua Yuan) saw Shu-tsang (= Yang) and said (consolingly): it was your 
horses that were like that; but he answered: it was not the horses, it was the 
man (I, myself); having answered (b.=c.) he (Shu-tsang) came and fled [to Lu)”. 
— C. Kia K’uei: Shu-tsang was now the keeper of Sung’s city gate: “He (Hua Yiian) 
saw Shu-tsang; he (Shu-tsang) said: it was your horses that were like that (brought you 
into captivity); he (Hua Yiian) answered: it was not the horses it was surely the man 
(sc. you); as soon as ho b. there was reconciliation (between Sung and Cheng) I came 
running [home]”. — D. Kia K’uei mentions yet another interpretation: Hua Yiian had 
been redeemed by a gift from Sung of 400 horses, and the line refers to this: He (Hua 
Yiian) saw Shu-tsang and he (Shu-tsang) said: “Through your (gift of) horses it is thus 
(that you have been able to return); he (Hua) answered: it was not through the horses, 
it was through (the man:) me; as soon as there was reconciliation, I came running home” 
(he had managed to return even before the gift horses were delivered).—The phr. lai 
pen is regularly used in Tso about refugees coming to Lu. Hence the choice is really 
only between A. and B. B. would seem to be most convincing. Shu-tsang’s answer was not 
(with Tu) that he confessed his deed as a fault but rather that he still considered his 
feud with Hua as unsettled (I did it on purpose). 
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261. Siian 2 phr. a. p’o. “Big (bulging) is his belly”. The char. b. read p’o (b’wdr) 
and po (pwdr) means ‘white’ (Yi). Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that it is here Kt for pan 
(pwdn c.) ‘big winnowing basket’ (within the same Hs series): “His belly is like a big 
winnowing basket”. c. is in Kuangya: Shi k’i defined as=d. but even the diligent Wang 
Nien-sun has found no text example of it. Lu Té-ming on phr. a. reads b. as Anc. b’ud= 
Arch. b’wdr, and it is safest to say that b’wdr ‘white’ is Kt for a homo-phonous 6’wdr 
‘big, bulging’. 

262. Siian 2 phr. a. yii si. This curious binome, by vulgar workmen said (sung) 
about the nobleman Hua Yiian, was briefly discussed in Gl]. 258. — A. It was defined as=b. 
‘the appearance of a white head’, i.e. ‘white-haired’ by both Kia K’uei and Fu K’ien. 
Now this episode was in the year 607 B.C.; in the year 576 this same nobleman Hua Yiian 
was a powerful minister (Yu shi ‘master of the right’) in Sung, so he must have been a 
young man in 607, hardly ‘white-haired’. — B. Tu Yii defines a. as=c. ‘with much hair 
at the temples’ or as=d. ‘with much beard’—unfortunately the tradition of the Tu text 
differs on this essential point. — C. Huei Tung: e. si (szag) or sai (sag) stands for si 
(sjég f.) and this again for sien (syan g.) ‘white’. Thus e. means ‘white’. (This dreadful 
speculation: syég for szan and sometimes syan for syég, common among the Ts’ing scholars, 
was refuted in detail in LC 1328.) Further: y ii (giwo h.) stands for sii (squ i.) ‘beard’. 
Hence yii si a.=sii sien j. ‘beard white’=‘white beard’. gzwo for siz is, of course, 
excluded. — D. Yii Yiie: si e. is an empty particle, as in Li: Chung yung phr. |. and so 
is the y ii h., the whole phr. a. being an exclamation: “Oh!” But si as an empty particle 
is always an enclitic, it can certainly not stand by itself like this. — E. The char. yi 
(gzwo h.) can be Kt for a homophonous y ii (gzwo) ‘great’ as in Li: T’an Kung phr. m.:: 
“as to the (easy:) small (rites) they have been small, as to the great ones, they have been 
great”. (Lu Té-ming has no sound gloss here, thus reading h. in its ordinary way, Arch. 
gywo.) This gzwo ‘great’ is sometimes written n. (Siin: Fei shi er tsi). It occurs meaning 
‘to enlarge’ in Shu: Ta kao phr. o. (see in detail Gl. 1610). It is closely cognate to a well 
attested word hii (yzwo p.) ‘great’ (Gl. 499). On the other hand, si e. could be short- 
form for ts’ ai (ts’ag q.) ‘strong’, known from Ode 103 and from Lun: Tsi Lu, see Gl. 
258. The workmen have just before said of Hua Yiian: “Large and protruding are his 
eyes, big (bulging) is his belly”. Now they add derisively; yi ts’ ai, yii ts’ ai >how 
big, how strong!’’ (but he returns without his armour’). 

263. Siian 2 phr. a. no. A. Tu Yii: no (nédr b. “is equal to” c.: “[If I have] thrown 
away the armour, what about it?” (what does it matter?). No text parallel. Hung Liang-ki 
thinks that no is equal to nai-ho d., and Shao Tsin-han even proposes that b. is a 
contracted form of the two syllables d. That is excluded, for whereas d. was Arch. ndd-g’d, 
the b. was Arch. ndr (riming in the -an, -ar class in Ode 215 and having as variant in Ode 
58 char. e. with ndn as Phonetic). Moreover, nai-ho d. would make poor sense in the 
context, since nai-ho means “what expedient is there, what can be done?”. — B. no 
b. is well attested in the Odes (see in detail Gl. 188) meaning ‘much, ample, rich, luxuriant’ 
e.g. Ode 215 phr. f.: “Will they not receive much happiness?” (Mao Heng: b.=g.). Thus 
phr. a.: (The oxen have skins, the rhinoceroses are many), “even if [I have] thrown 
away the armour (buff-coat), there is plenty” (it is easily replaced). (GSR 350 
should be corrected accordingly). 

264. Siian 2 phr. a. tiao. Kia K’uei and Tu Yii: tiao b.=c. ‘to paint, to make 
paintings on’: “He made heavy the taxes in order to make paintings on the walls [of 
the palace)”. Kuangya: Shi ku 4 likewise has an entry b.=c. On Chuang: Ta sheng phr. 
d. Lu Té-ming says: e., thus d.: “On the tiao painting-adorned sacrificial stand”. Yet 
it is doubtful whether tiao b., which regularly and frequently means ‘to carve, to 
engrave, to make carvings, carved pattern (design)’ (Shuowen: b.=f.) also could, by 
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extension, mean ‘to paint’. See the discussion in Gl. 882. On Lun: Kung-ye Ch’ang phr. 
g.: “Rotten wood cannot be (carved:) adorned with carvings”. Pao Hien says: h. ‘to carve 
and cut hua designs’—here hua c. cannot mean ‘to paint’ but means ‘to apply designs’. 
This hua ‘design’ should be the purport of the glosses b.=c. all through. Thus a.= 
“He made heavy the taxes in order to make carvings (carved designs) on the 
walls”; d.=“on the carved sacrificial stand”’. 

265. Siian 2 phr. a. tsou kien. This phr. occurs, besides here, in Siian 1 and Ai 
20. — A. Here under Siian 2 Kia K’uei says tsou b.=c. The word tsou Db. is well 
attested with two meanings: ‘fast, quickly, suddenly=c. and ‘repeatedly, often’=d. 
Kia has taken the c. not in the sense proper ‘quickly’ but with an extension: “He eagerly 
remonstrated” — B. In Ai 20 Fu K’ien defines b. as=d.: “He repeatedly remonstrated” 
and Lin Yao-sou has applied this also to the phr. in Siian 1—B. Suits the context best 
in all three places. The same story as here in Siian 2 recurs both in Li: Kuo li and in Shi 
ki: Chao shi kia but the ancient commentators do not gloss the phr. a. 

266. Siian 2 phr. a. san tsiie. A. Tu Yii has no gloss and evidently took the line 
to mean a simple warning not to drink too much: “When a minister (attending upon:) 
together with his prince feasts, to g0 beyond three cups is against the rites”. 
So the incident is already given by Si-ma Ts’ien (Tain shi kia): “He the faithful servant 
of Chao Tun’s) feared that Tun would become drunk and unable to rise, so he went forward 
and said: When a ruler endows a minister, when the goblet has passed thrice, one should 
stop”. — B. K’ung Ying-ta refers to Li: Yii tsao which describes how a nobleman drinks 
as his ruler’s guest: “After the san tsiie third cup he is affable and t’ uei retires; 
he kneels down and takes his shoes, withdraws out of sight and puts them on”. This would 
be the purport of phr. a.: to go beyond the three cups (described in Yii tsao) is against 
the rites”. Shen K’in-han reminds us that the expression san tsiie “three cups” 
occurs also in Ode 220 phr. b.: “With three cups they (do not remember:) loose their 
memory” and that Cheng Hiian in gloss on this scholastically says: The san tsiie 
are c. K’ung may have thought of the following line: d. “thereupon he (the servant) 
took him (Tun) under the arm and went down (out) with him”. Fu K’ien (ap. K’ung and 
Lu Té-ming) had a divergent text: e. “With him (Tun) barefoot, he went down (out)”. 
(Cf. Tso: Siang 3 phr. f.), i.e. in such a hurry that he could not put on his shoes.—We 
need not trouble about the scholastics in B., A. being evident. 

267. Siian 2 phr.a. yi sang. A. Tu Yi: “He rested (at:) under a shady mulberry 
tree”. This follows Si-ma Ts’ien (Tsin shi kia) who renders b. by c. In Lii: Pao Keng we 
find correspondingly d. and in Huai: Jen kien phr. e., likewise indicating a tree. — B. 
Wang Yin-chi: Yi-sang should be a place name. He gives a long list of similar place names, 
but there is really no sufficient reason for rejecting the ancient interpretation A. 

268. Siian 2 phr. a. A. Ling Ché, who had saved Chao Tun during an attempt to murder 
him, said to Tun that he was a man earlier saved by Tun from starvation, but he would 
not then give his name. A. Tu Yii: a.=“Then he disappeared”. This skips the incon- 
venient tsi ‘self’. — B. Wang Yin-chi: the line refers to Chao Tun: “Then he himself 
fled”. It is said a few lines later: “Siian-tsi (i.e. Chao Tun) had not yet come out of the 
mountains (on this flight) and now he returned [to the capital]. And the court scribe said 
to him: b. “You were fleeing (going in exile) but did not cross the border”. Plausible. 

269. Siian 3 phr. a. “Anciently, when the Hia just had virtue (prestige, moral power), 
they set about casting Ting tripods with instructive décor. — A. Tu Yii: that was the age 
of Yii b. sc. the founder of the dynasty. — B. As pointed out by Shen K’in-han, the pre- 
Han tradition about these happenings was that it was Yii’s son and successor K’i c., 
as fully described in Mo: Keng Chu, who initiated the famous casting. The Mo text has 
K’ai d. instead of K’i c., a Han-time taboo form. Si-ma Ts’ien (Ch’u shi kia) has, corre- 
sponding to phr. a., the line e.; here Yii-Hia is merely the name of the dynasty. 
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270.. Siian 3 phr. a. Fu K’ien and Tu Yii paraphrase b.: “One made the Pastors (Leaders) 
of the Nine Provinces deliver-as-tribute the metal” and hence Legge translates: “The 
nine Pastors sent in the metal of their provinces”. This is grammatically wrong; the line 
should then read: kiu mu kung kin. Since the rhythm demands that we punctuate 
after mu: kung kin kiu mu—chu ting siang wu, we can choose between 
two interpretations. Either: “The Nine Pastors, who delivered-as-tribute the metal, cast 
tripods ...”. Or: “They (sc. the yian fang ‘distant regions’ in the preceding 
line) delivered-as-tribute the metal to the Nine Pastors, and one cast tripods 
and [on them] depicted [remarkable] objects”. The latter is preferable, since there 
will thus be a better parallelism, the first words: kung and chu, being principal 
verbs in both clauses. 


271. Sian 3 phr. a. wei chi pei. A. Tu Yiu paraphrases b.: “One depicted the 
shapes of Spirits and the hundred [strange] things, causing the people to take precautions 
against them (beware of them)”. Phr. a. would then be: “['There being] the hundred things, 
wei chi (for them:) against them pei taking precautions”, an impossible construc- 
tion. — B. wei is the mark of the agent and it places pei in the passive: a.= 
“The hundred things then wei chi by it:) thereby were pei (completely 
provided:) fully represented”. For this passive construction with wei as marking 
the agent see in detail Tso Gl. 226 above. 


272. Siian 3 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text: “They did not meet (aberrant:) un- 
natural things” (monsters of various kinds). — B. Huei Tung: Kuo P’o in comm. on 
Erya: Shi ku quotes b.: “They [could] withstand unnatural things”, and so it is 
also rendered in Chang Heng’s Tung king fu. This is certainly preferable, and a. is a later 
corruption due to the following line c. Plausible. 

273. Siian 3 phr. a. tsai si. A. Kia K’uei: tsai b. is ac. “particle”: “tsai 
then si there were years 600”. — B. Wang Su and Tu Yii: tsai b.=‘year’: (The 
tripods were removed to Shang) “for 600 years”. Plausible. 

274. Siian 3 phr. a. yu so chi chi. The char. b. with Tu Yi (after Erya)=c. 
‘to effectuate, to cause’, as often (see Gl. 1252). A. Legge: “Heaven blesses intelligent 
virtue—on that [its favour] rests”. This simply skips the c hi b. — B. The whole narrative 
here concerns the 9 sacred tripods and tells how they were transferred from Hia to Shang 
(Yin) and from Shang to Chou, on the ground that their former owners became immoral 
and the new owners were good. Phr. a. refers to this and to their removal to Chou: “Heaven 
gives favour to [those with] a bright virtue, [now] there is so a-place-where 
it (sc. Heaven) can b. cause them d. to stay” (with the Chou, for 700 years). 

275. Siian 3 phr. a. A. Wang Su (with Tu Yii) paraphrases b., thus a.: “Of this [Orchis] 
make [the name of] your son”. (He was, in fact, later named Lan Orchis.) This does not 
tally with the text. — B. Legge: “This shall be [the emblem of] your child”; Couvreur: 
“Vous aurez un fils semblable 4 cette fleur”. Both just as inaccurate as A. — C. Word 
for word: “Take this to be your son” =identify this flower with your son. There was a 
magical connection between the flower and the son; he said: “When the Orchis dies, I 
shall die, I was born (conceived) through it”. When they cut the (withered) Orchis, he 
died. 

276. Siian 4 phr. a. li ku. (The arrow glanced on the chariot pole) “and so it pierced 
the li-ku”. A. Tu Yii explains: “The war chariot had no umbrella; in the case of a 
person in high position a man at the side held an umbrella, standing on the wheel hub, 
to protect against cold (!) and heat”; this [umbrella] was called the li-k u”. Thus phr. 
a.: “It pierced the 1i umbrella (based on) the ku wheel hub”. The phr. should then, 
of course, be ku-li, not li-ku; and the idea that in the middle of a great battle an 
umbrella was held over the prominent man is extremely comical. — B. Fu K’ien: “1i- 
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ku was a cover over the hub, resembling an umbrella, with which one protected the hub 
and warded off arrows; some say it is an iron above the hub; others again say that a side- 
screen over the wheel of a chariot is called |] i-k u”.—These are so many guesses; nothing 
definite can be known about the 1i-k u. 


277. Siian 4 phr.a. ku wu t’u. “The people of Ch’u call ‘to suckle’ b., they call 
‘tiger’ c.” Lu Té-ming says that b. (ordinarily kuk) should here be read Anc. nau, and c. 
Anc. -uwo-d’wo (thus in modern reading Nou-wu-t’u): “They named the baby Nou-wu-t’u 
“the one who suckles a tiger”. This makes the impression that the Ch’u language was quite 
foreign, not only a strongly aberrant dialect of Chinese. Yet when phr. a. is copied in Han 
shu: sii chuan, Ju Ch’un (3rd c. A.D.) says b. should be read like d., i.e. Anc. kau, adding 
that “the milk of cows and sheep is called kaw”, and this (kau from Arch. kiig) tallies better 
with the Phonetic in the char. b. Yen Shi-ku, on the other hand, says b. should be read 
either kuk (the ordinary reading of the char.) or nau (with Lu above). Hii Shen (Shuowen) 
has a char. e. defined as=‘to suckle a child’ and here again Lu Fa-yen (Ts’ie yiin) reads 
Anc. nau. It would seem that the word ju (zw f.) ‘nipple; to suckle’ had a stem variant 
Arch. nu ‘to suckle’, which would give Anc. nau and that those various scholars, aware 
of this latter word, applied it to the b. of phr. a. But that is a far-fetched trick. With 
Ju Ch’un above, the earliest informant about the reading, we should read b. kou (Arch. 
kug), which might be a stem variation of ku (kuk b.) ‘grain, to feed’.—As to the t’ u 
(d’o g.), part of c. (Anc. -wo-d’wo=—Arch. -o-d’o ‘tiger’). Wang Yin-chi points out that Shuowen 
has an entry h.=i. “a yellow ox (cow) with a tiger’s streaks’. This i. was t’u (d’o), and 
though it is not known from texts, it must have been colloquially current in Hii Shen’s 
time (Ist c. A.D.); this Arch. d’o is reasonably the same word as the d’o in c.: -o-d’o. Thus 
it seems likely that the idiom of the Ch’u state was a southern Chinese dialect, possibly 
strongly diverging from the northern dialects in Chou time. 


278. Siian 6 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “(Let him) be hated by his people”. 
That is not compatible with the text. — B. Yii Yiie: a.=“Let him torment his people’. 
Obviously right. 

279. Siian 6 phr. a. ying kuan. A. Tu Yi: kuan b.=c. ‘habit, practice’ (com- 
mon), thus phr. a.: (Let him torment his people) “and thus go to the full in his practices”. 
— B. Huei Tung: On the spurious chapter T’ai shi in Shu, phr. d. Liu Hiian (Suei time) 
explains: “Shang’s crimes are strung together to the full [of the string]”. This could be 
right in itself but the T’ai shi was concocted in the 3rd c. A.D. and the forger simply 
made use of the Tso passage above. A better parallel is therefore, according to Huei, 
Hanfei: Shuolin, hia phr. e. “His string [of mischiefs] is about to be full”. Thus phr. a.: 
(Let him torment his people) ‘‘and fill his string [of misdeeds]”. — C. Interpr. B. is possible 
but it is not at all sure that the metaphor is that of objects (coins?) strung together on a 
string. In both phrs. a. and e. you would have to supply a principal word (mischiefs; 
misdeeds) that is not in the text. Another metaphor commands itself. Chuang: T’ien 
Tsi Fang describes how the prominent archer Lie Yi-k’ou shows his art to Po-hun Wu- 
jen: phr. f.: “He drew it (sc. the bow) to the full (bending:) tension”. The expression 
kuan kung g. ‘to draw a bow to the full’ occurs, for instance, in Shi ki: Wu Tsé-sii 
chuan and Ch’en Shé shi kia. It is synonymous with h. (Shi ki: Ts’in Shi-huang ki) and 
with i. (Meng: Kao tsi, hia). “To draw the bow to the full” is a very apt metaphor 
for doing all in one’s power. Thus phr. a.: (Let him torment his people) ’and (go to 
the full in drawing his bow:) do his worst”: phr. e.: “(His bow-drawing is about 
to be full:) he will soon have done his worst”. With this interpretation nothing has 
to be supplied that is not in the text. 

280. Siian 8 phr. a. ku tsi. A. Tu Yi explains: b. ‘deluded and thereby losing one’s 
mind’. Thus a.: “Sii k’o in Tsin had a (delusion:) madness sickness”. This gloss is based on 
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Tso: Chao 1 where a famous physician, after examining the prince of Tsin, gives a long 
lecture: c. “It is an illness from (approach to:) traffic to the women’s appartments, ju 
it is like ku but it is not due to [evil] Spirits nor to food, it is a delusion (madness) by 
which one looses one’s mind”. The lecturer again affirms d.: “The delusion and disorder 
[of the mind] is produced by sexual license”. He continues, however, e.: “According to 
the written character ‘food vessel’ and ‘worms’ form k wu” (and he adds that the word 
could through extension be used for several other evil things). In short, quite correctly, 
he says that the primary meaning of ku_ is (intestinal) worms caught from bad food 
(this is confirmed in Chouli: Shu shi, an officer who has to f. “eliminate poisonous [food] 
worms”); but he insists that the prince’s illness was only ju ku “like ku”, he is as 
if he were food-poisoned (and thereby frantic). — B. Yii Yiie: ku (ko, shang sheng, g.) 
is Kt for ku (ko, k’iti sheng, h.) Shuowen=i. Thus a.: “Sii k’o had a lingering disease”. 
This h. is really the same word as ku (ko, k’ii sheng, j.) ‘solid, inveterate’, as in Li: Yiie 
ling phr. k.: “In the states there will be many cases of obstinate disease”. This Kt theory 
is arbitrary and unnecessary.—It is, of course, impossible to tell whether the poor Sii 
K’o in phr. a. above simply had intestinal worms (which Couvreur soberly accepts) or 
he was “deluded” through sexual excesses. 


281. Siian 9 phr.a. chung. A. Tu Yi: chung b.=c.: (The three lovers of the lady) 
“all put in the bosom of their dress [one of] her chemises and made fun about it in the 
court”. — B. chung b. here should have the same meaning as in Tso: Siang 27 phr. d.: 
“The men of Ch’u wore armour under their clothes” (here the context confirms 
that chung means ‘to wear nearest to the body’). Thus a.: “They all wore innermost 
[one of] her chemises and made fun of it in the court”. 


282. Siian 10 phr. a. cho. A. Tu Yii: cho b. means c.: “They made thin Tsi Kia’s 
coffin.” cho properly means ‘to carve, to cut’. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: From a debate in 
San kuo chi: Wei chi (Wang Ling chuan, 3rd c. A.D.) it is clear that the speaker there took 
cho kuan to mean ‘to (cut:) break open the coffin”. Thus a.: “They broke open 
Tsi Kia’s coffin”. Plausible. 

283. Siian 11 phr. a. The premier in Ch’u gave order to wall a city. Feng-jen here does 
not mean a ‘border-warden’ but a land-surveyor, who determines the feng: ‘boundary- 
man’. A. Tu Yii: 1t b. means c., properly ‘in a (not-caring:) carefree manner’, i.e. not 
meticulously but “approximately, roundly, in round numbers’. This phr. c. is common 
in Han and later texts; yet in Siin: Yi ping the phr. d. ‘how caring’ corresponds to the c. 
‘not caring’, has the same meaning. Thus phr. a.: “He ordered the boundary-man to roundly 
calculate the enterprise”. — B. Tu’s idea that li b. ‘to think anxiously about, to be 
careful about’ could mean exactly the opposit (‘not caring’) is amusing. Since there is 
neither wu nor yen in front of li, the latter has its proper meaning: “He ordered 
the boundary-man carefully to calculate the enterprise”. This is the very idea of 
this story, as seen a few lines later: it turned out that this officer had calculated exactly 
the costs of the great work. It should be mentioned that some text editions have e. in 
Tu’s gloss inst. of c. But this is a late emendation, for K’ung Ying-ta’s comm. shows that 
his text had c. and Lu Té-ming refers to a Kuangya entry about wu 1 ii, so his likewise 
had c. 

284. Siian 11 phr. a. ts’ai yung. A. Tu Yii defines ts’ai yung by b.: “He 
distributed the materials” (sc. to different parts of the building work). ts’ ai 
c. is equal to d.; c., d., e. are etymologically the same word. — B. Legge: “He gave out all 
the money that was necessary for it”; Couvreur: “Il distribua l’argent & employer”.—A. 
is plausible. In a quite analogous description of the building of a city wall in Chao 32 
we find correspondingly phr. f., and there Legge translates: “He made provision for the 
materials” (with A.) (but Couvreur again: “Il prévit les dépences”, with B.). 
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285. Siian 11 phr. a. yi yitian er. A. Tu Yii explains: b. “He apportioned equally 
laborious and easy (tasks)”. Thus a.: “He estimated what was distant or near” sc. for 
the workers to carry earth). — B. Liu Wen-k’i: “He estimated ytian-er the dis- 
tances” (in planning the walls). This is conclusive, since the following words are c.: 
“He traced out the foundations”. (In the latter phr. Hung Liang-ki would take liie d. 
to mean e.: “He paced the foundations”, which is less convincing, cf. Tso Gl. 13 above.) 
—For the same phr. a. in the analogous account in Chao 32 Tu Yii accepts interpr. B. 


286. Siian 11 phr. a. su. A. Tu Yii: “It did not exceed the previous calculation”. 
su b. often means ‘habitually, as before’ (cf. Tso Gl. 169 above), e.g. Yili: Sang fu phr. 
c.: “He eats (habitual, usual:) ordinary food”. By extension ‘previous’ as in Kyii: Wu yi 
phr. d.: “In taking counsel one must su anticipate (plan beforehand)” on which Wei 
Chao: b.=e. ‘to think beforehand’. — B. Hung Liang-ki: Kuangya: Shi yen has an entry 
f. (Wang Nien-sun: su and king both mean g. ‘regular’) and in comm. on Yili: Shi 
sang li Cheng Hiian says h.: “When the penal laws are fixed (constant), that is [to be] 
regular”. Thus phr. a.: “It did not exceed the regular norms”.—The meaning in B. is 
akin to that in A. in so far that the meaning ‘regular’ is but another shade of ‘habitual, 
usual’, but in this econtext the interpr. of phr. a. turns out differently. A. suits the context 
best. 

On Tso: Ai 1 phr. i. (The work was accomplished in 9 days) “according to Tsi Si’s 
previous calculation” Tu Yu defines b. by j. ‘original calculation’; pen ‘original’ 
for su here, of course, means ‘previous’ (Kuangya: Shi ku 3 has an entry k.). The interpr. 
A. is here evident, interpr. B. is not applicable. The two passages a. and i. are quite anal- 
ogous, which confirms A. for phr. a. 


287. Siian 11 phr. a. wu tung. A. As pointed out by Wang Yin-chi, Si-ma Ts’ien 
(Ch’en shi kia) renders tung b. by c., so he took tung in the senseof chen-tung 
as in Chao 18 phr. d.: “The people were (shaken and moved:) scared”. Wang adduces several 
parallels (Ode 204; Kung-yang: Wen 15). Thus phr. a.: “He told the people of Ch’en 
not to be (moved:) scared”. — B. Lin Yao-sou: “He told the people of Ch’en not to 
move” (to withstand his army).—A. is clearly preferable. 

288. Sitian 11 phr. a. hien kung. “The feudal princes and the governors of 
the districts [in Ch’u]”. Tu Yi says that the title k ung _ b. is an usurpated title ‘prince’ 
on the part of the governors. Wang Yin-chi objects that they were not so high in rank 
as the ling-yin and the si-ma and these did not usurp the title ‘prince’. Moreover, 
in Ts’i a governor of the city T’ang (Tso: Siang 25) is styled T’ang kung c. at the same 
time as the prince of Ts’i was only styled hou d. Evidently kung here means no 
more than e. ‘governor’. Wang is convincing. 

289. Siian 11 phr. a. kiao shi. A. kiao b. is common meaning ‘to seek’ e.g. 
Tso: Wen 12 phr. c. Thus a.: (The state Cheng) “sought service with Tsin” (sought 
to be allowed to serve Tsin). (Legge has a curious idea: “it kept trying to strengthen 
itself by doing service to Tsin’’). — B. Couvreur: a.=(Le traité de Ch’en-ling) “fut encore 
une hereuse fortune pour Tsin”. Couvreur must have thought of the binome kiao- 
hing, which certainly can come to mean practically ‘luck’, as in Chuang: Tsai yu phr. 
d.: “This is due to that state’s luck”. But even in this binome the kiao has fundamentally 
its meaning of ‘to seek’. This is well illustrated by Li: Chung yung phr. e.: “The small 
man walks in dangerous paths in order to seek luck”. When we come to Li: Wen sang phr. 
f., this again means: (They sacrifice to the dead man’s Spirit) “if by a lucky chance he 
should return”. Here we cannot take kiao as a transitive verb: “seeking the luck that 
he might return”, for rhythm shows kiao-hing fu-fan to be two binomes; yet there 
is still inherent in kiao-hing the nuance of ‘(sought-for-and-obtained:) fulfilled luck’. 
To apply this, B. fashion, to phr. a. is, however, awkward because of the following y ii 
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T sin; the line should then have run: Tsin chi kiao hing. Thus A. is preferable. 

290. Siian 12 phr. a. lin. Kia K’uei and Tu Yi: lin b.=c. ‘to weep, to lament’. 
In Yi li: Shi yii li there is likewise d. “lamentations morning and evening” (Cheng Hiian 
b.=c.) lin is evidently a technical term, based on a tone variation and extension of 
meaning: bliam, p’ing sheng ‘to approach’: bliam, k’ii sheng ‘to go and appeal’. 

291. Siian 12 phr. a. A. Si-ma ts’ien (Ch’u shi kia) renders this by b.: “and ‘shore’ 
them (our people) along the southern sea, thus taking pin as a verb. The construction 
of phr. a. would then be: “to (fulfil:) play the role of (sea-shorers:) sea-shore-dwellers”. 
Si-ma’s formulation b. may be an attempt at parallelism with the preceding line c. “If 
you (‘prisoner’ them:) make them prisoners to the south of the Kiang”. But his construc- 
tion forces phr. a. badly. — B. Yen Jo-kii: the phrs. c. and a. describe two alternatives: 
either a removal to Kiang-nan, or a (filling:) occupation of [lands of] the sea-shore. 
Therefore yi d. is equal to yii e., here meaning ‘or’. This should be rejected, yii e. never 
meaning ‘or’. — C. c.+a.=“If you make them prisoners [dwelling] to the south 
of the Kiang, sv. as to fill up [the lands of] the sea-shore”. The speaker well knew 
that the Ch’u state by far did not reach to the sea in the south, but the expression is an 
oratorical exaggregation, to please the victor. Through trade with tribes in the present 
Fukien etc. the Chinese knew of the sea (and the great distance to it), cowries having been 
brought to northwestern Kansu already in prehistoric times. 

Siian 12 phr. kuan hing er tung, see Tso Gl. 98 above. 


292. Sian 12 phr. a. kiao. A. Hii Shen and Tu Yi: b.=c. “to weary the people”: 
Sii Miao then reads tsiao (tszog b., shang sheng). Hii refers to Tso: Chao 9 phr. d.: 
“Why should one accelerate the work and so weary the people”; here the meaning 
is unambiguous. — B. Lu Té-ming reads b. ch’ao (Anc. ts’au=Arch. ts’6g, p’ing sheng). 
With this reading the char. is recorded to mean ‘to grasp, to snatch’ (Li: K’ii li phr. e.) 
but this is uncertain, see LC 1814. What Lu meant by his sound-gloss is therefore uncertain. 
— C. In Shu: Kan shi there is a phr. tsiao tsiie k’i ming “(Heaven has) cut off 
his mandate”; here there are three variants in the graph (all tszog, shang sheng, ‘to cut 
off’): f. (Hii Shen in Shuowen, quoting this text), g. (Ma Jung’s version), b. (orthodox 
version). This seems to be the reason for Legge’s strange interpr.: (What will be the use 
of) “perilling the lives of our people?” Similarly Legge translates phr. d.: “Why must it 
be quickly completed? That would be to destroy the people”. Couvreur follows A. in 
phr. a. (“a quoi bon de fatiguer nos hommes?”’:) but C. in phr. d. (“Il ruinera notre peuple”). 
Fraser-Hopkins in the Index to Legge has deviated from him on both phrs., adopting 
A.—Interpr. A. is evidently right. 

293. Siian 12 phr. a. yiian tu. A. Hii Shen (Shuowen, quoting this Tso phr.): tu 
(d’uk b.)=c., thus taking the yiian tu of phr. a. as a synonym-binome: “The prince 
(has no illwill=) is subject to no illwill” (from the people). — B. Tu Yii: tu b.=d.: 
“The prince (has no:) is subject to no illwill nor vilification”. This agrees better with 
the usage in Tso: Chao 1 phr. e.: “When illwill and vilification have arisen among the 
people”; Chao 27 phr. f.: “You have killed him and thereby set in motion the vilification 
which has not stopped to this very day”. In fact, this d’uk b. is probably etymologically 
the same word as tu (d’uk g.) ‘to defile’ (Kyii) and tu (d’wk h.) ‘a drain, to sully, to 
insult’ (Tso), which likewise speaks in favour of interpr. B. 

294. Siian 12 phr. a. ts’ien mao. A. Tu Yii (alternatively): mao b. ‘ma o-grass’ 
here means c. (Erya: Shi yen: b.=c.). mao b. would then be a verb: ‘to make clear’: 
a.=“The informers [marching] in advance” (the scouts in front of the marching army). 
No texts support this Erya definition. — B. Tu Yii (alternatively:): b. was the emblem 
on a kind of d. flag: a.= “The (ma o-grass flags:) grass-flag carriers [marching] in ad- 
vance”. In fact, the phr. mao-tsing e. occurs in Kung-yang: Siian 12, curiously 
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enough in the same tale about the same defeat of Cheng by Ch’u as in our present Tso 
chapter. In Tso the vanquished prince of Cheng came leading a sheep to meet his con- 
queror. Here in Kung-yang f. he came “holding in his right hand a mao-grass flag”. 
Ch’en Li, however, has made it probable that in Kung-yang the mao (még) b. is Kt 
for mao (mog g.), the mao tsing ‘ox-tail flag’, a well-known kind of flag (Ode 53 
etc.). On the other hand, in Li: Tsa ki we find phr. h.: “One leads the way for the bier 
with a mao b”. Liu Hiang in Sin yii has the same line but instead of mao b. has 
mao tsing e. ‘mao-grass flag’. The idea would be that the scouts, when observing 
enemies, would signal to the army with these flags. — C. There is a word mao (még i.) 
which Hii Shen defines as=‘to look down and see’, which occurs in several Shu passages 
(K’ang kao, Kiin Shi) (see in detail Gl. 1624), the meaning being confirmed by the context 
there, phr. j.=“It was seen and heard by God on High”. It is, of course, cognate to mu 
(mz6k k.) ‘eye’ and mou (még 1.) ‘pupil of the eye’ and with mou (mig m.), by Hi 
Shen defined as ‘to look down and gaze intently’, i.e. ‘to peer’ (hence in Chuang: Si Wu 
Kuei phr. m. ‘sickness of weak eyesight’; this m. belonging to the same Hs series as our b.). 
Our még b. above must reasonably be Kt for this mdg i. Thus phr. a.: The (gazers:) 
scouts [marching] in advance”. 


295. Siian 12 phr. a. lii wu. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b., thus a.=“The scouts (see the 
preceding gloss) precautiously think about whether [there is or] there is not’, sc. any signs 
of the foes. A dreadful construction. — B. wu (miwoc.) is a short-form for wu (mtwo d.) 
‘startled, taken aback’, which in the ancient San-ts’ang is defined as=e. Cf. Lun: Wei 
tsi phr. f.: “The master was startled (surprised)”, on which Huang K’an d.=g. ‘startled’. 
Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia phr. h., on which Chao K’i: d.=i. ‘disappointed’: “Yi-tsi 
was (taken aback:) disappointed”. Thus a.: “The scouts precautiously think about 
wu_ surprises”. 


296. Siian 12 phr. a. k’ tian-king. The text describes the 5 parts of the Ch’u army: 
the foot-soldiers who escort the war chariots; the foot-soldiers who collect grass and rushes 
for the night quarters; the scouts marching in advance; chung _ those in the centre; 
and hou those (behind=) the rear. A. Tu Yii explains: b. “The central troop determines 
the plans”. This has caused Legge and Couvreur to take k’ tian c. in one of its well 
attested meanings: ‘to act according to the (weight:) power of circumstances’ (Legge: 
“The troops in the centre are ready to act as occasion may require”), but Tu’s idea seems 
rather to be: “The centre has the (balance:) decision”, referring to the central leaders of 
the whole army. The king d. is defined by Tu as=e. ‘élite soldiers’ (Legge, however, 
translates: hou king=‘“Behind them [sc. the central troop] is the strength of the 
army”, which is unreasonable; king d. is what Siin: Ju hiao calls f.). — B. It seems 
evident that the two words k’iian and king _ balance each other. The rear troop is 
necessarily small and light but consists of picked élite soldiers. In contrast, the centre 
is the main part of the army, the k’ tian weighty, powerful body. Cf. Ts’é: Ts’i ts’é 
phr. g.: “I fear that T’ien Ki will with Ch’u’s power go back on Ts’i” (Kao Yu: c.=h.). 
Thus phr. a.: “The centre is the (weight, heavy part:) the main power, the rear 
is the élite force”. 

297. Siian 12 phr. a. shi shé. A. Tu Yii takes shé b. as=shé c., shang sheng 
‘to let go, to exempt’ (common) but treats shi d.and shé b. as two coordinated verbs. 
a.=“Travellers shi receive gifts and shé exemption [from compulsory service]”. As 
pointed out by Wang Yin-chi, a binome, shi shé e. (=f.) means ‘exemption’ (Chouli: 
Siao si t’u and Hiang shi). Thus, if shé here in phr. a. had this meaning, phr. a. would 
simply be: “Travellers receive exemption [from compulsory service)”. But Wang has another 
opinion, see C. below. — B. Couvreur reads shé b. k’ii sheng (common): “Aux voyageurs 
il donne des logements”. — C. Wang Yin-chi: the phr. shi shé e. occurs repeatedly 
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in Tso (Ch’eng 18, Siang 9, 31, Chao 13, 25) and in Kyii: Chou yii, chung and hia, Tsin 
yii 4, Ch’u yii, chung) as a binome simply meaning ‘to bestow gifts’, and he proposes 
that shé (4d b.) is Kt for y ii (dyo g.) ‘to give’. This latter Kt, proposed also by Sun 
Yi-jang in comm. on a bronze inscription, was rejected in LC 1466, and it is phonetically 
unconvincing. But Wang is right that shé (b.=c.) can mean ‘to give’; properly ‘to 
set aside for somebody else, to let go, to surrender’, by extension ‘to give’. Indeed, on 
one of the Tso instances (Chao 13) even Tu Yii says shi shé means ‘to bestow gifts’. 
Thus phr. a. here: “The travellers receive gifts”. It might be asked why the travellers 
should be so well treated. Wang refers to Chouli: Yi jen (see S. Broman, BMFEA 33, 
1961, p. 17) where it is said that this functionary distributes stores and gratuities to 
visitors and wayfarers. Wang is evidently right. 

Siian 12 phr. Kuei yu ch’ang tsun, tsien yu teng mei, see Tso Gl. 
234 above. 


298. Siian 12 phr. a. yu wo. A. Lin Yao-sou: (Tsin has had the hegemony all from 
Wu Kung and Siang Kung): “If [starting] from us (sc. the present King Kung) we lose 
the hegemony, it is best to die’. — B. Couvreur: yu wo=‘selon moi’; reject. Legge 
simply skips the inconvenient y u. — C. It is here a question of whether the Tsin army 
should fight the strong Ch’u army or withdraw. The speaker insists that it is thanks to 
the valour of its armies that Tsin has the hegemony. Now phr. a.: “If (out from us, 
by our agency:) through our fault we lose the hegemony, we had better die”. 
I.e. if we are cowardly and dare not fight. This suits the context best. 


299. Siian 12 phr. a. hien. A. Tu Yii: To this hien b. the following c. ‘to lose 
an army’ refers. Thus a.=“If Chi-tsi with his portion of the army (falls down:) 
collapses”. — B. Legge takes hien b. with one of its common meanings: ‘to throw 
oneself into, to plunge’ sc. into sin, as in Meng: Liang Huei Wang, shang phr. d. “When 
they are plunged into (involved in) crime”. Legge translates freely: “Chi-tsi with his 
portion of the army has committed a grave offence”.—A. is clearly right. 

300. Siian 12 phr.a. shi shu. A. Tu Yi: The battle concerned Cheng, protectorate 
state under Tsin, and shu b. refers to this: “To lose a protectorate and lose an army”. 
— B. Shen K’in-han: Chi-tsi was the c. “assistant commander” of the central army, and 
shu b. ‘the annexed one means the same as c. ‘the assistant one’; thus a.=“To lose a 
vice commander and lose an army”.—Later on in the narrative we find: (We have brought 
our armies here in order to seek the enemy) d. “to vanquish the enemy and recover the 
protectorate—what do we wait for?”. Here shu b. cannot refer to the vice commander. 
This phr. d. confirms interpr. A. 

301. Siian 12 phr.a. kang fu. A. Tu Yii (after Kuangya): b.=c.: “He is hard and 
obstinate (perverse) and unkind”. Lu Té-ming and Ts’ie yiin both read b. pi (b’2ak). 
In Tso: Hi 15 there is the phr. d. where b. is a verb, Tu Yii=e.: “Disobeying (transgres- 
sing) the remonstrance”. — B. Tuan Yii-ts’ai: b. is really only a script variant of f. 
If so, it should be read fu (b’46k) and properly means ‘to go back against’ in the sense 
of ‘to oppose’. This is far-fetched. Lei Tsiin would confirm it by adducing Tso: Tao 4 
phr. g. “Chi Po is covetous and perverse”, to which corresponds Ts’é: Chao ts’é 
1 phr. h.: “Chi Po loves profit and is perverse”, but this only shows that in phr. h. 
the f. is Kt for b. (within the same Hs series); all the more since one Ts’é text version 
runs i., as in Tso.—No reason for abandoning the ancient tradition A. 

302. Siian 12 phr. a. wu shang. The counsellor in the Ch’u camp describes the 
weakness of the enemy’s (Tsin’s) army, where three sub-commanders wish to fight, against 
the will of the head commander (Siin Lin-fu). A. Tu Yii: a.=“Three of its commanders 
would seize the power of acting but cannot (sc. they are prevented by Siin); if 
[on the other hand] one listens to them, there will be no supreme head (one will 
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disobey Siin); whom shall the (multitude:) army follow?”. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: 
chung ‘the multitude’ refers to the many subalterns who t’ing obey orders from the 
commanders: “Three of . . . cannot; if for t’ing obeying orders there are no superiors, whom 
shall the many [subalterns] follow?” (Couvreur: “il n’y a pas d’autorité supérieure & 
qui l’obéisance soit rendue”). — C. Legge has a strange idea: “t’ing in council wu 
shang there is no supreme head”.—Interpr. A. is logical and good. 

303. Siian 12 phr. a. t’ao kuo jen. A. Tu Yi: t’ao b.=c. This follows Hii 
Shen (Shuowen) and also Ma Jung on Lun: Hien wen phr. d. This latter phr. Ma para- 
phrases e., and Legge hence: (Pi Shen made a rough draft of the edict), “Shi Shu examined 
and discussed it”. But t’ao b. or chi c.=‘to examine’ is not to the point. The funda- 
mental meaning is ‘to chastise’ and hence, by extension, ‘to put to rights, to correct’. 
Thus e.: “Shi Shu t’ ao (put it to rights:) corrected it and discussed it’. Phr. a. is quite 
analogous: “There is no day when he does not (chastise, put to rights:) correct 
and instruct the people of his state’. — B. When Legge translates: “The ruler has 
let no day pass without training and instructing his people” and when Couvreur renders 
it: “Il ne se passe pas un jour sans que le prince adresse des avis et des instructions & 
ses ministres (!)”, they miss the point. A few lines later we have an analogous phr. f.: 
“There is not a day when he does not (put to rights:) correct [the deficiencies in] 
the army equipment”. 


304. Siian 12 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: yii b.=yitie c. Thus a.: “He says: the people’s liveli- 
hood not being easy, calamity may reach them any day”. But yl b. cannot mean yiie 
c.; Tu has taken this definition from Cheng Hiian in Gloss on Ode 177, but Cheng was 
very wrong. — B. Legge: phr. a.: “Ah, the people’s welfare is not easily secured”. Possibly 
Legge has thought that yu b. is short-form for hii d. ‘alas’. — C. yii b. has its 
ordinary meaning: a.=“In the difficulties of the people’s livelihood, calamity may 
reach them any day”. A few lines later we have an analogous phr. e.: “In the un- 
certainty of victory, there was the hundred victories of Chou and his finally having 
no posterity”. 

305. Siian 12 phr. a. pi lu. A. Fu Kien: pi lu b.=c. ‘firewood carts, unadorned 
(simple) large carts’. Thus a.: “With firewood carts and tattered clothes they opened 
up the woods of the mountains”. K’ung Ying-ta would improve this: in Li: Ju hing 
there is a phr. d. defined by Cheng Hiian as a door made of intertwined thorn-branches 
and bamboo; pi lu should then be a cart made in the same way, briefly a “wattle cart’. 
— B. Si-ma Ts’ien (Ch’u shi kia) has the phr. e. but Si Kuang, commenting on this, says 
there was a text variant f., thus: “Exposed to sun and to dew and with tattered clothes 
(Chavannes has followed this). As to lan-lii g. or h., it is likewise a moot question 
whether it means ‘tattered clothes’ or “clothes made of unhemmed pieces of cloth’.—Alto- 
gether the meaning of phr. a., which recurs in Tso: Chao 12, remains uncertain. 

306. Siian 12 phr.a. kuang, p’ien,liang. A. Tu Yii, pretending to follow the 
Si-ma fa (4th c. B.C.) says that kuang b. was a term for a group of 15 sheng war chariots 
(this is confirmed later in the chapter: “the prince of Ch’u arranged sheng kuang 
war chariots 30 piece and divided into tso the one to the left and yu the one to the 
right”), and that tsu c. was 100 men (foot-soldiers) as escort to the chariots; further, 
that liang d. was 25 men and that p’ien e. was another (ancient) term for 15 war 
chariots, thus synonymous with kuang. Lu Té-ming hence reads kuang b. not 
in the shang sheng but in the k’ti sheng, as a tone derivation of the ordinary kuang. 
Thus a.: “Its prince’s war chariots are divided into two kuang 15-piece groups, one 
kuang 15 piece group has one 100-men-escort and [there is] an [extra] liang 25- 
men-troop (of=) belonging to the tsu 100-men-escorted p’ien 15-chariot-group”. 
An impossible construction. — B. Fu K’ien: a kuang b. was 15 chariots, tsu c. 
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was 100 men and liang d. was 25 men—-+so far agreeing with Tu’s system. But he says 
p’ ien e. was 50 men, and he interprets phr. a.: “Its prince’s war chariots are divided into 
two kuang 15-piece groups, one kuang has one tsu 100-men-escort and the 
100-men-escort’s 50-men-reserve and [the reserve’s] 25-men-reserve”. Even worse than 
A. — C. Wang Yin chi accepts the figures tsu 100 men and p’ien 50 men but he 
says liang here does not mean 25 men but simply ‘two’; thus phr. a.: “... 
one kuang has a tsu 100-men-escort, one tsu (is=) consists of p’ien 
chi liang two 50-men-troops”. This is certainly preferable. 

Kuang b., besides meaning 15 chariots, can mean ‘a (single) war chariot, e.g. Tso: Ting 4. 
It is then sometimes called kuang kii (Tso: Siang 24). Chouli: Ki p’u describes the f. 
5 kinds of war chariots, namely g. On this kuang kii h. Cheng Hiian has the curious 
gloss that it really means i. This being somewhat enigmatic, Sun Yi-jang explains that 
it means war chariots marshalled transversally, i.e. at the sides of the principal (leader) 
chariot. Cheng’s gloss is an arbitrary speculation based on the fact that kuang b. 
and heng j. have the same Phonetic, and it should be rejected. A kuang-k ii, 
furthermore, need not always be a war chariot; it means simply ‘a wide (large) car’ in 
Ts’é: Si Chou ts’é. 

In Tso: Ch’eng 7 we find the phr. k. Here Tu Yii embroiders further on the term p’ien 
e.: according to his Si-ma fa, 9 chariots were a “small p’ien’, 15 chariots were a “large 
p ien” (=a kuang, k’ii sheng, above), and k., further expounded by K’ung Ying-ta, 
would mean: “With a liang 25-men-troop and one 100-men-troop (with corresponding 
chariots) he went to Wu, and he left behind him there a p’ien “small p’ien” (9 
chariots) and liang chi yi one 25-men-troop”. This is plainly impossible because 
of the chil. Here again, Wang Yin-chi conclusively shows that liang d. does not mean 
a ‘25-men-troop’ but simply ‘two’. In the first half of phr. k. the words liang chi 
yi are a corruption due to the influence of the liang chi yi in the second half. 
The phr. should run: m. and mean: “With a tsu 100-men-troop he went to Wu; 
he left behind p’ien liang chi yi one of the two 50-men-troops (which 
made up his original 100-men-troop)”, thus half his force; p’ien liang chi 
yi would then be equal to liang p’ien chi yi, which is admissible. 
Wang is certainly plausible. 


307. Siian 12 phr. a. chang. A. Tu Yii: (Luan Po is a good man, if he can make 
good his words) "he will certainly (be the principal man in:) become a leader of 
Tsin”. Lu Té-ming consequently reads b. chang, shang sheng. — B. Chu Tsiin-sheng: 
b. should be read ch’ ang, p’ing sheng: “He will certainly (prolong:) consolidate the 
state of Tsin”.—No reason for abandoning A. 


308. Siian 12 phr. a. wen. The prince of Ch’u says in a message to the enemy’s army: 
“‘When young, I experienced distress and misfortune, a.”. The early comm. have no gloss. 
A. Liu Wen-k’i: a.=b.: “I am not capable of refinement (culture)”. — B. Lin Yao-sou: 
wen c.is here a verb=d.: “I cannot embellish” sc. when formulating my message, 
I will be rough and outspoken. This seems preferable. 

309. Siian 12 phr. a. hou jen. A. Tu Yii: “How should we dare insult the recon- 
noitrer?” (The vice premier of Ch’u had come over to the camp of the Tsin army in order 
to test the chances for peace-making). — B. hou b. is well attested meaning ‘to attend 
upon’ (Ode 151) and the Tsin spokesman, far from wanting to insult the Ch’u emissary, 
courteously addresses him as the man who comes to “attend upon” them. Thus a.: “How 
should we dare insult the polite visitor”. 

310. Siian 12 phr. a. ts’ien. A. (Our prince has ordered us) “to remove the tracks 
of your great state in Cheng” (the tracks of Ch’u’s army). — B. Shen K’in-han: 
ts’ien (ts’2an b.) ‘to remove’ is here Kt for ts’ien (ts’%en c.) which would, tnter alia, 
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have a meaning ‘to go and spy’, thus: (ordered us) “to go and investigate your great 
state’s tracks in Cheng”. In fact, Kuangyiin has c.=d. ‘to spy’, but there exist no supporting 
text examples; nor is the Kt phonetically acceptable. 


311. Siian 12 phr.a. mi tsing. Tu Yii: mi tsing b. means c.: “The charioteer 
drives fast”. This is but a free circumlocution. The char. mi d. has a great many meanings. 
One of them Hii Shen gives as=e. which binome, at least in Han time, means ‘to bend 
down (Si-ma Siang-ju in Han shu: SMSJ chuan); mi d. alone is defined in Kuangyiin 
as=f. ‘to bend down’, and in Siin: Ta liie phr. g. ‘to damage and bend down the state’ 
the mi d. is defined as=e. by Yang Liang. Tsiao Siin reminds us of Tso: Chuang 10 
phr. h.: “I looked after them and their flags drooped”, where the meaning is certain. 
Tsiao would have the same meaning in phr. a.: “The charioteer lowers his flag” for the 
great speed. Yet the meaning ‘to bend down’ can easily get the nuance ‘to wave, to shake’ 
(move down and up) as in Chuang: T’ien hia phr. i.: “Not to be shaken by the external 
things”. Thus a.: “The charioteer waves his flag” (and goes close to the enemy’s 
fortification wall and returns). This suits the context best since it is a question of 
flouting the enemy so as to inveigle him into battle. 


312. Siian 12 phr. a. liang ma. Tu Yii: liang b.=c. A. Legge takes this defini- 
tion to mean ‘to adorn’, to make spruce: “The charioteer descends, he dusts (!) the 
horses ...”. — B. Huei Tung: Cheng Hiian in gloss on Chouli: Huan jen quotes d., and 
this e. ‘juice from a pine tree’ would be Kt for a word liang meaning ‘to adorn’. 
Another text version has f. (see Yiian Yiian: Kiao k’an ki). Neither char. is known from 
other early texts. — C. Shao Pao, quoted by Huei Tung, punctuates after hia: “The 
charioteer descends and on both horses adjusts the breast-straps.” There were, however, 
four horses to a war chariot. — D. Yii Yiie: lian g ‘two’ is here a verb: ‘to pair’. During 
the attack and the shooting the four horses are necessarily somewhat out of order: “The 
charioteer descends, he pairs the horses ...”, he adjusts them so as to stand two 
and two abreast. Cf. Ode 78 phr. g.: “The two yoke horses have their heads on a line, 
the two outside horses are like arms (on the sides)”. Plausible. 

313. Sitian 12 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: ché kuo b.=c. and Legge: “He cuts off an ear, 
takes another man prisoner and returns”. — B. For k uo see Tso Gl. 179 above. a.=“He 
cuts off a head, seizes his captive (the corpse) and returns”. 

314. Siian 12 phr. a. Legge takes sien as direct object of the verb ki ‘to deliver’: 
“Your hunters may have failed to supply you with fresh meat”. This simply disregards 
the yu b. Phr. a.=“Is it not so that your hunters are pu ki inadequate y ti 
in regard to sien fresh meat”. 

315. Siian 12 phr. a. t?iao chan. A. Li K’i (ap. Huei Tung) says a. means ‘single 
combat’: “He asked permission to [go to] a single combat” (engage an enemy warrior 
in a single combat); adding that b. should here be read tiao (Anc. d’teu, Arch. d’tog, 
shang sheng). Probably Li thought of Ode 203 phr. c., where Mao Heng says d. (d’109, 
shang sheng) means e. ‘walking alone’. A few lines earlier another nobleman had asked 
permission to f. ‘flout (challenge) an army’, and Li thought our tiao (sao) chan 
should mean something different. Unfortunately Mao’s definition is all wrong, see Gl. 
237. But the phr. a. can really sometimes refer to a ‘single combat’; we have it in Shi 
ki: Kao Tsu pen ki, 4th year, where it is said: “Hiang Yii wished to yi Han Wang 
tu shen t’iao chan have. (single bodies’:) single combat with Han Wang (sc. 
Liu Pang)”. — B. Si’e Tsan (comm. on Han shu: Kao Ti ki) says b. means g. ‘to irritate’ 
(and he states expressly that a. and f. are two terms for the same thing). This follows 
Hii Shen who in Shuowen defines b. as=g. ‘to disturb, to irritate’, which latter again is 
there defined as=h. The b. is then read t’iao (Anc. #zew=Arch. t’s0g, p’ing sheng). 
Phr. a.=“He asked permission to (irritate, flout, challenge:) provoke to battle”. 
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Tuan Yii-ts’ai follows this, which is certainly correct. The phr. t’iao chan is evidently 
a general term for all kinds of provoking to combat. 

316. Siian 12 phr. a. ch’eng. A. Tu Yi: ch’eng b.=c. ‘to mount’. Thus a.= 
“If the men of Ch’u get on top of us” (fall upon us). b. in the sense of ‘to ascend, to 
rise, to mount’ is common, e.g. Ode 154 phr. d.: “Ouickly let us get up on the house” (Gl. 
376). — B. Lin Yao-sou: b. means ‘to avail oneself of’: “If the men of Ch’u avail themselves 
of us” (sc. our indecision). This meaning of b. is common, e.g. Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, 
hia phr. e. “It is best to avail oneself of a good opportunity”. — C. Kia K’uei: ch’ eng 
b.=f. ‘to bully, to insult, to affront’, thus a.: “If the men of Ch’u affront us”. This is 
likewise common, e.g. Kyii: Chou yii, chung phr. g.: “To insult others is not righteous” 
on which Wei Chao: b.=f.—In themselves all three interpr. are admissible here. But a 
few lines later we find phr. h.: (The Ch’u army went to attack), “the chariots rushed 
forward, the foot-soldiers ran, they (got on top of:) fell upon the Tsin army”. 
Here ch’eng a. cannot have the meaning C., and A. is better than B. It should then 
likewise be preferable in our phr. a. 


317. Siian 12 phr.a. yu k’ tie kt. A. Tu Yii explains b.: ‘excursion carriages which 
fill out gaps’ (serve as reserve chariots). Tu thus takes yu kii and k’tie kii as one 
and the same thing, considering y u-k’ tie as a binome. This would then correspond to 
the k’ iie-k ii in Chouli: Kii p’u phr. c., see Tso Gl. 306 above. — B. There was certainly 
a distinction. In Kyii: Tsin yii |. we find phr. d.: “The army had ‘left k’iie’ and ‘right 
k’ tie’ which followed and filled it out. This is certainly the k’ tie kii of the Chouli, 
a kind of second-class war chariots. On the other hand, Kyi: Ts’i yii says e.: (The prince 
is a bad ruler, the chariot warriors are starving), “the jung kii war chariots have to 
wait for what is left over after the excursion (pleasure) carriages” (and the chariot warriors 
have to wait for what is left over after the long row of concubines). Hence yu kii is 
properly a civilian carriage for travelling and pleasure excursions. Thus phr. a.: 
(He ordered P’an T’ang) “to lead excursion cars and reserve chariots, 40 piece”. 


318. Siian 12 phr. a. tai. A. Lin Yao-sou: “Shall we wait for them?” — B. Wang 
Nien-sun: “Shall we withstand (oppose) them?” This is analogous to Min 2 phr. b.: 
“You cannot (wait for:) withstand [the enemy]”, see Tso Gl. 76 above. Here under phr. 
a., Wang has adduced a long series of conclusive text parallels, inter alia Tso: Chao 7 
phr. c.: “Tsin’s army is sure to come, we have no means of withstanding it”. 

319. Siian 12 phr. a. hu. Some text versions have instead the reading b. From various 
early quotations (see Yiian Yiian: Kiao k’an-ki) it follows that version a. is correct. Tu 
Yii: c.=d.: “K’t Tang stopped him” (sc. the prince, preventing him to change chariot). 
Chu Tsiin-sheng believes that this is an extension of meaning: ‘to shut’ (like a door), 
to shut off, to stop’. Ku Yen-wu quotes Han shu: Fan K’uai chuan phr. e.: “He ordered 
the hu-ché door-man not to admit the ministers”, which would properly mean h u- 
ché ‘the stopper’. This is all very far-fetched. hu (g’o, shang sheng, c.) is Kt for a word 
hu (g’o, k’iti sheng, f.) ‘to stop up’ (fundamentally ‘to set a barrier for, barrier, fence, see 
GSR 54), ex. in Tso: Chao 4 phr. g. In Chao 17 phr. h.: “They (stopped:) prevented people 
from being dissolute’ the char. 1. is again Kt for f. 

320. Sian 12 phr. a. ki. A. This a. was Tu Yii’s text version, and Tu says ki 
(9’42g b.)=c. ‘to instruct’: (The Tsin warrior’s chariot wheels, under the flight, had stuck 
in a hole, and) “men from Ch’u (enemy soldiers) instructed him” (to remove an impeding 
bar on the car). In Tso: Ting 4 phr. d. Huei Tung would apply the same meaning: “They 
(the rebellious princes) (instructed:) propagated to sunder the Royal house”. Tuan Yii- 
ts’ai, accepting this meaning in phr. a. says that ki (gag b.) is then Kt for the homo- 
phonous ki (g’zag e.) ‘to warn’. — B. The char. b., however, is by Hii Shen (Shuowen) 
defined as meaning f. ‘poison, to hate’ etc. and this is followed by Tu Yii on phr. d.: “They 
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would bring hatred and dissention into the Royal house”. Hii adduces as example 
a Shu line g. which Tuan Yi-ts’ai identifies with Shu: Ts’in shi phr. h. which, however, 
is wrong since the ki i. is there merely a final particle. But there are other good instances 
in support of this meaning f., e.g. Tso: Tao 4 phr. j.: “Chao Siang-tsi from that time hated 
Chi Po”. For phr. d. certainly the B. meaning above seems best. The g’2ag b. is then (with 
Tuan) Kt for or a variant of ki (g’2ag i.) ‘to hate’. For phr. a., on the other hand, this 
meaning has been applied by Fu sun (16th c.): “A man from Ch’u would (poison:) injure 
him”; too far-fetched. — C. Hii Shen quoting the Tso a. passage has the text reading 
k. and he defines this k’i (g’72g, p’ing sheng, |.) as=m.: “Men from Ch’u lifted it 
(the chariot)”; he refers to a still earlier commentator Huang Ying. There are no text 
parallels of 1.—m., but this is the ancientmost interpr. and makes better sense than A. 
and B. 

321. Siian 12 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b. Couvreur has understood Tu’s lei thus: 
“Tls avaient été huo pris tous deux et ch’ ung liés ensemble”, thus word for word: 
“The two had been ch’ ung (doubled:) tied together and huo caught under the tree”; 
a frightful construction. Tu’s lei, here paraphrasing ch’ ung, means ‘to accumulate, 
to superimpose’ (as often) and huo refers to the father looking for his sons’ bodies: 
a.=“The two ch’ung (superimposed:) one upon the other huo were found 
under the tree”. — B. When K’ung Ying-ta says that huo means “they were [caught 
and] killed” (by the enemy), he is wide of the mark. Legge has simply skipped the in- 
convenient ch’ ung. —A. is convincing. 

322. Siian 12 phr. a. ki. A. Tu Yii: ki b.=c.: (The reeds of the Tung marsh) 
“can they be exhausted?” b. is well attested in the sense of ‘to finish’. — B. Wang 
Nien-sun and Hung Liang-ki: ki b. means d.: “can they be all taken?” Wang refers to 
Ode 20 phr. e.: “In a slanting basket I take them” (Mao Heng: f.=d. Yii p’ien quotes 
with the variant g. In phr. a. the b. would then be a short-form for f. (g.}—An unnecessary 
speculation. 

323. Siian 12 phr. a. king kuan. Tu Yii says king kuan means a mound 
raised over corpses. Legge translates “a great monument”, which shows that (after Lin 
Yao-sou) he took king b. in its sense of ‘great’ (common, cf. Tso Gl. 64 above). But 
king b. frequently means ‘a mound’ and king can therefore serve alone meaning 
the same as the binome king-kuan above, e.g. Lii: Pu Kuang phr. c.: (After a 
victory) “he got 30,000 corpses and made two mounds (over them)”. Thus king-kuan 
means ‘a mound-spectacle’. 

324. Siian 12 phr. a. chang. The orator has just quoted six stanzas from certain 
Odes. A. Tu Yii: “He caused his sons and grandsons not to forget those chang 
b. stanzas’’. — B. Liu Hiian, followed by Wang Nien-sun: chang b.=c.: “He caused 
his sons and grandsons not to forget the display [of his merits]”. This because an earlier 
line in this story has: d.: (After a victory) “one should show it to sons and grandsons so 
as not to forget the martial deeds”.—Since the orator precisely has quoted six chang 
b. stanzas, A. is certainly most natural. 

Siian 12 phr. Li jen chi ki, see Tso Gl. 131 above. 

325. Siian 12 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: “In that expedition Shi Chi of Cheng had really 
brought in Ch’u’s army (into Cheng)”’—he was really the man who had done it. 
— B. Some scholars (followed by Legge and Couvreur): “[After] that expedition Shi 
Chi of Cheng entered Ch’u’s army” (and proposd etc.). This skips the inconvenient 
shi b. Now b. can sometimes mean ‘fruit, result, as a result, consequently’ as in Li: 
Wu ta phr. c.: “(As a result:) consequently there were none who were not at peace”, and 
that could be applied here: “Shi Chi of Cheng consequently (i.e. because of Ch’u’s victory) 
entered Ch’u’s army” etc. Both interpr. are admissible but there is no reason for aban- 
doning the ancient one, A. 
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326. Siian 12 phr. a. tsin, t’uei. The speaker defends the vanquished army leader 
Siin Lin-fu and asserts his virtues. Tu Yii has no gloss. A. The line recurs in the Hiao 
king: Shi kiin and is alluded to in Hiao king: Sheng chi. Wei Chao (ap. Hing Ping’s Cheng 
yi) interprets: “When (advancing:) in the ruler’s presence he thinks of being completely 
loyal; when (retiring:) going home he thinks of mending his own faults”. Cheng Hiian, 
on the other hand: “When (advancing:) taking office he thinks of being completely loyal; 
when retiring (from office) he thinks of mending [his ruler’s] faults”, sc. through this dem- 
onstration. — B. Phr. a. was evidently a generally known ancient saying but, whether 
it originally had Wei’s or Cheng’s meaning, it is tempting to conclude that it is used 
here in the defense of Siin Lin-fu, as an innuendo, a kind of pun: “When he advanced 
( sc. with his army against the enemy), he only thought of being completely 
loyal (sc. following his ruler’s order); when retiring (after the defeat)he only 
thought of mending his faults (saving his beaten army as best he could)”. Couvreur 
has rightly understood it thus. 


327. Sian 12 phrs. a. and b. mai k’iti, shan kii k’iung. A. Kia K’uei and 
Tu Yii: a. and b. were both medicines against c. ‘moisture’ i.e. rheumatism. The speaker 
asks whether the man in the besieged town has such medicines, thus suggesting that he 
should try to escape through the swamps. Later comm. have sweated in trying to identify 
these “medicines”, with poor results. d. clearly means ‘wheat leaven’; what b. was, if 
it was really a “medicine” is unidentifiable. — B. Tsiao Siin therefore sweepingly rejects 
the Han-time “medicine” speculation and says that mai k’ ti (mwek k’,6k d.) is simply 
a Kt for mai k’ iti (mleg—k’1uk e.) ‘a covered nook’ (sc. to hide in) and that f. would 
simply mean ‘a hiding place in the mountains’ (probably he means that g. stands for h.). 
This is ingenious, but the following line i. “If the fish in the river gets a stomach ache” 
seems again to suggest the sufferings of a man escaping in the waters. Thus the whole 
passage remains obscure. 


328. Siian 13 phr. a. k’ ang. A. Tu Yi: k’ang b.=c. ‘to oppose’: “I have led the 
government (of our state) and I have opposed your great state’s punitive expedition—on 
whom [else] would you lay the burden?” k’ ang b. ‘to oppose’ is common. — B. Wang 
Nien-sun: k’ang b. means d. ‘(to match:) to correspond to, to represent, to stand for’ 
(see Tso Gl. 168 above): “I have led the government and I stand for (I am the 
addressee of) your great state’s punitive expedition”. — B. certainly suits the con- 
text best. (Legge: “From me proceeded the movement which has excited the great state 
to demand reparation”; a weird interpretation). 


329. Siin 14 phr. a. fu shi. In the state Wei the premier K’ung Ta had committed 
suicide and the leaders pitied the son. A. Tu Yi: “They again (?) gave [a prince’s daughter 
as] wife to his son and made him continue in his father’s position”. What is then the 
meaning of the initial word fu ‘again’. — B. Liu Hiian: K’ung having been guilty, his 
house and property were probably confiscated. a.=“They gave back the house [and 
property] to his son”. — C. Huei Tung and Shen K’in-han: shi b. refers to the lu 
c. emoluments of a dignitary. A k’ing or ta fu had a shi ‘house, establishment’ as emolu- 
ment. Shen reminds that Yili: Sang fu speaks of d. “the old house-henchmen of kung, 
k’ing and ta fu” and that Tso: Siang 17 says e.: “Huan Ch’en considered that [the 
dignitary] Kao Pi’s shi house was weak” (and tried to murder its intendant). “House” 
here means the whole establishment with family, henchmen, servants which the dignitary 
possessed as high functionary in the state. Thus a.: “They gave back the (house:) 
establishment [as dignitary] to his son and made him return to the wei posi- 
tion [as premier]”, which his father had occupied. C. is convincing. 


330. Siian 14 phr. a. lung. “Cheng is clearsighted but Sung is deaf”. Tu Yu has felt 
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that the antithesis is unsatisfactory and hence he defines lung b. as=c. ‘darkened, 
weak-sighted, blind’; an arbitrary attempt to improve the logic of the Tso text. 

331. Siian 14 phr. a. pi. A. Tu Yi: “To pass through (us:) our state and not 
(borrow road:) ask permission is to treat us as a border district [of Ch’u]’. Liu 
Wen-k’i confirms this by citing Lii: Hing lun (about the same event) phr. b. Cf. also Tso: 
Chao 17 phr. c. and Chao 16 phr. d. — B. Ku Yen-wu: pi e. simply means f. ‘to slight’: 
a.= “that is to slight us”. e. can certainly have that meaning, e.g. Chao 16 phr. g.: (Even 
if we observe the rules of ceremony) “they will still slight us” (here unambiguous).—B. 
is in itself admissible but the context and the Lii parallel decide in favour of A. 


332. Siian 14 phr. a. t’ou kittie. A. Tu Yii: t’ou b.=c.: (The angry prince) 
“shook his sleeves and rose’. — B. Hung Liang-ki: In the parallel narrative in Lii: 
Hing lun it is said: d. (Hung:) “Prince Chuang just then was cutting sleeves” and then, 
when he heard the bad news, he a.: “threw away the cut sleeves”. This would seem to agree 
better with the proper meaning of t’ou b. But what does ‘cut’ here really mean? K’ung 
Kuang-sen explains it as=e. ‘to cut out from the cloth, for being sewn; was the mighty 
prince his own tailor?—There is a somewhat parallel case in Chuang: Yii fu phr. f. The 
reading of this g. is much disputed. Lu Té-ming: yao (diog) or yii (diu) or ch’ou 
(d’46g). Lu himself (following Li) says: read like (i.e. Kt for) d’u b., this b. meaning h. 
‘to shake’ (as in A. above) adding: “shaking down the sleeves”. The readings dzog and 
d’76g are little convincing, since they do not agree with the Phonetic of the character. 
The yu (dzu), on the other hand, is acceptable, and Chu Tsiin-sheng proposes that in 
phr. f. the g. is Kt for the homophonous y ii (d7wi.) ‘to pull’: “with pulled [down] sleeves”. 
Thus Li’s interpr. of f. is too uncertain to support interpr. A. in phr. a. In fact. the d’ u 
b. in phr. a. might just as well be Kt for diu g., i., as vice versa. 

In phr. d. the siao (‘to cut’ making poor sense) is probably Kt for the homophonous 
8iao (stog j.) ‘silk’ (same Hs series): “Prince Chuang was just then wearing silken 
sleeves”. 


333. Sitian 14 phr. a. For ts’ai chang ‘colour-emblems’ see Tso Gl. 210 above. 
When the prince of a small state ch’ao goes to audience with his overlord, the prince 
of a great state, then a. There has been much discussion whether all these fine things 
refer to the host (the overlord) or to the guest. A. Tu Yii thinks it is the host who by all 
this pomp requites the courtesy and gifts of the guest. He explains jung mao b. 
as ‘dignified countenance’ and kia shu ec. as ‘praise’, thus both as abstract things, 
but the rest: ts’ai chang and kia huo as concrete; a.=“Then there are (on 
the part of the host) jung mao a dignified countenance, ts’ai chang colour- 
emblems (on chariots and garments), kia shu fine praise and also kia huo (addi- 
tional:) extra (wares:) gifts”. This is too heterogeneous and unconvincing. — B. Liu 
Hiian (ap. K’ung Ying-ta) insists that the whole passage is an exhortation to a small 
prince to go and attend upon a powerful one, hence all refers to the fine gifts presented 
by the guest. He still takes jung mao in the abstract: “Then there are jung mao 
decorative ts’ai varicoloured things and chang adorning things and kia shu 
(fine and pure:) exquisite things er yu and there are also kia huo extra money 
presents”. K’ung himself, however, after citing Liu, reverts to Tu’s general idea, since 
under Hi 22, when the powerful prince of Ch’u made a friendly visit in the little Cheng, 
there was a grand display of treasures in the court and kia “extra” dishes at the feast. 
—The whole discussion is somewhat futile. But surely jung mao in this connection 
should be taken concretely, along with all the rest: a.=“Then there were jung 
mao elegancies, ts’ai chang colour-emblems, kia shu exquisites er 
yu and also there were kia huo additional money presents”. 

334. Siian 15 phr. a. chu. A. Lin Yao-sou refers this to the faithful messenger who 
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has followed his prince’s orders: “The one who in his planning not misses the benefit 
(sc. to his state) and so protects the (altars:) fatherland, he is b. a leader of all the people” 
(Legge: “the people’s friend”). — B. The phr. min chi chu ec. always refers to the 
ruler. The speaker avers that the order he had got from his ruler was to the benefit of his 
state: a.= “When [the ruler’s] planning does not miss the benefit (to his state) 
and so protects the (altars:) fatherland, he is the [true] master of his people” 
(thus Couvreur). Hence the loyal messenger shows his fidelity by obeying the ruler’s 
command. 


335. Siian 15 phr. a. k’ao. A. Tu Yii punctuates after k’ao b.: “Your low servant 
has been allowed to k’ao achieve (his task]; if I die, what more could I wish?” 
k’ao b.=‘to achieve’ is common (Gls. 160, 806). — B. Shen K’in-han would punctuate 
after si, the k’ao ‘to achieve’ meaning ‘to fulfil, to end’: ‘Your low servant has been 
allowed to die, what more could I wish?”—The context decides in favour of A., since the 
preceding all through refers to the loyal achievement of the ruler’s order. 


336. Siian 15 phr. a. niie. A. Tu Yi has no gloss on niie b. and thus takes it in 
its ordinary sense: “He has maltreated our lady Po Ki”. — B. Huei Tung: It was stated 
a few lines earlier that the bad man had killed the lady, and niie by extension can mean 
‘to kill’, as in Tso: Siian 18 phr. d., where this is unambiguous: Thus a.: “He has killed 
our lady Po Ki”. Plausible. 

337. Siian 15 phr.a. fan cheng: “Therefore, inthe wen script, if you reverse 
the char. cheng bD. ‘straight, correct’ there will be the char. fa c. ‘deficiency, 
loss’. Fu K’ien expatiates on this innuendo: “This means that when men reverse what is 
straight (correct), that is the way to extinction”. (Couvreur has badly distorted this: 
“Quand les anciennes lettres de l’écriture deviennent irregulié¢res, elles ne représentent 
plus les objets”. Legge better: “The char. for correctness when reversed produces that 
of failure’). 

338. Siian 15 phr. a. lite. A. Tu Yii and Kuangya: Shi ku: liie (gljak b.)=c. a.=“in 
order to take territory belonging to the Ti”. b. is common in the sense of ‘to snatch, to 
rob, to take’ (e.g. Tso: Siang 4, Kyii: Ts’i yii etc.). It is then always Kt for the homophonous 
liie (glzak d.) — B. Here, however, since it refers to Ti t’u it seems more natural to take 
b. with its common meaning hing ‘to march’: a.=“in order to march into (invade) 
the territory of the Ti barbarians”; see Tso Gls. 13 and 103 above. 

339. Siian 15 phr. a. chi Tu Yii has no gloss. A. Ku Yen-wu takes chi b. to refer 
to an improvement in the sickness (cf. chi ping ‘to treat, cure a sickness’): “When 
his sickness ping became severe, he was luan disordered [in mind]; I have 
acted upon [the moments] when he was (cured:) better”. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: chi b. 
stands as contrast to luan: “I have acted upon (his being orderly:) [the moments] 
when he was orderly [in mind)’. Convincing (so Legge and Couvreur). 

340. Siian 15 phr. a. k’ ang. A. Tu Yu: k’ang b.=c.: “An old man made ropes 
of grass in order to (oppose:) obstruct Tu Huei”. — B. Hung Liang-ki: Kuangya: 
Shi ku 2 has an entry d. Now ché e. has various meanings; one of them is ‘to intercept’, 
as in Kyii: Tsin yii 8 phr. f. “the scouting and intercepting” (Wei Chao: e.=g. ‘to inter- 
cept and trap’), and Hung seems to have meant this: a.=“An old man made ropes of grass 
in order to intercept Tu Huei”.—A. and B. are only two shades of the fundamental 
meaning of k’ ang ‘to obstruct, to stop’. 

341. Siian 15 phr. a. wu. A. Tu Yii: wu b.=c.: (These words from the Shu) “express 
such (affairs:) actions” (as the rewards just recorded). But b. can certainly not mean c. 
— B. Wang Yin-chi: wu b.=d. ‘category, class, sort, kind’ as in Tso: Huan 6 phr. e.: 
“This is because his birth was of the same (category:) kind as mine” (which follows upon 
f. “when the name [of a new-born baby] is taken from [analogy with] the father, it is 
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called lei d. of the same category”). Wang adduces a long row of parallels. Cf. also 
Tso Gl. 67 above. Thus phr. a.: (These words from the Shu) “express that kind” 
(sc. the rewards just recorded). Convincing. 


342. Siian 15 phr. a. neng shi. The first five words are a quotation from the famous 
Ode 235. The line was discussed in detail in Gl. 753. It was shown there that it means: 
“(Widely:) amply endowed, indeed, was [the house of] Chou”, followed by: “there were 
the grandsons and sons of Wen Wang ... for a hundred generations”. A. Tu Yii, how- 
ever, takes si as an active verb; he paraphrases b.: “[Wen Wang] ch’en si amply 
conferred gifts and tsai Chou started [the way of] Chou” (rather nonsensical), and 
then he paraphrases the following words neng shi ye ce. by d.: “the felicity flowed 
down to sons and grandsons”. This imports that he took shi (4a e.) in the p’ing sheng 
in which it means ‘to spread out, to extend (both transitive), thus c.: “He could extend 
it” (sc. to the descendants; Legge: ‘‘King Wen could perpetuate [his fortune]”. Tu evidently 
gave phr. c. this meaning with a view to the sequel about grandsons and sons (see above) 
in the Ode. — B. The Ode is quoted, however, in connection with rewards given by a 
prince to his good servants, and Lu Té-ming therefore reads shi (4a e.) in the k’ii 
sheng, where it means ‘to give, to bestow’. The Tso author evidently (erroneously, see 
above) took the Ode line to refer to Wen Wang, with si as an active verb (which Tu, 
under A., had rightly recognized), and with Lu’s reading of shi, k’ii sheng we obtain: 
C. “[He] amply conferred gifts and started Chou; he well knew how to confer 
gifts”. Indeed, in Tso: Chao 10 the same line a. recurs and there likewise in connection 
with rewards and gifts, so this C. is surely the proper interpr. of the line such as Tso (but 
not the author of the Ode ) meant it. (It is amusing that both Legge and Couvreur follow 
interpr. A. here in Siian 15 but interpr. C. in Chao 10.) 


343. Siian 15 phr. a. The first four words are the Ch’un ts’iu text; the final three are 
the comment of the Tso author. A. Tu Yii: “In winter locust larvae were born; famine; 
hing chi one considered it fortunate”. Poor Tu tried to make some sense out of this: 
“In winter locust larvae were born; [though there was] famine [this year], one considered 
it fortunate” (that the additional evil of new grubs did not aggravate the famine). — B. 
Kung-yang and Ku-liang have the Ch’un ts’iu text truncated: tung, ytian sheng 
(dropping the following ki). And Kung-yang, imitating Tso, adds as an explanation 
of the CT entry: hing chi b., explaining that this hing chi meansc. “they received 
it, supported it”. Even worse than Tu Yii. — C. In late Chou script the characters sheng 
d. and wei e. were very similar: f.: gz. The Han copyists have mistaken an otiginal e. 
(g.) for d. (f.). The text should run h., punctuated after yiian: “In winter ytian 
[there were] locust larvae, wei ki but there was no famine; one considered it 
fortunate” (and hence recorded it in the Ch’un ts’iu). 

344. Siian 16 phr. a. hing min. Tu Yii expounds: “When rewards are not unduly 
given and punishments are not excessive”. Thus a.: “In the state there were no people 
depending on luck (favour or disfavour)”. Yet the phr. a. points directly to the preceding: 
“The malefactors in Tsin fled to Ts’in”. min b. is here equal to c., as often, and to 
hing d.is short fore.to hing jen: a.=“In the state there were no (luck-men:) 
adventurers; many (luck-men:) adventurers among the people are ill-luck to 
the state”. 

345. Siian 16 phr. a. s tian sie. The char. b. is a later form, and earlier text versions 
had either c. or d., but Ts’ie-yiin and Shiwen both give the reading sie (Anc. za, k’ii 
sheng =Arch. dzidg). An early bronze inscription (Kuo Ki Tsi Po P’an, in K’i ku shi 8:15) 
has the rad. 53, thus e., and there can be no doubt that sie means an ‘archery hall’. 
Tu Yiti does not explain the siian g. but says simply siian sie=h. ‘a house for 
practising archery’. A. Kung-yang and Ku-liang say that siian sie f. means the 
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sie at the temple of king Siian of Chou. When they both add that the reason for its 
conflagration’s being recorded in Ch’un ts’iu was that “y tie k’i i. the [ritual] musical 
instruments were kept there”, this, of course, does not mean that the word sie meant 
a store-house for instruments. — B. Fu K’ien: f.=j. ‘a place where one sian yang 
displays martial art’, thus taking s tian as the ordinary verb ‘to spread out, to display’. 
—Fu K’ien and Tu Yii have both rejected the interpr. of their predecessors Kung-yang 
and Ku-liang and it seems safest to follow B. 


346. Siian 17 phr. a. A. Tu Yii has no gloss, the line being very simple, punctuated 
after pi: “If we had received those (the envoys) well, we would thereby have 
(cherished:) encouraged those who come [to us]”. — B. Yi Yiie: jo b. means 
c.: “We ought to have received those well”. The reason he gives is that jo b. is equal 
to and (in certain cases!) synonymous with ju d.; and this ju d. in Tso sometimes 
serves as an abbreviation of pu ju e., e.g. Chao 21 phr. f. (Tu Yii: g.=h.): “If you love 
your minister of war, you had better go in exile”. There are, in fact, analogous cases with 
d. but none with jo b. Yii’s idea is a school example of bad philology.—A. is simple and 
satisfactory. 


347. Siian 17 phr. a. lei. A. Tu Yii has no gloss, so he has probably taken lei b. 
in its ordinary sense: “Those who are pleased or (angry:) displeased according to the 
[proper] categories are few”;—liking the good and disliking the bad. — B. Shen K’in- 
han: lei b. can also mean ‘good’ (for full details see Gl. 830): ‘““Those who are pleased 
or displeased according to the goodness (of the object) are few”’.—Both interpr. 
are admissible. 

348. Siian 17 phr. a. yi. A. Tu Yii: yi b.=c. ‘to transfer the (anger:) displeasure’, 
thus reading b. in the ju sheng: “Those who (change:) transfer are really many”—trans- 
ferring their approval or disapproval from those who deserve it to such who do not de- 
serve it. — B. Liu Wen-k’i reads yi b. in the k’ti sheng: “Those who are (easy:) care- 
less (sc. in their judgment of others) are really many”. This is simple and suits the 
context well. 

349. Siian 17 phr. a. Hii Shen (Shuowen) has an entry about a magical animal hi e- 
chai b., short for hie chai (g’ég—d’ég c.) which by butting the culprit decides a 
litigation. There was also a variant d. (Kuangya: Shi k’i). Tu Yi on phr. a. says e.=f. 
This has been interpreted so that Tu read f. (kég) ‘to dissolve’: a.=(Let him obtain his 
wish) “then there may be a dissolution” (of his discontent; or: of the present difficulties). 
But that must be wrong; Tu knew of the Shuowen binome b. and the Kuangya variant d. 
and he defined the e., second member of the binome, by f., thus (with Lu Té-ming) reading 
f. hie (g’@g); thus a.: (Let him obtain his wish and come back), “then there may 
be a hie-chai verdict”, i.e. there will be a higher decision in the conflict be- 
tween him and his foes here at home. Thus in phr. a. the e. stands as equal to (variant 
of) g., which is quite admissible. The e. should then be read chai (d’ég) like g. but, 
curiously, Lu Té-ming (after Sii Miao) reads it chi (d’2ég), a variation of the stem.—There 
is one more complication. Some early text versions inst. of a. had the line h. This hiu 
i. is surely, with Tuan Yi-ts’ai, a vulgar corruption of the char. g. (GSR 1238:b.=‘to 
disperse’ should be corrected accordingly’. 

350. Siian 18 phr. a. The char. t’an (d’dn b.) properly means ‘altar’ as in Shu: Kin 
t’eng phr. c. (He made) “three altars in the same area”. The char. b., however, can some- 
times be Kt for shan (djan d.) ‘levelled area, to clear a space of ground’ as in Ode 89 
phr. e. where one text version had f., the context clearly showing that b. here stands for 
d. A. Tu Yii on phr. a. says g. This is ambiguous for g. could mean “he cleared the ground 
and made an altar” but just as well: “he cleared the ground and made a levelled area” 
(and made a tent on it). Lu Té-ming accepts the latter for he says b. in phr. a. should be 
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read shan (djan), i.e. it stands for d. — B. Shen K’in-han: in phr. a. the b. should have 
its ordinary meaning: “He raised an altar and a tent” (Tu Yii probably meant the same, 
see Siang 28 below). 

The choice between the two reverts in Li: K’iti li, hia, where a situation is described 
exactly similar to that in our Tso passage: “When a nobleman leaves his country (goes 
in exile), having crossed the frontier he h. and turning towards his country he laments”. 
Here Cheng Hiian followed by Ch’en Hao (as in B. above) says d’ an b. should be read 
as Kt for dian d.: “He clears a space and takes up his [ritual] position”. But, in fact, it 
could just as well mean: “He makes an altar”. 

Again, in Tso: Siang 28 we find phr. i. Here Fu K’ien says d’ an b. is Kt for dtan d.: 
“He bivonacked and did not make a cleared area”; but Tu Yii expresses himself clearly 
here: j., and Lu Té-ming consequently read b. in its proper way: d’dn: “He bivonacked 
and did not raise an altar”. 

Another doubtful passage is Chouli: Ta si ma phr. k.: “If he (the ruler) is tyrannic in 
his state and insulting abroad, he (the minister of war) b. him”. Here again, Cheng Hiian, 
followed by Lu Té-ming, says b. is Kt for d.: “he puts him in an open (empty) space”, 
i.e. he is banished, driven away from his capital. But ‘levelled area, cleared space of ground’ 
meaning ‘to throw out in the open’ is too far-fetched, and Cheng Chung says d’dn here 
in phr. k. is Kt for tan (d’dn 1.) ‘to fear’, here causative: “he (makes him fear:) over- 
awes him”.—It would seem that at least in the phrs. a., h. and i. the Kt is unnecessary 
and we could let d’dn b. have its proper meaning. 


351. Ch’eng 1 phr. a. (quoted from the Ch’un ts’iu text), k’iu kia. A. Fu K’ien, 
followed by Tu Yii, explains: “according to the Chouli (sc. Siao si-t’u) 9 men (farmers) 
make (have an area of)a tsing b.,4 tsing makea yic.4 yi makea k’iu d. 
(so far Chouli); a k’iu of 16 tsing delivers 1 war-horse e. and 3 oxen; 4 k’iu make a 
tien f. (traditionally read sheng as synon. w. g., refuted in Gl. 675); a tien of 
64 tsing deliver 1 war-chariot with long wheel-axles h., 4 war-horses e., 12 oxen and 
3 kia shi i. armoured warriors”. — B. Now Tu Yii concludes that since one had to 
reach the larger unit of a tien before one levied kia shi armoured men, the phr. a. 
should mean: “One (made, arranged for:) levied k’ i u-wise armoured warriors”, in other 
words, a k’iu (a fourth of a tien) was required to deliver the same amount of war 
equipment as that ordinarily incumbent on a whole tien (4 k’iu).—Tu’s interpr. being 
obviously unreasonable—no such heavy burden could be laid on such small communities 
as the k’iu—Sun Kiie (11th c.), followed by various Ts’ing scholars, proposes instead 
that whereas normally a tien (4 k’iu) furnished 3 armoured warriors, now phr. a.: 
“One (arranged for:) levied k’iu kia one kia per k’iu”, ie. the tien had to 
furnish 4 warriors (one for each k’iu). A fairly modest increase. — C. Kung-yang and 
Ku-liang do not interpret kia in phr. a. as the kia shi i. ‘armoured warriors’ but 
take it verbally; most clearly this is expressed in Ku-liang: j. “tso means to make; 
the k’iu communities [had to] fabricate armour (cuirasses)”. It has been ob- 
jected that the phr. should then have run: k’iu tso kia, not tso k’iu kia. This 
is not conclusive; the former could express another nuance: “One made [so-and-so many] 
cuirasses per k’iu”.—Fu K’ien (A. above) pretends to give his comm. as a quotation 
from the “Sima fa”; Cheng Hiian, however, (ap. comm. on Lun yii) quotes the “Si-ma 
fa” ouite differently and this “source” is more than suspect. The earliest interpr. (C.) 
is at least simple and does not pretend to any detailed knowledge of the intricate rules 
for military levies in 590 B.C. 

352. Ch’eng 1 phr. a. shan wan. A. Tu Yii refers both words shan and wan 
to the fortifications: b. Thus a. (He gave order to) “arrange the military levies and to 
(make-good the wallbuilding:) well repair the walls of defence”. — B. Liu Wen-k’i para- 
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phrases c., thus a. (He gave order to) “shan make-good [the weapons] and wan 
build-ready [the walls]”. The word shan d. ‘to make good, to repair, to perfect’ can refer 
to weapons, with Liu, e.g. Siang 30 phr. f.: for wan g. see our Tso Gl. 5 above. In phr. a. 
parallelism favours interpr. A.: siu (verb) fu (object)—shan (verb) wan (object). 

353. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. p’o. A. Tu Yi: p’o (p'dk b.)=tsé c. ‘to dismember’. a.= 
“They dismembered him on the city wall”. This is taken from Cheng Hiian in comm. on 
Chouli: Chang lu phr. d. where e. ‘to seize’, making no sense, is obviously wrong for b. 
Cheng quotes our Tso phr. a. and explains: b. means f. ‘to strip the clothes and dismember’. 
There is no other text in support of the mganing ‘to dismember’ for b. — B. Hii Shen 
(Shuowen) says b.=g. ‘to (press:) denude [2% body] and fu h. (“dry-meat it”:) dry the 
flesh and p’o b. expose it on the top of the house”. For this meaning of the word p’dk b. 
at least in Han time there are several testimonies besides Hii’s: Kuangya: Shi k’i: b.=h. 
‘to dry flesh’; Fangyen 7: b. =i. ‘to expose to the sun, to dry in the sun’ (colloquially current 
in certain districts). Thus phr. a. “They stripped him and exposed him on the city 
wall”. Cf. Hi 28 phr. j—It should be observed that even Cheng Hiian in his definition 
f. above: ‘to strip the clothes and dismember’ has felt that in the word b. there is inherent 
the idea of ‘to strip the clothes, to bare’, hence ‘to expose’ and his tsé€ c. ‘to dismember’ 
is a speculation of his own. Unfortunately Tu Yii has seized upon the latter and disregarded 
the former (k’ ii yi).—Interpr. B. should certainly be preferred (with Hung Liang-ki 
and others) and the meaning ‘to dismember’ rejected (GSR 771 1. should be corrected 
accordingly). 

354. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. y iin. This is Tu Yii’s text version: y iin (gzwen., shang sheng, 
b.) ‘to fall, to drop, to lose’: “To lose you would be a disgrace”. Hii Shen quotes c. This 
yiin (gzwa n., shang sheng, d.) ‘to drop, to lose’ is not id. w. b. but a variant of the same 
word stem. 


355. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. chu. Two dignitaries had gone to Tsin to beg for an auxiliary 
army against Ts’i. A. Si-ma Ts’ien (Ts’i shi kia) renders this b.: “Both based themselves 
on K’i K’o” (who was a sworn enemy of Ts’i) Tu Yii follows this; thus a.: “Both (took 
as principal man:) acted through K’i Hien-tsi” (as a pleader with the prince of 
Tsin). — B. Legge and Couvreur: “Both (took as host:) lodged with K’i Hien-tsi’”.—A. 
is obviously right. 

356. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. su. The early comm. say nothing about the su _ b., a char. 
with many meanings. The speaker, K’i K’o, who was nominated general of the chung 
k tin central army going to help Lu and Wei against Ts’i, says that the famous battle 
of Ch’eng-pu was due to a.: “There was the intelligence of our late prince and the su 
b. of the late dignitary [dignitaries], therefore we were victorious”. Legge: “The visdom 
of our duke and the cautious valour (!) of his great officers”; Couvreur: “grace 4 intelligence 
de notre ancien prince Hi Kung et & la discipline maintenue par ses grands officiers”. 
For “cautious valour’ there is no support whatever. Couvreur has thought of su b.= 
‘severe’, a well-attested meaning. 

Ku Yen-wu says sien ta fu refers to the generals Yiian Chen, Hu Yen and Luan 
Chi who won the great battle. But Ma Tsung-lien refers to the account in Tso: Hi 27 
where they debated the choice of a yiian-shuai ‘highest leader’ of the armies, and 
Chao Ts’uei recommended K’i Hu c., who thus got the same charge as now later on the 
speaker K’i K’o himself: commander of the chung kiin. Chao praised K’i Hu’s 
intellectual and moral prominence: “he is well versed in the Odes and the Documents, 
the treasury of the principles of righteousness (sc. the relations between the ruler and his 
henchmen), and in the Rites and the Music, the norms of té virtue”. K’i Hu and K’i 
K’o belonged to the same clan, and the latter refers to his famous kinsman. Then the 
su_ b. should be understood in the light of this: phr. a.=“There was the intelligence 
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of our late prince and the su b. dignified authority of our late dignitary (K’i 
Hu)”. It is true that K’i Hu died just before the great battle, but it was he who had 
organized (for a preliminary manoeuvre) the various troops that made up the Tsin army, 
victorious in the Ch’eng-pu battle.—Ma is certainly right. 

Wang Yin-chi would give su _ b. the meaning ‘swift, quick-witted’ (common) which, 
however, suits the context less well. 

357. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. kie. A. Tu Yu: kie (g’yat b.)=c. ‘to carry on the shoulder’. 
Since Kuangya 1 has an entry d., which is obviously a corruption of e., the c. should 
mean ‘to lift’, Tuan Yii-ts’ai and various later scholars have interpreted: “He lifted a 
rock and threw it at a man”, stating that kie b. is Kt for kie f. ‘to lift’ (also wr. g. 
‘to carry’ in Li: Li yiin). Now the arch. reading of f. ‘to lift’ is rather obscure because the 
fan-ts’ie sources have both kyat, g’zat, k’yat and g’jat, but since b. in its primary sense 
of ‘perch for fowls’ (Shi) is read g’zat, and the g. ‘to carry’ in Li is read g’yat, we may take 
it that b.—if these authorities are right—should be read g’iat. — B. Hii Shen (Shuowen) 
defines b. by h. ‘to tear asunder, to tear into pieces’ (a well-known word) and since no 
other text where this is applicable has been found, Hii very likely had our Tso phr. a. 
in mind. Thus a.: “He broke loose a [piece of] rock and threw it at a man”. It seems 
uncertain whether Hii still read b. g’zat¢ (its regular sound when meaning ‘perch’) or he 
simply considered it as a short-form for h.—Both interpr. are admissible. 


358. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. tsien. A. This is the orthodox text version and Tu Yii does 
not take tsien (tsjan, shang sheng ,b.) ‘to cut off’ with its fundamental value but says 
it means c. This is ambiguous. tsin c. could mean ‘to exhaust, to annihilate’, thus 
forming a good binome with the following: tsin-mie: “I will exterminate”; or it 
could be taken adverbially: “I will tsin (exhaustively:) utterly mie annihilate”. 
Hung Liang-ki refers to Fangyen 13 phr.d.: “tsien (tszan e.) ‘to heat, to fry, to boil’ 
can mean c.” Hung and other Ts’ing scholars think that the tsien b. of the a. text 
is Kt for this e. But Ts’ien Yi rightly says that the Fangyen entry really means ‘to boil 
dry’, to boil a liquid so as to go dry, and the proposed Kt is unlikely. — B. Sii K’ie (Shuo 
wen hi chuan, 10th century) has a text version f. This tsien-mie (tszan-mjat) constitutes 
a complicated problem, since Hii Shen defines this mie g. as=h. acc. to some Shuowen 
versions, as=i. acc. to other versions. The former might be right since Chuang: Wai wu 
has a binome j. in a phr. k., on which Lu Té-ming says that for j. there was the variant 1. 
Lu himself believes that the reading 1. is merely a Kt variant for the tsien-mie in 
phr. a., but the reading j. in the orthodox Chuang version is entirely obscure and has been 
interpreted in various ways. Altogether, the existence of a binome |. in pre-Han time is 
too poorly documented (no instance except for the Chuang text variant) and need not 
trouble us here in Tso, all the more since the Tso variant f. only appears quite late (10th c.). 

We should compare Tso: Siang 8 phr. m. where Tu Yii again says tsien b.=c. This 
is just as ambiguous as above: either (tsien=tsin a verb:)“They have been destroy- 
ingly overthrown”; or (tsien=tsin an adverb:) “They have been (exhaustively:) 
utterly overthrown”.—If Tu meant that his t sin c. was an adverb, he may have thought 
that tstan b. was Kt for tsyén c., which is phonetically unacceptable. If, on the other hand 
his tsin c. ‘to exhaust, to annihilate is a free paraphrase of tsyan b. ‘to cut off’, then this 
tsian b. is good in its own right. This is certainly safest. Phr. a.=“I willfirst tsien- 
mie (cut-off annihilate:) exterminate these [enemies]”. m.—“They have been 
tsien-yen (in a cutting-off way:) destroyingly overthrown”. (GSR 245 i. should 
be corrected accordingly.) 

359. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. tien. A. Tu Yii: tien (tian b.) means (i.e. is Kt for) chen 
(tyén c.) ‘to press down, to control’, thus: (This chariot) “if one man controls it”. Tu bases 
himself on Mao Heng in gloss on Ode 222, refuted in LC 1677 (b. there wrongly given as 
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Arch. tien inst. of t2é@n). — B. It would be better, since the -an and -en classes seldom go 
together in the Kt and Hs, to say that tien (tan b.) is Kt for chen (tan d.) which 
often means ‘to arrange, to put in order’, especially in connection with the arranging, 
arraying of an army for battle (Tso: Yin 5 phr. e.). Thus a.: (This chariot) ‘if one man 
(arrays it:) keeps it duly placed” (not turning it back in flight, as the wounded 
commander wished). 

360. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox version: “For the time being you should 
avoid both the left and the right side” (of the chariot). — B. Some text versions (see the 
Kiao k’an ki) read b.: “Next morning you should .. .”—Both versions admissible. 


361. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. chan. Tu Yii: chan (dz’an, dz’dn, shang sheng, b.)=c. 
‘the carriage of a simple nobleman’. He evidently identifies this b. with the homophonous 
chan (dz’dn, shang sheng,d.). In Chouli: Kin kii it is said that a ta fu dignitary rides 
ina mo kii e.,a shi simple noblemanina chan kii f.anda shu-jen commoner 
ina yi ki g. Hii Shen defines d., as=h. ‘a carriage made of bamboo and wood’, i.e. 
a lath-box carriage. When this occurs in Ode 234 phr. i., Mao Heng defines it as=yi 
ki ‘work wagon’ (which Chouli above referred to commoners). Tsi-lin defines it as =}. 
‘sleeping car’, evidently having our Tso text in mind, and in comm. on Yili: Ki si li it is 
defined as=a ‘hearse’. chan b. ord. was evidently a simple carriage the box of which 
was made of laths and used for various purposes, even for simple noblemen, acc. to Chouli, 
and such was the case here. Feng Ch’ou-fu, a shi nobleman, slept ina chan (whereas 
the common soldiers surely had to sleep on the ground). 

362. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text: “Han Kiie held a rope in front of 
the horses” (of the prince of Ts’i). — B. Hii Shen quotes b. The char. c. is merely a variant 
of d. Tsang Lin and Tuan Yii-ts’ai think that ma ‘horse’ in version A. is a corruption due 
to the preceding c. in the variant text. Thus a.= “Han Kue, holding a rope, advanced”’. 
Plausible. 

363. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. pi. A. Sii Miao, followed by Lu Té-ming, takes b. as short- 
form for pi (b’2é9 c.) ‘to go away, to avoid’ (common); thus a.: “Moreover, I fear to 
run away”. — B. Fu K’ien takes b. as short-form for p’i (b’tek d.) ‘to open’. This word 
can also mean ‘to eliminate’, as in Siin: Kie pi phr. e. on which Yang Liang: d.—f. Thus 
a.: “Moreover, I fear to run and (eliminate myself:) keep off’”.—A. makes a better binome. 

In Ch’eng 5 we find phr. g. Here Lu Té-ming curiously reads the first pi (b.) p’2ék, 
stating that it had a text variant p’i (p’2ék h.), the second pi (b.) 6’2ég as short-form 
for c. p’i (p’zék h.) fundamentally means ‘oblique’. Thus phr. g.: “Tsung Po (‘obliqued’:) 
turned aside a heavy carriage and said: (avoid:) go out of the way of the courier car”. 
This is very unreasonable. b. should mean the same (b’z€g) in both places: “Tsung Po 
(‘caused-to-g0-away’) turned away a heavy carriage and said: get out of the 
way of the courier car”. 

364. Ch’eng 2 phr.a ch’eng fa. A. Tu Yii: (I am merely a soldier) “I presume to 
tell you about my lack of cleverness; I will be your shé deputy employé (as charioteer 
instead of the killed one) and ch’eng fa attend to your (lack:) need”. There is no 
logical sequence here. — B. The whole passage is one deprecatory speech: (I am merely 
a soldier) “I presume to tell you about my lack of cleverness: in being your deputy 
employé my ch’eng attendance will be fa (deficient:) unsatisfactory”. 

365. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. This follows upon: “When the prince of Ts’i had escaped [from 
being caught] he sought for [his saviour] Ch’ou-fu; then a.” There has been much discus- 
sion about this obscure passage. A. Tu Yii: “Thrice he entered [the Tsin army] and thrice 
he came out; each time that he came out from the Ts’i army [it was] in order to lead on 
those who (retired:) wanted to retire; and so he landed among the Ti soldiers”. This ex- 
planation of shuai t’uei is very forced. — B. Liu Hiian: (After being saved:) 
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“Thrice he entered [his own Ts’i army] and thrice he came out (in order to search 
for Ch’ou-fu); each time that he came out, the T's’i army with its leaders retreated 
(did not follow him) and so he [finally] landed among the Ti soldiers”. This tallies 
with the ju and ch’u: he made san ch’u three sorties; he made one entry into his 
Ts’i army when he was saved by Ch’ou-fu and two more entries after the first two sorties, 
thus altogether san ju three entries (after the third sortie he landed among enemies). 
—Wang Yin-chi and others have calculated in various ways, but B. seems fairly satis- 
factory. 


366. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. mao. A. Tu Yii takes mao b. in its fundamental sense of 
‘to cover’, paraphrasing it by c. ‘to protect’: “The Ti soldiers all drew their dagger-axes 
and shields and protected him” (sc. the prince of Ts’i so that he could escape to the Wei 
troops and from these be restored to his own camp). Lu Té-ming consequently read mao 
(mog b.). — B. Hii Shen in Shuowen gives a char. d. defined as=e. ‘to rush forward, to 
rush against’. It is a variant of b. in the sense of ‘to rush against, rash, headlong, reckless’. 
d. is only known from a passage in Kyii: Chou yii, chung, phr. f. in Kia K’uei’s text ver- 
sion (ap. Yi ts’ie king yin yi), defined by Kia as=g. ‘recklessly to knock against’, whereas 
the orthodox text version reads h., by Wei Chao defined as=i. ‘to offend and knock 
against’. We find the same word in Tso: Ch’eng 16 phr. j. “To intrude upon [another 
man’s] office is effrontery (impudence)”. The real difficulty here, however, is the reading. 
Sii K’ie (10th c.) would read d. mung whereas Ts’ieyiin reads it mak. Lu Té-ming on phr. 
j. still reads b. mao (mog), but he mentions that Sii Miao read it mak. It would seem that 
the divergence is due to etymological ideas: Lu took b. even in phr. j. to have the funda- 
mental meaning of ‘covered eyes’, i.e. rushing blindly forward, reckless, rash (impudent); 
Sii’s and Lu Fa-yen’s mak may similarly be based on a supposed identity with mo 
(mak k.) ‘darkened’ —‘blind, reckless’. 

Be the reading as it may (mak appears to be the earliest forwarded), the meaning is 
well attested. Shen K’in-han applies it in phr. a.: “The Ti soldiers drew their dagger- 
axes and shields and rushed against him” (they did not recognize the prince of Ts’i 
so he had quickly to save himself among the Wei troops).—Both A. and B. are admissible, 
but B. seems more convincing. 


367. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. juei. A. Tu Yii: “Commander of the élite soldiers’. — 
B. Shen K’in-han points out that Shu: Ku ming has a line b. The last word here has caused 
much trouble. The current editions of Shuowen quote c., and some scholars think that 
the d. in phr. b. is a corruption of that y iin; but, as Tuan Yii-ts’ai has shown, it is c. 
that is a corruption of b., and Hii Shen gives the definition e. “the weapon held by the 
guardsmen”. d. in this sense should be read, not juei (djywad), as usual, but tuei 
(d’wdad), see in detail Gl. 1996. When Shen K’in-han adduces this Shu passage, he evi- 
dently means that phr. a. should mean “commander of the guardsmen”.—B. is admis- 
sible in itself, but we have juei shi f. in several places in Tso, where it cannot mean 
‘guardsmen’ but means ‘sharp troops’ i.e. ‘élite troops’; in Ts’é: Ts’i ts’é Kao Yu defines 
this f. as=g. There is juei shi h. ‘élite warrior’ in Siin: Yi ping, etc. A. is therefore 
convincing. Similarly, we have in Tso: Siang 9: yii chu hou chi juei “together 
with the élite troops of the feudal princes”. 

368. Ch’eng 2 phr. a.: (The prince sent P.) “to (bribe with:) bring as peace-making 
gifts the yen boiler of Ki, jade, musical stones and territories”. A. Tu Yii: yen (ngian. 
ngyain b.) means c. ‘a jade boiler’; Hii Shen: b.=d. Now this tseng d. (properly tsing, 
Arch. tsyang) definitely means an earthenware vessel (text ex. in Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, 
shang) and so does yen b. since Chouli (K’ao kung ki): T’ao jen says e. “The potter makes 
yen boilers”. — B. It is obvious that the yen b. was a commonplace cooking utensil, 
and the vessel taken as a triumphal booty at the conquest of Ki could not have been such 
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an ordinary earthenware vessel. Tu has felt this and tried to improve matters by suggesting 
that the boiler was of jade(!). In Yin and Chou China, however, the great treasures were 
the sacred bronze vessels in the ancestral temples, and as booty in the feudal wars such 
vessels played an important part. Among the beloved bronze-vessel types an important 
one was the Hien f., well known in our archaeological collections. The word hien 
f. means ‘to present, to offer’ and the vessel Hien is thus an “offering vessel”. In the 
bronze inscriptions the char. has always the element g. to the right (see for instance 
Jung Keng: Kin wen pien), never an h. and should by no means be confused with our 
yen b. above. It seems evident that the yen b. of phr. a. is a text corruption and 
should properly be hien f. Thus the “bribes” in phr. a. were “the Hien bronze vessel 
of Ki, jades” etc. 


369. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. lei. The line is a conclusion drawn from a just quoted line in 
Ode 247 phr. b. Here in b. Cheng Hiian took lei to mean ‘category, class’, as usual: 
“Forever gifts will be given to your c. clan”. This, however, was refuted in Gl. 830 and 
lei here (with Mao Heng) means d. ‘good’ (b.=“Forever there will be given you good 
[things]”). Tu Yi, in regard to phr. b., is influenced by Cheng but modifies: b.=(With 
filial principles you will) “forever endow your e. congenial ones” (those of the same frame 
of mind as yourself). An amusing trick.—Now, in explanation of our phr. a. the meaning 
of phr. b. is, of course, decisive. A. Tu Yii paraphrases f., taking t 6 as a transitive verb. 
Thus phr. a. acc. to him: “That is surely not to give virtue to your equals” (sc. the feudal 
princes). — B. a.=“It is surely not virtue and goodness”. 


370. Ch’eng 2 phr.a. si wang. “Whenthefour wang? kings wang‘ ruled”. 
A. Tu Yii: the four kings were Yii?, T’ang, Wen, Wu (b.)—B. Karlgren, BMFEA 18 p. 
217. The earliest traditions reckon not with san tai “three dynasties” but with four 
(d.), the descendants of Yii? Shun c. forming a kind of side-line dynasty. “This is directly 
stated in Li: Ming t’ang wei: “the musical instruments of the si tai d. four dynasties”, 
and the Yii? c., Hia, Shang, Chou series appears passim in the pre-Han texts: Tso: Chuang 
32, Ch’eng 13; Li: T’an Kung (bts), Wen Wang Shi tsi, Kiao t’é sheng, Nei tsé (bts). Tsi 
yi; Kyii: Cheng yii; Mo: Ming kuei, hia; Lii: Shen ying. The phr. a. should therefore refer, 
not to both Wen and Wu (Wen was never really wang but only post-humously named 
so) but to the four founders: Shun, Yi, T’ang, Wu; or, possibly, to the kings generally 
of the four houses. 

371. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. wu po. “When the 5 hegemons had the hegemony.” Fu 
K’ien and Tu Yii: they were: b. K’un-wu in Hia time, Ta-p’eng and Shi-wei in Shang 
time, Huan of Ts’i and Wen of Tsin in Chou time. But Tu adds: some say c.: Huan 
of Ts’i, Wen of Tsin, Siang of Sung, Mu of Ts’in, Chuang of Ch’u. The b. series is based 
on Kyii: Cheng yii and it is the ancientmost interpr. In Po hu t’ung: Hao we find first 
series b. and alternatively series c. and yet another alternative d. Feng su t’ung: Huang 
pa gives series c. and so does Chao K’i in comm. on Meng: Kao tsi, hia (which is non- 
sensical since Meng-tsi continues: “the 5 hegemons were criminals against san wang 
the 3 kings” i.e. kings of the 3 dynasties).—As pointed out by Ku Yen-wu, Kuo Tso made 
his present speech in 589 B.C. and that was but two years after Chuang of Ch’u died— 
Kuo would certainly not have included Chuang in his list of “hegemons”, least of all 
in an oration addressed to Tsin, bitter foe of Ch’u. This confirms that the Tso author 
had series b. in view, with Fu and Tu. The series c. and d. appear to be Han-time inven- 
tions. 

372. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. k’ao. For k’ao b. ‘to recompense for toil, to give remunerative 
gifts of provisions’ see Tso Gl. 156 above. A. Tu Yii: “to refer to a battle (chan) as 
k’ao is sun ts’i c. a humble expression”. As further expounded by K’ung Ying-ta: 
a.=“With our bad and poor levies we have regaled your followers” i.e. given them the 
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pleasure of a victorious fight. This is really too sophisticated. — B. The prince of Ts’i, 
referring to the defeat of his army and the consequent capture by the victors of all his 
stores, left behind in the headlong flight, says: (When you deigned to come with your 
army to our poor state) “through our bad and poor levies we furnished provisions 
to your followers”. Cf. Tso: Hi 28 phr. d. (After Tsin’s victory over Ch’u:) “Tsin’s 
army for three days bivouacked there and ate grain” (the beaten enemy’s stores); Siian 
2: after its great victory e. “the Tsin army for three days ate grain”; simularly Ch’eng 
16 phr. f. This is a frequently recurring theme. 


373. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. For nao b. there is a text variant c. A. Tu Yii defines b. as=d. 
‘to bend, crooked’. This is the fundamental meaning of nao (ndg, k’ii sheng, b.) attested 
in Chouli (K’ao Kung ki): Shi jen (said of wood), cf. also Yi: Kua 28 phr. e.: “the ridge- 
pole bends” (and breaks, Shiwen=f.). Thus a.: “Our troops were (bent down:) broken 
and defeated”. It should be observed that the other nao (n6g, shang sheng, c.), properly 
‘to disturb, to disorder’ can also be Kt for b. ‘to bend’ (Li: Chi tu). — B. Cheng Hiian 
in gloss on Ode 304 quotes our text and line a. and there Lu Té-ming says nao (nog, 
k’iti sheng, b.) means g.: a.=“Our troops were disordered and defeated”. Lu, however, 
alternatively reads b. nao (ndg, shang sheng) here, which would mean that b. is Kt 
for c. The latter is well attested meaning ‘to disturb, to disorder’ so if the meaning ‘to 
disorder’ is right his reading in shang sheng is preferable to his reading in k’ii sheng. 
Cf. Tso: Ch’eng 13 phr. h. “He (disordered:) upset our covenants” (Lu Té-ming: nog, 
shang sheng). — C. The troublesome char. nao b. has one more meaning: ‘to scatter’. 
Yi: Shuo kua phr. i.: “For scattering the myriad things there is nothing so quick as the 
wind” (in an earlier line we find phr. j.). Here again, Lu Té-ming says Sii Miao read nao 
(nog, shang sheng) but Wang su nao (ndg, k’ii sheng). This could, of course, be an ex- 
tension: ‘to disorder>to break up, to scatter’, but in any case the meaning ‘to scatter’ 
is there. Legge has seized upon this: phr. a.: “Our troops were dispersed and defeated”. 
—This is an instructive case in which a fairly rare char. and its variants has been used 
with various meanings, and we can only state that interpr. A., B. and C. are all admissible 
and we cannot decide which one the Tso author intended. 


374. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. tsie. A. Tu Yi expounds b., thus: “We shall with the back 
to our city wall (borrow:) ask for one [battle]”. That yi ‘one’ should be short for yi 
chan ‘one battle’ is very unnatural. — B. c. is often used for or synonymous with d. 
‘to avail oneself of’: a.=“We shall, with the back to our city wall avail ourselves 
of one [of the two:] either our poor state is fortunate (victorious), or it is unfortunate 
(defeated)”—(continued:) in either case we shall be submissive. 

A few lines later we find the line e. A. Here Tu Yii says d. means f. (common): “If 
perchance we have something to (depose:) lay in our mouths and report to our prince”. 
— B. Shen K’in-han: here again d. and c. are synonymous: “If perchance we have 
something to (availing ourselves of, in our mouths:) speaking as best we can, 
report to our prince”.—Both interpr. are admissible. 

375. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. sien lu. “He (the prince of Lu) gave the three commanders 
(of the victorious Tsin army) sien-lu chariots.” This term sien-lu has caused no 
end of speculations. To the commentators the great crux has been that it is not mentioned 
in the standard paragraph Kin kii in Chouli, where the ceremonial chariots of various 
degrees are described. Besides here and in Tso: Siang 26 the sien lu appears in Shu: 
Ku ming and in Li: Kiao t’é sheng, in these two sources combined with ts’ i lu _ c. char- 
iots. A. Tu Yii expounds d. Shen K’in-han believes that Tu meant: “The three commanders 
had already received from the king sien lu ‘anterior chariots’ and now the prince of 
Lu gave them new ones to replace them”. Shen criticizes severely this arbitrary guess 
of Tu’s, but I think he does poor Tu an injustice, for when in Siang 26 the prince of Cheng 
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rewarded Tsi Chan and e. “gave him a sien-lu”, Tu simply says f.: “sien-lu and 
ts’i-lu both are names for chariots given by the king”; Tu’s gloss above simply means 
that since the commanders were all k’ing ‘ministers’ they must already have received 
sien-lu chariots from the king (in itself wrong: the king very rarely gave chariots and 
only to particularly prominent statesmen). Liu Hiian, however, may have had a similar 
idea as that criticized by Shen, for he says that the three commanders had already earlier 
(sien) received chariots from the prince of Tsin(!). — B. There are all kinds of specula- 
tions about the nature of the sien-lu and ts’i-lu. Tu Yi himself (ap. K’ung Ying-ta) 
in his Shi li g. defines sie n-lu as=h. ‘carriage of leather and wood’. Cheng Hiian (ap. 
K’ung Ying-ta on Shu) defines it both as siang-lu i. ‘ivory-adorned chariot’ and as 
kin-lu j. ‘metal (bronze) chariot’. These examples may suffice.—We cannot follow 
Legge who translates sien-lu under Ch’eng 2 by ‘carriage of leather’, under Siang 26 
by ‘first[-class}] carriage’, under Shu: Ku ming by ‘foremost carriage’ and under Li: Kiao 
t’é sheng by ‘carriage(s) that preceded (the ta lu)’. All comm. are in accord that ts’ i- 
lu was an er-kii k. ‘adjunct chariot’ and the antithesis to sien-lu is undeniable. 
The names may allude to the sequence in a ritual procession or such-like—we cannot 
know. We have simply to translate (in all places) si en-l u=‘foremost chariot’, leaving 
open the question of how it was made and how it looked. 


376. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. yii shuai. An enumeration of the high army officers that 
were rewarded. The first were k iin si ma and kiin si k’ung, the fourth the leader 
of the scouts. The difficult point is the third: yii shuai. A. Tu Yii: yii shuai 
b.=c. ‘the master of the war chariots’. Since all the army divisions had war chariots, 
this cannot mean ‘the commander of the war chariots’ but must mean ‘the man in charge 
of the war chariots’, i.e. the officer who had to see to the chariots’ being well equipped 
and, on occasion, repaired; just as the si k’ung was in charge of the entrenchments. 
— B. In Huai: Ping lie the duties of the high military officers are recorded. The y ii 
d. had to e. “keep the stores in the rear, remove the night quarters without anybody 
going astray, not let there be any licentious y ii d. crowds, not let there be any lost 
baggage waggons”; Kao Yu comments: yii d.=f. ‘the multitude’. Thus yii shuai 
something like a combined intendant of the army and provost-marshal. — C. 
M. Takezoe points out that in Kyii: Tsin yii 7 there isa yitian si ma h. who was the 
si ma of the chung kiin i. ‘central army’ and, corresponding to him a yi si 
ma j.the si ma ofthe shang kiin k. ‘upper army’; and that there was a. yiian 
wei l.of the chung kiin and correspondingly a yii wei m.oftheshang kin. 
On this analogy our yii shuai b. may have been some higher officer of the shang 
k ti n.—Both interpr. A., B. and C. are admissible. B. is earlier than A. by some centuries. 

For ya lii g. see Gl. 1118 (cf. also Shu: Mu shi). 

377. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. This refers to burial gifts. A. Tu Yii: ch’ ung (dung, p’ing 
sheng, b.)=c., taking b. as a transitive verb: ‘to double, to multiply’; if so, the following 
pei d. has to be a direct object coordinated with k’i, and K’ung Ying-ta therefore 
explains (with reference to Yili: Shi sang li) pei d. as meaning e. ‘defence (articles:) 
weapons’. Thus a.: “They increased the [number of] utensils and defence articles”. This 
is highly forced. — B. b. should be read chung (d’jung, shang sheng) ‘heavy, important, 
precious’, thus a. “The precious k’i vessels pei were there in full numbers”, 
referring to the sacrificial bronze vessels invariably buried in prominent noblemen’s 
graves (well known from archaeological excavations). Cf. Tso: Ch’eng 14 phr. f. (Sung 
Wen-tsi) “dared not leave his precious vessels in Wei” (he removed them elsewhere). 
k’i can mean ‘utensil, article’ but also and fundamentally ‘vessel’ and the sepulchral 
vessels were called ming k’i. Meng: Liang Huei Wang, hia phr. g. (You have destroyed 
its ancestral temples and) “removed its precious [sacrificial] vessels”. Mo: Fei kung, 
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hia: the same phr. g. Li: Shao yi phr. h. The phr. chung k’i wasa standing expression. 

378. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. ngo. A. Tu Yi: “The outer coffin had 4 pillars” (sc. at 
the corners). This meaning of ngo bb. is well attested: Chouli: Tsiang jen ‘pillar’; Yili: 
Shi hun li ‘ridge-pole’. — B. M. Takezoe: Erya: Shi k’iu has an entry c. “a sideways 
raised [hill] is called a ngo hill”. The phr. d. occurs in Ode 54 and Mao Heng there 
repeats the Erya definition. K’ung Ying-ta quotes an early commentator Li Siin who says 
that d. means e. This could mean ‘raised (higher) at the sides’ (plural) but the idea seems 
to be ‘high on one side’ for in Shi ming it is likened to a man carrying a load and hence 
raising one shoulder. The definition of this ngo k’iu d. is very uncertain and lacks 
parallel support, and d. might just as well mean ‘a sloping hill’ (cf. Ode 56 etc.). Takezoe, 
however, proposes that ngo b. here in phr. a. means such a heightening at the (sides:) 
corners: a.= “The outer coffin had 4 up-curvings” (at the corners). In fact, one could adduce 
in support Chuang: Wai wu phr. f. “peeping through the ngo men gate” on which 
Si-ma Piao says: ngo means g. ‘the curving eaves of a house’.—B. is ingenious, but A. 
seems safer. 


379. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. han kuei. A. Tu Yii: han b. means c. ‘side ornaments’ 
and kuei d. means e. ‘top ornaments’, sc. on the inner coffin. As Hung Liang-ki points 
out, Tu has based himself on Shu: Pi shi phr. f.: “Procure your cheng principal posts 
and your kan g. side-stakes” (sc. for the frame-work in building earthen walls). Here 
in Shu g. is read kan (kdn, k’ii sheng) by Lu Té-ming. g. fundamentally means ‘a stem, 
a post’ but its application (as in Shu) to such side-stakes has entailed that it can mean 
‘side-stay’ (as ribs in body), side’ generally, as in Kung-yang: Chuang | phr. h.: “He 
pressed in his sides and killed him.” Tu Yii has seized upon this and found confirmation 
in Erya: Shi ku 1 phr.i.: “cheng and b. mean g.”; b. is thus given as synonymous 
with g. and here, on Erya, Lu Té-ming says that even g. ‘side-stakes’ has to be read han 
(g’dn, k’ii sheng) like the ordinary reading of b. Lu thus seems to be inconsistent, but if 
we turn to Ode 215 phr. j.: “them they screen, them they (prop up:) support” Mao Heng 
defines b. as=g., Lu Té-ming still reading b. han (g’dn, k’ii sheng). It seems conclusive 
that ‘side-stakes, supports’ had two Arch. readings, kdn, k’ti sheng and g’dn, k’ii sheng 
and could be written both b. and g. So far Tu Yii has documentation for the meaning 
‘side’ of han in phr. a. but certainly not for the meaning ‘ornament’. 

On the other hand, for the char. k., by Lu Té-ming read Anc. kudi=Arch. kwdd (by 
Siti Miao read Anc. yudi=Arch. g’wdd), K’ung Ying-ta refers to Ode 55 phr. |. on which 
Cheng Hiian says k. means “the cap’s seams; one decorated them with Jade”. K’ung 
thinks that Tso’s k. is the same as the m. of the Ode, and it should thus mean ‘the top’, 
just as the Ode’s ‘seam’ at the top of the cap. But Cheng’s expl. of phr. |. was refuted in 
Gl. 156 (see in detail there). k. is normally the name of a kind of tree. So Tu has no 
documentation for ‘top’ nor for ‘ornament’. — B. What the han kuei really was we 
shall probably never know. Perhaps simply: a.=“There was side-supporting kuei- 
wood” (for the inner coffin to sit steadily inside the clumsy outer coffin?). 


380. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. A. Tu Yii refers this to Fan Wu-tsi’s son Fan Wen-tsi, who returned 
late with his troop in order to let higher commanders receive the praise for the victory: 
“I know that he will escape [from courting disaster]”. — B. The wu obviously refers 
to the Fan house: “We [Fan] know how to escape [from misfortune)”. 

381. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. kuei. A. Tu Yii expounds b.: “kuei c. means d. deficient, 
defective; they made a treaty in a deficient (imperfect) way”. Thus a.: “That the minis- 
ters are not recorded (in the Ch’un ts’iu text) was because it was a deficient 
treaty”. K’ung Ying-ta: the next Tso line runs: “They feared Tsin and stealthily made a 
treaty with Ch’u, therefore it is called a kuei meng”. Hence (says K’ung) the treaty 
was not durable and solid, it had the character of a deficient treaty”. In Kyi: Tsin yii 
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5 there is a pronouncement about a certain nobleman phr. e., on which Wei Chao: c.=d.: 
“His words are deficient, they are not (the real thing:) the truth”. — B. Yii Yiie: Kuangya: 
Shi hiin has an entry f. The c. of Tso’s phr. a. is Kt for g. This word huei (g’wad g.) 
is in Shuowen defined as meaning ‘to halt’ (said of a marching army) and Kuangya’s 
h. ‘to cheat’ lacks text support. Chu Tsiin-sheng says that it is then Kt for huei (g’wad i.) 
as in Ode 265 phr. j., but this i. does not mean ‘to cheat, deceitful’ but properly ‘turbulent’ 
(j.: “they are turbulent and perverse”, Mao Heng: i.=k., see Gl. 101). Thus interpr. B. 
is too poorly substantiated and A. is preferable. 


382. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. Kung Heng of Lu was to go as hostage to Ch’u but he ran away 
home. Tu Yii briefly says b.: “k ii c. is a (grammatical word:) particle. It is well known 
that k ii c. can be an enclitic to interrogative pronouns or adverbs, e.g. Tso: Siang 23 phr. 
d. as here; Chuang: Ts’i wu lun and Li: T’an Kung and Kiao t’é sheng e. But the question 
is how to construe the line. A. Legge: “Who [will sustain the consequences], hereafter 
the people will have to suffer them?”. Couvreur: “Qui [remédira au mal?], nos successeurs 
en suffiront certainement”. Such violent supplementing is clearly unallowable. — B. 
Lin Yao-sou: “Who [is there]? A subsequent man will certainly be there to bear 
the burden of this” (we shall have to send another hostage, but whom?). This is 
evidently right. 

383. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. liie. A. Tu Yii: liie b.=c.: (When princes of the same clan 
as the Royal house or such of other clans) “violate the king’s rules (regulations, 
ordinances)”. The word b. primarily means ‘to trace out, draw the area of’, hence also 
‘boundary’ and ‘to plan, to regulate’. Cf. Shu: Yii kung phr. d. “The Yii-yi [territory] 
was defined”. Kuangya: Shi ku 1 has an entry e.: “liie means law, rule” and Wang 
Nien-sun adduces our phr. a. as support, and also Tso: Ting 4 phr. f.: “You wish to revert 
to the rules (norms) of Wen [Wang] and Wu [Wang]”, on which Tu Yii: b.=g. ‘prin- 
ciples’. — B. Huei Tung, followed by Hung Liang-ki: 1 tie b. should here mean ‘boundary’: 
phr. a.=(When princes . . .) “violate the king’s boundaries” (sc. between the feudal states). 
This would refer, in the present context, to Tsin’s attack on Ts’i. Huei adduces Tso: 
Chao 7 phr. h. Now Tu Yii comments the first half in this phr. h. very ineptly: i. “He 
king ying does the planning of the whole realm and liie yu regulates and possesses 
[all within] the four seas” (Legge has a weird translation of phr. h.: “The domain of the 
Son of Heaven extends everywhere, the princes of states have their own defined bound- 
aries”). Since a following line runs j.: “Within the feng-liie boundaries (frontiers), 
what is not the ruler’s soil?”, it is quite evident, with Huei Tung, that liie and feng 
are two words for ‘boundary’ (Hii Shen hence has the definition k.). Phr. h.=“The Son 
of Heaven king lays out the liie (plannings:) general frontiers, the feudal princes 
cheng observe strictly feng the boundaries [of their states]”.—The phr. h. in Chao 7 
as a parallel makes the interpr. B. (Huei’s) admissible. On the other hand, the phr. f. in 
Ting 4 as a parallel (here lite can certainly not mean ‘boundary’) is a strong support 
for interpr. A. (Tu and Wang Nien-sun). Both interpr. are thus possible, but the whole 
context in which we find phr. a. speaks rather in favour of A. It forms a parallel to a 
preceding phr. 1. “(When they) destroy ch’ang the constant norms”. 

384. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. The expounders all punctuate after fu yii yi jen. b.=c., 
as often. Couvreur, trying to make a construeable sentence, takes yi jen to mean 
‘one man’: “The one whom he sent here to comfort me is [only] one man, er and Kung 
Po has come, but has not ...”. Lin Yao-sou: yii yi jen is a standing phrase: “I, the 
One Man” (said by the king); undoubtedly right. But then, in order to construe the sen- 
tence, Shen K’in-han says er d. means ‘you’ (common in Tso). Even so, the construction 
will be awkward with the traditional punctuation. It seems better to punctuate after 
Kung Po: “The one whom he has sent to comfort me, the One Man, is you, Kung 
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Po; shi lai when you now have come, you have no chi office to si officiate 
in the king’s house”. 

385. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. y ii. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b. “I wish to receive his presents”; 
thus a.: “Though I have wishes in regard to Kung Po” (who brings the presents). Very 
strained. — B. Legge: “Though I wish [to receive] Kung Po”; Couvreur: “Bien que je 
désire [faire plaisir 4] Kung Po”. Both supply essential elements that are not in the text. 
— C. Wang Yin-chi: yii c. means d. (hao, k’ii sheng), paraphrasing e.: “Though I 
love Kung Po”. Wang adduces a row of parallels which are unconvincing, since y ii 
could have its ordinary meaning in them all. This pertains particularly to Tso: Chao 15 
phr. f., which Wang paraphrases g.: “Do I not love Wu?” (Tu Yii explains f. by h.: “It 
is not that I do not wish [to be friendly with] Wu”; Legge: “Do I not wish Wu [well]?”). 
But the context here shows clearly that f. means: “Do I not want Wu?” (it is not I who 
have driven him away). — D. We should observe that in phr. a. there is a preposition: 
yti Kung Po, and the line should be construed accordingly: “Though I have my 
predilection for Kung Po”. 

386. Ch’eng 2 phr. a. ning. With Lu Té-ming, b. is short for c. The ning d. has 
caused some discussion, though the ancient comm. have no glosses. A. Lin Yao-sou: 
ning d. means e. ‘how, interrogative particle’. It is a question of the ruler of Ts’i: 
a.= “Does he not recklessly indulge his desires and thus make my uncle angry; 
yi but is it not possible to admonish and instruct him?” (sc. and not go to war 
against him). Wang Yin-chi has seized upon this (King chuan shi ts’i) saying d.—e., 
and he adduces in support Kyii: Yiie yii, shang phr. f. (where Wei Chao defines d. as= 
the interrogative g.); but that is wrong, ning in f. having its common meaning ‘it is 
better that’. — B. Legge: ning pu yi h. means ‘granted that’. An arbitrary and 
unfortunate speculation. Couvreur equally bad: “Au lieu de le laisser suivre ses désirs . 
—The A. interpr. is weakly substantiated but seems to some extent corroborated. by 
the parallelism between ning ... k’i ... in the two clauses. 

387. Ch’eng 3 phr. a. A. Legge: “I became a prisoner and lost my left ear”. — B. “I 
was made a prisoner and (a candidate for] decapitation”, see Tso Gl. 179 above. 
(Couvreur correctly: “Il a été fait prisonnier et aurait di avoir la téte tranchée”’). 

388. Ch’eng 3 phr. a. tsung. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b., thus a.=“If he (sc. the ruler) 
lets me continue in the office of my ancestors” (the office hereditary in my house). There 
was, however, no such office regularly entrusted to the Siin family. — B. Hung Liang-ki: 
tsung chi c. means d.: “If he lets me continue in my father’s office”. But the speaker’s 
father was still in active service as vice-commander of the central army, so the son could 
not at present “continue in his tasks”. — C. Shen K’in-han: tsung chi c. means e.: 
“If he lets me continue in the chi (business:) duties of a (“clan-son”:) principal 
son in the clan”. tsung would here be short for tsung-tsi f. In Li: K’ii li, hia it is 
said: “A branch son g. cannot sacrifice (in the ancestral temple); if there need be sacrifice 
he should kao ytti tsung tsi notify the principal son” (the eldest son of the prin- 
cipal wife).—Interpr. C. seems most plausible. 

389. Ch’eng 3 phr. a. The ancient comm. have no gloss. A. Lin Yao-sou carries yi 
to hou: “I cannot yi with a view to hou ample [gifts] deceive a noble man” (fol- 
lowed by Legge and Couvreur). — B. M. Takezoe: k’o yi is the ordinary binome (com- 
mon in Tso) and hou b. is equal to c.: “I cannot (amply, heavily:) strongly deceive 
a noble man”. Plausible. 

390. Ch’eng 5 phr. a. Ying had sent a man to ask a diviner about a dream of his. The 
diviner first said: “I do not know”. Then a. A. Tu Yii: “Afterwards he (the diviner) said 
to (his men:) his followers .. .” — B. Shen K’in-han: the diviner would not openly answer 
Ying but, having declined, he (privately) turned to the messenger: a. “Afterwards he 
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said to that man” (an advice to go in exile which should underhand be told Ying; Ying 
obeyed the advice). Plausible. 

391. Ch’eng 5 phr. a. man. The phr. recurs in Kyii: Tsin yii 5. A. Tu Yui and Wei 
Chao: man b.=c. ‘unadorned (plain) car’. Hii Shen defines b. as=d. ‘unadorned 
(plain) silk’; Tu and Wei have extended the meaning to ‘unadorned’ generally, here refer- 
ring to the car. Thus a.: “He rides in an (unadorned:) plain car’. The phr. e. “plain silk’ 
occurs both in Hanfei: Shi kuo and in Kuan: Pa hing. — B. The case is, however, com- 
plicated by the only text parallel where b. refers to a car: Chouli: Kin kii phr. f. The first 
clause here is highly obscure. Cheng Chung says that hia g. means h. ‘red’; this can only 
mean that hia (g’é g.) would be Kt for hia (g’4i.) which by Hii Shen is defined as=}. 
‘a slightly reddish jade’ (in Si-ma Siang-ju’s Tsi sii fu we find phr. k. which Chang Yi 
defines as=1.). For chuan m. Cheng Chung gives the text variant n. meaning o., 
which Tuan Yii-ts’ai has shown is a corruption of p. Phr. f. would then begin: “The coun- 
sellors ride in red and green cars”. But Cheng Chung alternatively holds to the reading 
chuan m. ‘carved design’ and says that hia chuan refers to “the carved band 
on the wheel-nave”, thus: “The counsellors ride in cars with red relief-bands [on the wheel- 
nave]”. This latter curious idea about the “nave” is probably due to Ode 178 phr. q. 
“bandaged wheel-naves”. Cheng Chung does not explain the man b. Cheng Hiian, 
on the other hand, rejects the idea g.=h. and takes g. with a well-attested meaning ‘vari- 
coloured’ (Shu); he proposes that man b. was likewise hia varicoloured but lacked 
the relief on the wheel-nave band (!). Thus f.: “The counsellors ride in cars with vari- 
coloured relief-bands [on the wheel-nave], the ministers ride in cars with varicoloured 
reliefless bands [on the nave]”. All these speculations are plainly impossible——The char. 
hia g. very often means ‘great’ and phr. f. evidently refers to the cars themselves, not 
to their wheel-naves. f.=“The counsellors ride in great (carved cars:) cars with carved 
designs, the ministers ride in great man unadorned cars, the dignitaries ride in black 
carriages”. Thus our Chouli passage f. does not refute our A. interpr. of phr. a., which 
is simple and acceptable. 


392. Ch’eng 5 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b. “he lays out jade and silk”, c. “he blames 
himself”, thus taking chu d.and shi e. as verbs; properly: “He chu reads prayers 
over pi gifts, he shi puts on record his ts’i exculpations”. — B. Legge and 
Couvreur take chu and shi as nouns: “chu the prayer-master pi brings gifts, 
shi the historiographer ts’ i formulates exculpations”.—Interpr. A. is grammatically 
in accord with the preceding phrases f.. where kiang, ch’eng, ch’é, ch’u are 
verbs, and it is therefore preferable. 

393. Ch’eng 6 phr.a. kou. A. Tu Yii: kou (ku b.)=c.: “Its evils are easily (achieved:) 
created”. This means that he takes b. as Kt for the homophonous kou (ku d.) ‘to fabri- 
cate, to build’ (fundamentally: to intertwine, interlacery’). Tu was probably influenced 
by Ode 204 phr. e. where Mao Heng defines d. as=c.; but here in phr. e. the d. is really 
Kt for b. ‘to get to see, to meet with, to come across’: “I am every day (seeing:) incurring 
misfortune”. — B. Ku Yen-wu, quoting Lu Ts’an: b. has its proper meaning “Its evils 
are easily (seen:) met with”. — C. Yii Yiie: On Ode 204 phr. e. Cheng Hiian, deviating 
from Mao (see above) says kou d. means f. ‘to unite, to accumulate’ and b. again is 
taken as Kt for d.: “Its evils are easily accumulated”. This meaning f. of the word d. 
would be an extension from ‘to interlace’ e.g. Yi: Hi ts’i phr. g. But Yii’s theory is far- 
fetched.—A. and B. are both admissible, but B. operates with no Kt and seems preferable. 

394. Ch’eng 6 phr. a. tien yai. The context is this: “we had better move from this 
bad ground: the soil is thin and the water is shallow (i.e. comes easily up to the surface; 
its evils are frequently met with and the people suffers; then a.; then there are b. mois- 
ture [-sickness] and swollen-legs sickness” etc. A. Tu Yii: tien yai c.=d.: “When 
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the people suffer, they become emaciated and straitened”. There is no supporting evidence 
for such a meaning. K’ung Ying-ta tries to save the interpr.: tien yai low and de- 
pressed said of soil means ‘lean, poor’ (soil); by metaphor applied to the people: “they are 
(like poor soil:) lean and straitened”. A funny idea. — B. Hii Shen, quoting c. from our 
Tso passage, says e. means f. This f. is then meant as the verb hia, synon. with g. ‘to 
throw down’, as in Chuang: Wai wu phr. h. (where Si-ma Piao says e.=f.) “throw him down 
to the Yellow springs”. Hung Liang-ki in gloss on phr. a., quoting Hii, concludes that 
tien yai c. is equal to i.: “When the people suffer, they become thrown down and 
straitened”. —- C. The B. interpr. may seem satisfactory, but there are two parallels to 
be considered. Tso: Siang 25 phr. j. Here Tu Yii says tien yai c.=k. “If we stay 
long we shall have to fear water and rain and if thus pressed we shall be caught (by the 
enemy)”. Shu: Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi) phr. 1. (The great waters swelled up to Heaven, 
vastly they embraced the mountains and rose above the hills) “the lower people were 
killed (=m.) and tien e. (thrown down:) submerged” (see in detail Gl. 1313). In the 
phrs. a. and 1. the context clearly points to a meaning referring to water, moisture. In 
phr. j. the text has no such reference to water, but Tu has introduced the idea through 
analogy with a. and |. and since it concerns the intensily water-rich Wu country. The 
idea: ‘thrown down and pressed [by water] may briefly be rendered by ‘swamped’. a.= 
“When the people suffers, it will be swamped (paralyzed, unable to scramble 
away); then there are moisture [-sickness] and swollen-legs sickness”. j:=—“If 
we stay long, we shall be swamped; then we shall be caught”. Phr. 1. as translated 
above. 

So far these three cases. But Hung Liang-ki’s idea tien yai by extension=‘straitened’ 
in @ more general sense is applicable to another Tso passage: Siang 9 phr. n.: “Husbands 
and wives are suffering and tien yai straitened”. 


395. Ch’eng 6 phr. a. It is a question whether to fight or not, a decision for or against. 
Tu Yii simply says kiin b.=c. ‘equal’. A. Legge: “[to follow] the best is as good as to 
follow the multitude”. Couvreur: “Il faut peser l’avis des plus sages avant de suivre l’avis 
du grand nombre”. Neither interpr. renders the text. — B. “If the good ones (sc. coun- 
sellors) are equal (on both sides, for or against) then one follows the majority” 
(i.e. the good ones on a certain side who have the most numerous adherents). 
Then follows d.: “The good ones are the (masters:) dominating ones (the most important) 
among the many”. 


396. Ch’eng 7 phr. a. t?an lan. A. Tu Yi takes t’an b. and lan c. with their 
ordinary meanings: “You have served your ruler with slanderous malice and with 
covetous greed” (Legge). These meanings of b. and c. are well attested. For t’an b. 
see, for instance, Ode 237. The lan ec. is the same word as d. For the binome see Tso: 
Hi 24 phr. e.; Chao 28 phr. f. (on which Kia K’uei:=g.). — B. In gloss on phr. e. Lu Té- 
ming quotes Fangyen phr. h., thus laying something more than ‘greed’ in the word: 
‘killingly rapacious’. The present Fangyen 2 has a line i.: lan=j. ‘to violate, to harm’. 
Huei Shi-k’i seizes upon this and says further that Fangyen defines t’ an b. as=k. 
‘to kill’. This is incorrect, but in Fangyen I. it is stated that in some regions b. is synonymous 
with c. in the sense of j. ‘to harm’. Huei would thus interpret a.: “You have served your 
ruler with slanderous malice and with t’an lan killing and harming”. This makes poor 
sense in the context (“serve your ruler” ?) and there is no pre-Han support through parallel 
texts. A. is clearly preferable. 

397. Ch’eng 8 phr. a huai. A. K’ung Ying-ta: huai b.=c.: “That is what our 
small state hopes for and (comes to:) joins”. That b. could mean c. has been stated by scores 
of commentators but it was refuted in Gls. 110 a, 1156, 2087, 2118. — B. “That is what 
our small state hopes for and cherishes”. 
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398. Ch’eng 8 phr. a. kie/hie t’i. Tu Yii’s gloss b.: (The feudal states) “will no 
longer be respectful towards Tsin” is too free to give any lead. Lu Té-ming does not gloss 
c. so as to show whether he read it kie (kég) ‘to unloose, to solve, to separate’ or hie 
(g’ég) ‘to slacken, to relax, careless’. A. K’ung Ying-ta evidently accepted hie, for he 
paraphrases: “their heart for serving Tsin was d. made estranged and careless”. Takezoe 
quotes a parallel: Kyii: Yiie yii, hia phr. e.: “If a sage [ruler] does not arise, the loyal 
ministers relax (their bones:) themselves”, on which Wei Chao: f. “their bones and bodies 
will become tired and slackened”. Thus a.: “Among the feudal princes of the four 
quarters, who will not (relax their bodies:) become (relaxed:) careless” (toward 
the overlord Tsin). Tu Yii above (b.) probably meant the same. (So also Couvreur.) 
— B. Legge takes c. to be kie, for he interprets: “Which of all the states will not separate 
from you?” (Frazer-Lockhart Index: kie t’ i=‘to withdraw self’).—A. is better supported. 


399. Ch’eng 8 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b.: “There are such who think of enlarging 
their boundaries, there are such who give free reins to their rapacity”. It is not clear 
here whether it is “the crafty men” who give free reins to their own rapacity or their 
victims who let them have their way. Lu Ts’an has emphasizes the latter. Thus a.= 
“Some think [of their conquests], some give free reins [to the conquerors]”’. 
— B. Legge: “Some think [there may be such dangers], some let things take their course”, 
thus referring both si and tsung to the victims. This in itself could make sense, 
but the si clearly refers to a preceding line in the text: c. “Such who si think of widening 
their boundaries in order to profit their states”; hence A. in Lu’s interpr. is certainly right. 


400. Ch’eng 8 phr. a. Lu Té-ming hesitates whether to read b. ch’ ung ‘double’ 
or chung ‘heavy’. Moreover, he says that for pi, pie (pied, piet c.) ‘box-staple of 
a lock, a lock, to shut’ there was alternatively the reading han (g’dn, k’ii sheng) which 
means that some text version had d. ‘gate’ instead of c. Thus a.: “[Even] a brave ordinary 
man has double (or: heavy) locks”; or: “[Even] a brave ordinary man has a double (or: 
heavy) gate”. With the a. text the word pi c. could, of course, be taken as a verb: “[Even] 
a brave ordinary man doubly (or: heavily) shuts [the door]”.—In Li: Yiie ling we find 
phr. e.: (The chief eunuch is ordered) “to pay attention to the houses and rooms and pi 
ch’ung pi’; here Lu Té-ming says b. should be read ch’ ung (not chung): “and 
he must have double locks”, on which Cheng Hiian: f. “ch’ ung pi means the inner 
and the outer locks’. That pi c. here is not a verb (“he must doubly shut’’) is indicated 
by the fact that we have, a few lines earlier in Yiie ling, phr. g. “one repairs the bolts 
and locks”. The phr. ch’ ung pi occurs also in Lii: Tsie sang.—These parallels reject. 
the text version d. and confirms the reading b. ch’ung. Thus a.=“[Even] a brave 
ordinary man has double locks”. 

401. Ch’eng 9 phr. a. ling. A. Tu Yii: ling jen b.=c. (“music officer’): “He 
asked about his (the prisoner’s clan, he answered: I am a court musician”. Lu Té-ming: 
ling d. should be e. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: Interpr. A. is illogical, all the more since the 
prince continues: neng yitie hu “can you play music?” In Lii: Ku yiie we find phr. 
f.: “Anciently Huang Ti made Ling Lun create the pitch-pipes” (var. g. in Han shu and 
h. in Shi ki). Thus phr. a.: “He asked about his clan and he answered: I am a man 
of the Ling [clan]”. Plausible. 

402. Ch’eng 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: tsiao ts’ uei b.=c. ‘a lowly (mean) person’. 
(Legge has the curious rendering: “Do not slight your sons of toil”.) The commentators 
have concluded that Tu meant a contrast in social position: “Even though you have a 
[Lady] Ki or a [Lady] Kiang, do not reject the mean [woman]”. Ki and Kiang were the 
two grandest clans. Couvreur tries to vindicate Tu by suggesting that Tsiao and Ts’uei 
were petty clans: “Do not reject a [Lady] Tsiao or a [Lady] Ts’uei”. But no such clans 
are known. — B. Hung Liang-ki: In comm. on Ode 139 K’ung Ying-ta quotes the line: 
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d. Whereas tsiao e. ‘raw (uncleaned, unworked) hemp’ (Shuowen; text ex. in Lie: 
Chou Mu Wang) was Arch. tsjog, the ts’ iao f. was dz’10g. Lu Té-ming here in phr. a. 
reads e. (Anc. dz’4du=) Arch. dz’y0g, and both K’ung and Lu thus took b. as Kt for d. 
The latter is well known meaning ‘emaciated, haggard, suffering’ (Meng: Kung-sun Ch’ou, 
shang; Kyii: Wu yii). Thus a contrast in looks: “Even though you have a [beauty like] 
a [Lady] Ki or a [Lady Kiang], do not reject a haggard woman”. Huai-nan-tsi seems to 
have had the same idea, since (Huai: Shuo lin) he has a line g. — C. The char. ts’ uei 
h. properly means ‘bundle of straw, to bundle’. [t was common in ancient versified slogans 
to repeat the same metaphor, given in one line, slightly varied in the next. The line pre- 
ceding our phr. a. runs: “Even though you have silk or hemp, do not reject the grass 
and rushes”. Then phr. a.: “Even though you have a [finely attired Lady] Ki or a 
[Lady] Kiang, do not reject one [clad] in tufts of raw-hemp” (not even properly 
sewn).—While B. is quite tempting, C. has the advantage of demanding no Kt. 


403. Ch’eng 10 phr. a. huang, kao. A. Kia K’uei, followed by Tu Yii: huang 
b.=c., i.e. d.; further: e.: ‘[the region] below the heart is kao f.’. Thus phr. a.: “Let us 
take our seat above the diaphragm and below the heart.” — B. Hii Shen in the orthodox 
Shuowen text says g., quoting our Tso line as h. Tuan Yii-ts’ai has rightly shown that 
the copyists have mixed up the prepositions and that g. should be i., and so it is indeed 
cited by Lu Té-ming. The Tso quotation should then likewise be: ping tsai huang 
chi shang. Even with these corrections, Hii Shen and Kia K’uei are at variance: 
the huang b.acc. to Kia is the diaphragm, acc. to Hii it is the part above the diaphragm. 
We shall probably never know what these terms huang b. and kao f. really meant 
at Tso’s time. 


404. Ch’eng 10 phr. a. chang. A. Tu Yii says b.=c.: “his belly being full’ and Lu 
Té-ming reads it trang, k’ii sheng, as in Tso: Hi 15 phr. d. “the expanded veins” (Lu there 
likewise tyang, k’ii sheng). This is a stem variation of chang (tjang, p’ing sheng, b.) 
‘to stretch, to extend’. Thus a.: “When he was about to eat, his belly swelled’. — B. 
Hung Liang-ki quotes Yii p’ien which refers to this Tso passage as phr. e., defining this 
f.as t’ung g.: “When he was about to eat, his belly ached”. Kuangya: Shi ku has an 
entry h. Wang Nien-sun says that this is a free interpretation, all the characters b., 
f. and i. being variants for one word meaning j. ‘to swell’, with A. above. This is certainly 
right. 

405. Ch’eng 11 phr. a. shi. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: “Then she pledged herself no 
more to be lord Shi’s wife.” The word shi b. means ‘oath, solemn declaration’. Tu 
reads a lot into this word that is not there. — B. a.=“Then she (swore a solemn oath 
against:) imprecated lord Shi”. 

406. Ch’eng 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yi paraphrases b., defining fu c. as forming a binome 
with yu d., thus a.: “They caused the feudal princes to possell their (boundaried terri- 
tories:) fiefs”. Kuangya: Shi ku has an entry e.: “fang and fu c.=yu d.”. On Li: 
Wen Wang shi tsi phr. f.: “(There are 9 territories in the west) will you, my lord, not finally 
fu c. possess them”, on which Cheng Hiian: “‘c. is equal to d.”. Wang Nien-sun has some 
curious speculations, reverently repeated by later scholars: “Between fang (piwang g.) 
and fu (p’4woc.) there was only yi sheng chi chuan the change of one sound” 
(i.e. they were cognate and synonymous); fang (piwang) means huang (ymwdng h.) 
and fu (p'ywoc.) means hu (ymwo i.); Erya says that this hu (ymwo i.) means d. 
‘to have, to possess’ and Kuo P’o in comm. on Erya quotes Ode 300 phr. j. (Lu school 
version) with hu (ymwo i.) where the orthodox Mao text has k. with huang (ymwédng 
h.), on which Mao Heng says huang h. means yu d. (for the latter see Gl. 287). 
Consequently, Wang Nien-sun means, fu (piwoc.), fang (piwang g.) huang 
(ymwang h.) and hu (ymwo i.) all can mean yu d. ‘to have, to possess’. A dreadful 
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speculation. — B. fu (p4wo c.) fundamentally means ‘to lay the hand on’ (Li: K’ii li 
phr. 1.: “The prince lays his hand on the driver’s hand”), then by extension ‘to take in 
hand, to manage (Shu: Lo kao phr. m. “In handling the affairs be like me’, see Gl]. 1760). 
Thus here in phr. a.: “They caused the feudal princes to (handle:) manage their 
fiefs”. 


407. Ch’eng 11 phr. a. so. A. Tu Yii: so b.=c.: “The [coming to] a meeting 
place is the first step in the mutual trust”. — B. Legge and Couvreur carry so (as 
an auxiliary) to the following sin: “The huei meeting is the first step in so sin 
the trust [shown]”. Very awkward.—The context confirms A.: the parties could not 
convene in one place for the achievement of the treaty. 


408. Ch’eng 12 phr. a. pu t’ing. The phr. already occurred in Tso: Yin 10. A- 
Tu Yu: “We shall punish those [princes] who do not come to court” (attending 
upon us as vassals). — B. The phr. pu t’ing occurs in Kyii: Chou yii, chung, and 
Wei Chao says t’ing b.=c. (after Erya). This is followed by Hung Liang-ki: “We 
shall punish those who are not straight”.—A. has a convincing text parallel, see Gl. 1026. 

409. Ch’eng 12 phr. a. tsu. The ancient comm. do not discuss tsu (dz’dg b.) here. 
Hii Shen defines b. as meaning c. “the auspicious meat of a sacrifice”; such ts u was given 
by the king from his altar to feudal princes as a kind of blessing from their overlord. Since 
we have the common word tsu (dz’dgd.) ‘blessing, prosperity’ (Ode 247 phr. e. “Forever 
there will be given you blessing and prosterity”), the two b. and d. are interchangeable 
in various texts, and they are etymologically the same word, the sacred meat properly 
called “the blessing-conferring thing”. Hence tsu b. by extension has come to mean, 
as a verb: ‘to give felicity to, as in Tso: Siian 3 phr. f.: “Heaven blesses the bright virtue”; 
Tso: Yin 8 phr. g. “He blesses them with territories”. Thus phr. a. “He will not be able 
to (have the blessing of:) happily enjoy his state’.—The word tsu _ b., however, 
recurs in Kyii: Ts’i yii phr. h., and here Kia Shi-chung says tsu_ b. means i.: “He 
returned and had his position in Kiang”. This could be applied to our phr. a.: “He will 
not be able to hold his position in his state”. But Kia has only given a free circumlocution; 
Wei Chao: h. “He returned and was endowed in Kiang”.—On phr. g. above Tu Yii defines 
b. by j. “He rewards them with territories”, again mereby a free rendering. But this has 
caused Lin Yao-sou to paraphrase our phr. a. by k. “He will not be able to enjoy the 
reward of his state”, whatever that may mean. Legge’s: “A speedy end to his possession 
of the state” and Couvreur’s: “ils ne lui permettent pas & conserver ses états” are entirely 
misleading renderings of phr. a. 

410. Ch’eng 12 phr. a. kia yi. A. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases kia yi by b.; this 
kia ling means ‘(to override:) to oppress, to bully, to insult’ (c. then short for d.) see 
in detail Tso Gl. 9 above. yi e. is read in k’ii sheng by Lu Té-ming (gzwed-), then meaning 
‘to give’ (well attested, e.g. in Meng: T’eng Wen Kung, hia; Li: K’ii li). K’ung: a.=“Is 
it not then so that they only with one arrow insult and endow each other?” — B. Wang 
Nien-sun points out that when Kuangya: Shi ku has an entry f., this must be a corruption 
of g., the kia yi in phr. a. being a synonym-binome. The yi e. then means ‘to give’ 
in the sense of ‘to hand over to, to apply to’, thus coming very close to the kia c. in its 
ordinary sense of ‘to apply to’. Thus phr. a.: “Is it not then so that it is only one arrow 
that they (apply to:) hand over to each other?” (in a battle there is scant politeness, 
in contrast to the present friendly occasion). Plausible. 

411. Ch’eng 12 phr. a. liie. A. Tu Yi: lite b.=c. ‘to take’: “They (the bad rulers 
[take:]) appropriate the warriors to be their own bellies and hearts and legs and arms 
and claws and teeth” (i.e. to execute their wicked deeds). liie (glzak b.) is common 
meaning ‘to rob, to snatch, to take by force’ (see Tso Gl. 338 above), then Kt for the 
homophonous litie (gliak d.). — B. In Kyii: Tsin yii 8 we find phr. e. “He violates the 
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laws and acts after his own will”, on which Wei Chao: b.=f. ‘to transgress, to offend 
against’. This is but an extension from the meaning ‘to take by force’: ‘to overpower’. 
It suits the context in phr. a. better than A.: “They (violate) compel their warriors 
to be their own (the ruler’s) bellies ...”. There is even a parallel in content between 
a. and f. (the rulers want to hing chi have their own ways). 


412. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. min ‘people’ here means jen ‘man’, as often. The abstract 
nature of the words chung and ming has invited to various philosophical specula- 
tions. 

Liu Hiian says that ming (mjdng b.) means (is Kt for?) ming (mieng c.) ‘the 
(dark) mysterious [beginning]’. K’ung Ying-ta says ming b. means d. ‘instruction’. 
Huei Tung says ming b. means e. ‘human nature’, quoting Li: Chung yung phr. f. 

Again, about t’ien ti chi chung g. K’ung Ying-ta and Yen Shi-ku say that it 
means h. ‘the harmonious (breath:) spirit of Heaven and Earth’. Yii Yiie says chung 
i. Means j. correctness’. Wang Nien-sun says chung i. stands for chung k. which 
in Kuangya: Shi ku is defined as=1. ‘good, goddness’. And so on. To an unbiassed mind 
the phr. a. is very simple and the words have their ordinary value. The line clearly refers 
to the early classical theory of san ts’ai m., three powers in the universe: Heaven, 
Man and Earth, so well expressed in Yi: Hi ts’i phr. n.: (The Yi is a book that is wide, 
great, complete), “there is [in it] Heaven’s [way:] principle, Man’s principle, Earth’s 
principle; it comprises these three powers . . .”. Observe that here ‘Man’ is placed midway 
between Heaven and Earth. Thus our phr. a.: “Man is born obtaining chung the 
middle place between Heaven and Earth; that is what is called ming the allot- 
ment” (endowment, life, fate, nature apportioned to him). 


413. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. yang shen. A. K’ung Ying-ta: “The reverence consists 
in nourishing (i.e. sacrificing to) the Spirits”. (so Couvreur). — B. Lin Yao-sou: “The 
reverence consists in nourishing one’s spirit”. This follows up the preceding line: 
“(There are the rules for action, for rites, for proper demeanour ...) b. those who are 
capable (nourish:) keep them alive (sc. the rules) and obtain happiness (those who are 
incapable destroy them and obtain misfortune)”.—The yang in phr. a. evidently 
points back to the yang in phr. b., which confirms interpr. B. (rightly accepted by 
Legge). 

414. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. lu li. Lu Té-ming has the form b. and reads (Anc. lyuk=) 
Arch. gliék, but he mentions other readings sponsored by other scholars. A. Hii Shen 
defines b. as=c. ‘to join forces’ and on Kyii: Wu yii phr. d. Wei Chao likewise defines 
lu (glék e.) as=f. ‘to join, to combine’. — B. On Ts’é: Chung-shan ts’é phr. g. Kao Yu 
says lu 1i means h. ‘to exert one’s strength’. On the spurious Shu chapter T’ang Kao 
phr. i. K’ung Ying-ta likewise says i.=—h.—The parallelism with the following t’ ung 
sin (tung té, t’ung yu) decides in favour of A. 

415. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. wu lu. It seems natural to take wu lu as an adverbial 
phr.: “Unluckely Hien Kung died”. But Liu Wen-k’i points out that pu lu b. (or, 
as here, wu lu) was a technical term for the notifications of princes’ deaths among 
the feudal states: Kyii: Tsin yii 2 phr. c.: “The death of our prince”, on which Wei Chao: 
“a nobleman’s death is termed pu lu”. Thus our line a. has to be read in connection 
with the following line: “On the ill-luck [report] that Hien Kung had died” (Mu 
Kung in Ts’in did not forget the old friendship). This is plausible. 

416. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. pu tiao. A. Tu Yii: pu tiao b.=c. This is somewhat 
obscure: is kien the mark of passive and tiao shang a synonym-binome: “Mu 
Kung was not grieved” (for tiao ‘grieved’ see Gl. 429). Or, with K’ung Ying-ta, does 
Tu’s c. allude to Li: K’ii li phr. d. “The one who knows the living ones (the family of 
the deceased) tiao condoles, the one who knew the dead one shang _ [expresses] 
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grief”. If so, Tu would mean: “Mu Kung (let see:) offered neither condolence nor grief”, 
which certainly is very forced; the first alternative above probably expresses Tu’s opinion. 
— B. Legge simply: “Mu Kung did not condole”, which skips the inconvenient shang. 
— C. Yii Yiie. tiao e. in various early texts means f. ‘good’ (correct; Yii refers to Wang 
Yin-chi for details) and since later in the present oration we find a quite parallel reproach: 
g. “Your prince again was not (acting auspiciously:) good” (Tu Yi: h.=f.), e. should 
have the same meaning: “Mu Kung was not good” (Cf. Ode 264 phr. i.). For full details 
about the phr. pu tiao see Gls. 429, 1481.—C. is certainly the most plausible ‘inter- 
pretation’. 

417. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. kan. A. Tu Yii has no gloss. Lu Té-ming reads kan (kan, 
p’ing sheng, b.) as usual, the meaning being ‘treacherous’, then by extension ‘to betray, 
to desert’ (common in Tso:) “He betrayed and cut off our friendship”. — B. M. Take- 
zoe: b. should here be read han (g’dn, k’ii sheng), being the same as the binome han- 
ko c. ‘to resist’ occurring in Li: Hiie ki. An unnecessary speculation. A. being satis- 
factory. 


418. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. A. Sii Miao (ap. Shiwen) read b. as usual, i.e. k’ tie (k’zwdt) 
‘breach, defect, to decrease’: “Again he wanted to cause (to decrease:) reduce and 
cut down our princely house”. Cf. Li: Li yiin phr. c. (The moon increases during 15 
days), “and for 15 days it decreases”. — B. Lu Té-ming reads b. kiie (g’twdt) which 
probably means that he took it to be Kt for kite (g’jwdt d.), also written e., ‘to dig out’: 
“Again he wanted to (dig out:) uproot and cut down ...” (followed by Legge). — C. 
Lin Yao-sou: k’zwat b. is Kt for k’ ii (k’gwat f.) ‘to bend’: “Again he wanted to (bend:) 
subdue and cut down ...”.—A. is good without any Kt speculations. 

419. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. Lu Té-ming reads ch’ eng b. in the k’ii sheng: ‘to correspond, 
to respond’. A. Tu Yii paraphrases c. “He was not willing to responding to Tsin’s hopes 
make a treaty”. When Tu renders huei d. by pu k’en, he seems to have taken it 
in its ordinary sense: ‘kind, good’: a.=“He did not in kindness respondingly make a 
treaty”. — B. Shen K’in-han: huei d. is defined as=e. ‘compliant, to accord with’ 
by Mao Heng (after Erya) in gloss on Ode 28, by Pseudo-k’ung on Shu: Yao (Shun) tien, 
by Cheng Hiian on Odes 256, 267 etc.; quite common in the commentaries. (This is, in 
fact, only an extension: kind, gentle, compliant.) In many of the said cases the fundamental 
meaning ‘kind’ is preferable, in spite of the commentators, see Gls. 1072, 1790, 1841), 
but the secondary meaning is also indubitable in several cases, as shown in detail in Gls. 
1281, 1633, 1896. Applied, with Shen K’in-han, to our phr. a. this would give: “He has not 
accordingly and respondingly made a treaty”.—The preceding line expresses the hope 
that the prince of Ts’in addressed would “soothe” (show compassion for) the state Tsin 
represented by the envoy (phr. f.), which makes the meaning ‘kind’ of d. preferable here, 
with interpr. A. 

420. Ch’eng 13 phr. a. ying. A. Tu Yii: “The Ti barbarians responded [to you] 
but (hated:) were indignant”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: ying b. means ‘to receive’, as 
in Kyii: Chou yi, chung, phr. c.: “You, my uncle, receive it and yet you feel hatred”, 
on which Wei Chao: b.=d. For full details see Gl. 1142. Wang gives several more con- 
clusive details. Thus a. “The Ti barbarians received [your message] but became 
indignant”. Plausible. 

It is the same in Tso: Siang 13: ying shou to fu “I have received much blessing” 
(sc. become ruler of the state). 

421. Ch’eng 13 phr.a. sheng or ch’eng. A. Tu Yiisays b. =c.: “Tsin’s commanders 
and chariot [warriors] are harmonious”; hence Lu Té-ming reads b. in k’ii sheng (s hen g). 
The ellipsis sheng for sheng shi is awkward. — B. Shen K’in-han: b. should be 
read in p’ing sheng (ch’eng) ‘to avail oneself of’ (common; Shen refers to a phr. in 
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Pan Ku’s Tien yin, where the comm. defines b. by d.). Thus a.: “Tsin’s commanders 
(avail themselves of:) have the advantage of the ho (harmony:) good ensemble”. 
Plausible. 


422. Ch’eng 14 phr. a. ch’ eng. A. Lin Yao-sou: ch’ eng b.=c. ‘to weigh’ (common) 
“The (weighings:) judgments of the Ch’un Ts’iu”. — B. Legge and Couvreur: “The 
appellations (of:) used by the C.T.”—Since the context is precisely that a dignitary has 
not been called by his clan name in the C.T. text (as a censure), it would seem that B. 
is right. Yet the following lines, defining the style of the C.T.: “terse and yet clear” etc. 
(see next gloss) cannot possibly refer only to its use of names. Hence A. is preferable. 


423. Ch’eng 14 phr. a. wei, huei. Tu Yi rightly says that chi b. means c. ‘to 
record’; the word is also wr. d. A. Tu Yii: huei e. ‘dark’ also means the same as wei 
f. ‘small, minute’: (The Ch’un Ts’iu in its judgments) is (minute:) terse and yet clear, it 
(records:) gives records and yet it is (dark, obscure, cryptic:) subtle”. (Legge: “distinct 
through obscurity”, whatever that may mean; Couvreur: “dans ses récits il parait obscur”; 
both fail to grasp Tu’s idea.) — B. The line evidently refers to the well-known theory 
of the praise and blame in the C.T.: by passing certain actions in silence it cenures. Thus 
phr. a.: “It is terse and yet clear, it records and yet huei (keeps dark, taboos:) 
passes in silence”. 

424. Ch’eng 14 phr. a. yii. A. Tu Yii: b.=c. It seems that he took b. as Kt for y ii 
(-zwo d.) ‘bent, crooked, to bend, to deflect’, and hence Lu Té-ming reads b. y ii (-zw). 
Couvreur thinks that Tu meant: “It is exhaustive (gives all the facts) and without (de- 
flections:) circumlocutions”. But that will not do for there should be an antithesis be- 
tween tsin and pu yii (as between wei and hien and between chi and 
huei in the preceding line). k’ i e. can mean ‘wrong, unjust (ex. in Tso: Hi 28 etc.)’, 
and Tu may have meant this: “It is exhaustive and yet not unjust”. — B. It is not nec- 
essary to pose a Kt. The char. b. read wu (-wo) fundamentally means ‘impure, dirt, 
dirty’, as in Tso: Siian 15 phr. f. etc., often in binomes like g. (Hanfei) and h. (Yili) and 
it can be a verb as in Siin: Tu hiao phr. i. Thus phr. a.: “It is exhaustive (gives all the 
details) and yet is not sullying”. 

425. Ch’eng 15 phr. a. The first words: “The prince of Tsin seized the prince of Ts’ao” 
are the Ch’un Ts’iu text, the following: pu ki k’i min ye is Tso’s explanation and 
Tso continues: “When a prince behaves badly to his people and another prince punishes 
him, the C.T. would say b.: “People from Tsin seized the prince of Ts’ao”. A. Tu Yu 
concluded that Tso meant: “The prince of Tsin seized the prince of Ts’ao, [this means 
that his wickedness] did not reach to his people” (only to the members of his family)— 
hence the C.T. text merely says Tsin Hou, not Tsin jen (!). A comical interpr. Even more 
so is Legge’s idea, that pu ki k’i min refers to the people of Tsin: “it did not reach 
to his (Tsin’s) people (b.)—they were not called upon to march into Ts’ao’’. — B. Tso’s 
meaning is easily looked through. Phr. a.=“The prince of Tsin seized the prince 
of Ts’ao—([this means that] it did not concern his (Ts’ao’s) people”; they were not 
exposed to an armed invasion of Tsin jen (b.) troops from Tsin, the coup had smaller 
dimensions, perpetrated by the prince of Tsin only. 

426. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. There is first an enumeration of the b. “instruments” of (sc. 
things required for) warfare: té virtue (mental power and prestige), hing punishments, 
siang c., yi righteousness, li propriety and sin good faith. The theme is further 
expounded: phr. a.: “By siang c. one serves the Spirits”. Tu has no gloss. A. K’ung 
Ying-ta: siang c. stands for the homophonous siang d. ‘auspicious, propitious’ 
(e. ‘fastus’ as opp. to f. ‘nefastus’); thus a.: “With propitiousness one serves the Spirits”. 
This makes poor sense. Legge still more curiously: “Religion in the service of the Spirits”. 
— B. siang c. obviously refers to the absolute demand that the sacrifices and prayers 
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should be correct in every detail according to very strict rules, if they were to be effi- 
cacious, a constantly recurring theme in the archaic texts. Thus a.: “With punctiliousness 
one serves the Spirits”. Couvreur’s “diligence” is not very adequate. 


427. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A preceding passage runs b.: “With siang punctiliousness 
one serves the Spirits (see par. 426 above) ... with good faith one tends the things [in 
one’s charge]”. A. Tu Yii refers the tu ts’i meng in phr. a. to the siang in phr. 
b. (explaining: tu ts’i meng meansc.) and shi hua yen in phr. a. tothe sin 
d. in phr. b. (explaining: shi hua yen means e.). Legge has desperately tried to 
make sense of Tu’s gloss c.: “It (sc. the Ch’u state) irreligiously violates its covenants”. 
— B. The whole phr. a. evidently refers to the sin d. of the preceding line: “He (the 
Ch’u prince) sullies the treaties and eats his words” (breaks his promises). That 
this is so follows from Tso: Ch’eng 11 phr. f. “The ts’i meng treaties are that by 
which one gives pledge of sin good faith”. 


428. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. “[If we] feign to run away from [the army] of Ch’u” (we can 
alleviate our troubles). Yii Yiie: b. stands for wei c. in the sense of d.: “If we run 
away from [the army of] Ch’u”. Yii, after Wang Yin-chi adduces many instances 
of c. meaning d.—The b. ‘to feign makes poor sense here, so Yii is plausible’. 

429. Ch’eng 16, phr. a. Kyii: Tsin yii 6 has (in the same story and line): b. On the b. 
Wei Chao says c.=d., which only shows that he knew of the Tso version a. and would 
identify his b. with a.; his gloss is really no explanation. 

Wang Yin-chi proposes that c. in phr. b. means e. ‘if’: “If it is not a sage”. But this is 
a guessing expl. ad locum, for c. is only attested meaning ‘how’. And our tsi d. cannot 
mean ‘how’. The two phrs. a. and b. are consequently not synonymous. Phr. a.= “Since 
it is not a sage” (referring to the prince of Tsin). Phr. b.=“(How, it not being a sage:) 
how will it be when it is not a sage?” 

430. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. The Tsin army, in camp, was surprised by the Ch’u army and 
it is a question of a sortie. A. Tu Yii shu b. ‘loose’ (not dense), wide apart, to separate, 
to perforate’ etc. here means ‘to open up’: “[We should] make an opening [in the camp 
entrenchments] for the hang shou front ranks”. — B. Huei Tung quotes the 
“Si-ma fa”: phr. c. “In drawing up ranks, they should be [properly] shu (separated:) 
distributed”. He further adduces Huai: Tao ying phr. d.: “Siang-tsi distributed his com- 
panies and beat him” (on which Kao Yu: b.=e.). Thus phr. a.: “[We should] (distribute:) 
properly draw up the front ranks”’—for the sortie; there was not space enough inside 
the camp for drawing up all the troops in battle array. — C. Shen K’in-han quotes Kyii: 
Wu yii phr. f. which he thinks means: “The (heads:) leaders of the ranks were all officers 
who carried the bells”. In phr. a. the hang shou should be the same as the hang 
t’ou in f. Thus a.: “[We should] (distribute:) place out (rank-heads:) rank officers”. 
This is all very well, but phr. f. may just as well mean: “hang t’ou in the rank fronts 
there were everywhere officers who carried the bells”. — D. Wang Yin-chi: shou g. 
here means tao h. Phr. a.=“[We should] open up a road for the ranks’”.—It seems 
sure that shu b. does not (with A.) mean ‘to make a breach’; and interpr. C. is very 
doubtful. D. seems to be the safest interpretation. 

431. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. “The King’s [bodyguard] soldiers (are old:) have been 
long in warfare”. The yi b. here may seem peculiar but it stands for c.; the characters 
b. and c. were identical in the Archaic script and are often interchangeable in early texts. 
— B. M. Takezoe: b.=d.: “For the king’s soldiers they employ kiu (old ones:) such of 
old families”. Hence it is said in a following line: “Old ones are not necessarily good”.—B. 
is ingenious, but A. is simple and satisfactory. 

432. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains the line by referring to an earlier line in the 
Tso chapter: b. “[Each] man anxious about what he is coming to”. Thus phr. a.: “Each 
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one is considering his (afterwards:) future’. — B. Legge: “Each man looking behind 
him”. — C. Kyii: Tsin yii 6 has the same story but there the line runs c. (Cheng had 
auxiliary Ch’u and Yi troops): “The generals of Cheng look backwards for the Ch’u [troops], 
the generals of Ch’u look backwards for the Yi [troops]”. Thus phr. a.: “Each one looking 
around for those behind” (the loitering auxiliaries).—The Kyii parallel decides for 
interpr. C. 


433. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “Luan [Shu] and Fan [Wen-tsi] with their clansmen 
advanced on either side of the prince”. — B. Liu Hiian: b. means c. ‘followers, retinue’, 
here referring to the chung kiin d. central army. In Kyii: Ch’u yii, shang (describing 
this same battle) we find e.: “In the central army there are only the king’s tsu’”. It 
is evident that this must mean “the king’s followers (retinue)”, i.e. his proper soldiers, 
troops directly pertaining to him, not “the king’s clansmen”, since these could not be 
numerous enough to form a ‘central army’. That tsu_ b., besides meaning ‘clan, clansmen’ 
could be used in a wider sense: ‘follower, retinue’ is clear not only here but in Ode 108 
phr. f.: “He is very different from the prince’s followers”, see Gl. 272. In that line Chu 
Tsiin-sheng has proposed that dz’uk b. is Kt for diuk c., which was refuted in LC 1894; 
but the meaning is correct. Thus phr. a.=“Luan and Fan with their followers (re- 
tinues) advanced on either side of the prince”. 


434. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: ta jen ‘a great charge’ refers to the post as gener- 
alissimo: “The state has a great charge [for you], how can you act on your own 
authority” (do as you please, sc. take over the saving of the prince instead of leading 
the armies). — B. Liu Wen-k’i: ta jen means ta shi ‘a great affair’: “The state has 
a great (burden:) undertaking (sc. this war), how can you do everything yourself” (both 
lead the armies and save the prince). This is hardly better than A. 

435. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. kii. A. Tu Yii: kii b.=c. In Han time this p u-k’ ti was the 
term for a staff-department falling under the head-quarters of an army. g’zuk b. funda- 
mentally means ‘bent, curved’ synonymous with k’yuk d., and then ‘a nook’, a part of 
a larger area, hence also ‘a department’. Cf. Li: K’ii li, shang phr. e. (referring to armies): 
“For advancing and retreating there are rules, to the left and the right there are depart- 
ments (sections of the marching army), each [officer] directs his department”. Thus phr. 
a.. “To leave your department (sc. as commanding officer) is treachery”. 
— B. Legge: a.=“To leave your own game (!) is treachery”; Couvreur: “Sortir de son 
rang (!) c’est un désordre”. Reject. 

436. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. ts’un. A. Tu Yi: ts’ un b.=c. ‘to heap’: “They (heaped 
cuirasses:) put cuirasses one upon another”. Lu Té-ming then reads b. dz’wan, p’ing 
sheng (Si Miao: dz’wan, shang sheng). b. ordinarily means ‘to squat’ and here it would 
be Kt for dz’wan ‘to heap’, in Kuangya: Shi ku wr. d., in Shuowen e. With Wang Nien-sun, 
the same word-stem recurs in Ode 193 phr. f.: “They chatter and babble”, where g. (Lu 
Té-ming: tswan) by Hii Shen is defined as=h. ‘to heap talk’. — B. Huei Tung: ts’ un 
b. has an ancient variant i. (Lu Té-ming in comm. on Chuang: Wai wu, Kuo P’o on Shan 
hai king, Sii K’uang on Shi ki), but here, following K’iin king yin pien (by Kia Ch’ang- 
ch’ao, Sung time) both b. and i. should be read ts’ uan (dz’wdn) and mean j. ‘to stand, 
to raise’; thus phr. a.: “They put up cuirasses”. This reading is stated to come from Cheng 
Hiian, and Lu Té-ming already knew it, for he reads b. alternatively dz’wan.—Interpr. 
A. is far better substantiated. 

437. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. feng. A. Tu Yii: b.=c.: “He ran [quick like] the wind”. 
This is obviously wrong, the line should then have run feng ts’ iti. — B. Tsiao Siin: 
feng b. can mean ‘to be on heat’, said of horses and cattle, here taken as a verb in a 
binome: ‘to rush about on heat’. Phr. a.=“He ran and rushed wildly”. Plausible. 

438. Ch’en 16 phr. a. fu chu. A. Tu Yi explains: “a military article of dress, similar 
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to trousers and applied to the ankles, connected with the trousers”, i.e. ‘gaiters’, properly: 
‘ankle applications’. The word fu b. is attested meaning ‘ankle, instep’ in Chuang: 
Ts’i wu lun and in Yili: Shi sang li. — B. The same story recurs in Kyii: Tsin yii 6, and 
there Wei Chao explains: “A military article of dress, going from the waist down and applied 
(fastened) to the ankles’.—We cannot know for sure whether a. was ‘gaiters’ or ‘trousers, 
at the bottom tied to the ankles’. Cf. also Gl. 410. Shen K’in-han mentions an earlier 
theory that fu (p2u b.) is Kt for fu (pzuk c.) ‘straps round the legs’; an arbitrary guess. 


439. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. shi. A. Tu Yi has no gloss. “When he recognized me”. 
— B. Kyi: Tsin yii 6, in the same story, has the line b.: “When it (befell him:) happened 
that he saw me”, on which Wei Chao: shu (diuk c.)=shi ($ék d.) ‘to happen’, and Huei 
Tung believes that the shi (sak e.) in phr. a. stands for (is Kt for ? or is wrong for ?) 
this giék d.; arbitrary and unnecessary. The two texts are different and indcpendent. 
The shi e. ‘to know, to recognize’ in phr. a. makes good sense. That diuk c. could be 
Kt for $,ék d. was proposed in another instance by Chu Tsiin-sheng but refuted in LC 
1560. 


440. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yi: kien b.=c. “I have come close to those clad in 
cuirasses and helmets’? — B. Lu Té-ming: one text version has y ii (k’ii sheng, d.) instead 
of kin c. in Tu’s gloss: “I have been among those clad in cuirasses and helmets”. This 
is the better Tu-gloss version, since b. cannot mean c. — C. The b. in phr. a. makes good 
sense: “I (am placed between:) find myself among those clad in cuirasses and 
helmets”. Kyii: Tsin yii 6, in the same story, has phr. a. and Wei Chao properly explains 
it: d. This C. is best (followed by Legge). 

441. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. ning. A. Tu Yii: “I venture to declare how I am (uneasy:) 
embarrassed [by the condescension in your ruler’s message]. — B. Liu Hiian: 
ning b. can mean c.: “I venture to declare that I have not been hurt”. The theory 
b.=c. was refuted in the Tso Gl. 165 above. Moreover, with Liu’s interpr. the following 
words: kiin ming chi ju would be meaningless. 

442. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. shi. A. Tu Yii explains b. as=c. “Because of the business 
[of battle)”. — B. Wang Nien-sun: Kyii: Tsin yii 6 (the same story) has the line d.: “Be- 
cause of this [sending of a] messenger”, so phr. a. should mean: “Because of this 
business [of message]”. — C. The text version d. is clearly preferable. The shi b. in 
phr. a. is a wrong deciphering of the archaic script, in which the characters for b. and for 
shi ‘messenger’ are identical, see GSR 971 and 975. 

443. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. “If scouts [are sent to] meet him”. The word ya b. ‘to meet, 
to intercept’ occurs several times in Tso; under Hi 15 Tu Yii glosses it by c. Since Lu 
Té-ming reads it Anc. nga, k’ii sheng, Chu Tsiin-sheng says it is Kt for ya (Ane. nga, 
Arch. ngd d.). This must be wrong, for the same char. b. meaning ‘chariot’ was Arch. 
glag (the final -g confirmed by the Phonetic in the char.); our b. here must therefore be 
reconstructed as Arch. ngldg. The b. and d. are merely synonymous. (That the categories 
reconstructed by me as having the Arch. final -d, with no guttural consonant after the 
vowel, e.g. the ngd d. above, were really ending in open syllable: -d was proved in LC 
p. 22=BMFEA 35, 1963 p. 22.) 

444. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. shé. A. Tu Yi: shé b.=c. ‘to grab, to hold’ (common: 
Lun: Hiang tang, Tso: Chao 26, Kyi: Tsin yii 1 etc.). “I beg that I may carry drink to 
him.” — B. Yii Yiie: the speaker did not go himself but sent a messenger; hence sh é 
b. has its common meaning d. ‘to substitute, to act for another’. Thus phr. a.: “I beg 
that I may by proxy give him drink”. In the next line the speaker says in his message 
to the receiver that he could not come himself and e.: “I have sent So-and-So in my 
place to give you drink”. This confirms interpr. B. 

445. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. chan. A. Tu Yii: chan b.=c.: (He gave order) “to (set 
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forth:) array the chariots and horses”. chan b. ‘to roll, to turn’ frequently means ‘to 
unroll, to unfold, to exhibit’, but this meaning suits the context here badly (after the battle 
he gave order “to examine the wounded, to replace those killed, to repair the cuirasses 
and weapons and a.”) — B. Huei Tung therefore refers to Chouli: Si Shi d. phr. e. where 
Cheng Hiian says chan b.=f. ‘to regulate, to put in order’: “They regulate and adjust 
and determine the prices” (in the market). This would suit the context above better: “to 
(regulate:) bring into order the chariots and the horses”. If so, chan (tan b.) ‘to roll’ 
etc. would be Kt for another chan (tan) meaning ‘to regulate’. Unfortunately the 
Cheng Hiian parallel is not valid; Huang Yi-chou has shown that chan Db. in phr. e. 
has one of its very common extension meanings: ‘to unroll, to unfold, to inspect’, e.= 
“They inspect and adjust and determine the prices’, cf. C. next. — C. chan b. ‘to 
unfold’ =‘to inspect, to examine’ occurs e.g. in Chouli: Si shi g. phr. h. where Cheng Hiian 
says b.=i. “He inspects (examines) the victims”; Li: K’ti li phr. j. “The driver (of the 
chariot) examines the linch-pin” etc. Thus phr. a.: (He gave order) “to examine the 
chariots and the horses” (so Legge). This suits the context well, the preceding line 
having ch’a yi shang “to examine the wounded”. Plausible. 


446. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. shou. A. Tu Yi: shou b.=c.: “Inspect the chariots”. 
shou b., a term for great hunts, is also a technical term for the inspections stated in 
Kung-yang: Chao 8 phr. d. “What is shou? It is to inspect chariots and footmen”; 
Tso: Siang 26 phr. e. — B. Hung Liang-ki: b.=f. (Erya: Shi ku): a.=“Collect (bring 
together) the chariots”.—A. is conclusively supported. 

447. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases the shen kung king pei by 
b., thus by an amusing trick treating the phr. as with an inversion (shen king kung 
pei). Legge translates Tu’s b. instead of Tso’s a.: “renewing his order for a careful watch 
in the palace” (!). — B. Lin Yao-sou has correctly seen that we have to read: shen 
kung — king pei — shé shou, with shen, king and shé as transitive 
verbs: “He (extended, augmented:) strengthened the palace, attended carefully 
to the defence precautions and established a guard-force’”’. 

448. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains: b. “the generals lost contact with their 
troops”, thus a.: “[The generals of] Sung, Ts’i and Wei all missed (lost contact with) 
their troops”. — B. Fu K’ien: k iin c. here means d.: “[The troops of] Sung, Ts’i and 
Wei all lost their provisions”. — C. Yui Yiie gives many examples where k iin c. means 
‘entrenched encampment’ (Tso: Huan 6, Siian 12, Siang 23). Phr. a.=“[The troops 
from] Sung, Ts’i and Wei all lost their encampments”. — C. is evidently right; 
it seems that Fu K’ien (B.) in fact had the same idea—he may have thought of an earlier 
paragraph in our Ch’eng 16 chapter, phr. e.: “[The army of] Tsin entered Ch’u’s kiin 
encampment, for three days [they ate] grain”. 

449. Ch’eng 16 phr. a. The Ch’un Ts’iu text simply has: “In the winter Shu-sun K’iao-ju 
b. ch’u pen Ts’i” and Tso seems to have seized upon the ch’u ec. here, which, 
however, is quite unwarranted; the binome ch’u pen is very common in Ch’un Ts’iu 
simply meaning ‘to flee’. We have, however, to interpret Tso here, not C.T. — A. Tu 
Yii explains d.: “All the ta fu dignitaries made a covenant together, making K’iao-ju 
a@ warning example”. This has been understood in various ways, Legge phr. a.: “[The 
people] drowe away Shu-sun and [the great officers] entered into a covenant against 
him”. Hung Liang-ki, better, says that Tso’s ch’u c. simply means that S. was “excluded”, 
not allowed to partake in the covenant. Moreover, there is nowhere said anything in Tso 
about either “the people” or “the great officers”. The prince of Lu was on his way home 
from a meeting and (a few lines earlier) in the autumn he had arrived at Yiin, in the 
western part of the state. The line a. could just as well refer to him. It is therefore 
best to translate in a general way: Phr. a.: “With exclusion of Shu-sun K’iao-ju 
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(sc. from the counsel) a covenant was made against him” (and then he fled to Ts’i). 

450. Ch’eng 17 phr. a. There is some uncertainty whether to punctuate after jen: 
“Together with women (or: a woman) and donned in [woman’s] garments” (the “woman’s 
here having to be supplied”) ...; or to read the first 5 words together: “Together with 
women dressing himself up” (the kind of dress indicated by the context). A. Tu Yii: 
hung b.=c. ‘the gate [at the end of] a lane (narrow street)’; this is based on Shuowen. 
Legge: “He was carried through a street [leading to the palace] in a carriage along with 
a woman, himself disguissed as a woman”. — B. It is not sure, however, that Tu really 
meant a city lane. A variant of hiang d. ‘lane’ is e. which occurs in Erya: Shi kung, 
where it is synonymous with k’ un f. ‘alley between bulldings in a palace’; and then this 
same Erya: Shi kung says g. “the gate [at the end of] a hiang e. palace alley is called 
hung b.”. Hence Li Siin (ap. K’ung Yiing-ta) in comm. on phr. a. interprets hung 
b. accordingly (Tu by his c. may have meant the same). This is far more convincing than 
the ‘lane, narrow street in city’. Thus phr. a.: “Having dressed himself up together 
with women he rode in a hand-drawn car and entered the gate of a palace alley” 
(sc. to the gynaeceum). 


451. Ch’eng 17 phr. a. k’i. A. From Tu Yii’s paraphrase it is clear that he took k’i 
b. in its sense of ‘to cheat’ (Shuowen): “Ki-tsi is cheating me”. — B. The editors of 
the K’anghi tsi tien give, besides that, a meaning c. and Legge and Takezoe follow this: 
“Ki-tsi despises (insults) me”.—The B. meaning is common in later literature and also 
in modern colloquial (d.) but it is not attested in pre-Han texts, whereas the meaning 
‘to cheat’ is abundantly attested (Lun, Li, Chuang, Ts’é, Siin, Lii). Interpr. A. is therefore 
sure. (GSR 952 q. should be corrected accordingly). 


452. Ch’eng 17 phr. a. wei. A. Tu Yii defines wei b. as=c.: “I shall flee from 
(what is to be feared:) the danger”. In fact, wei b. and wei d. are etym. the same 
word. From K’ung Ying-ta’s gloss it follows that his text read e. — B. Shen K’in-han 
would prove that wei d. could have a more specific meaning ‘injury’: “I shall flee from 
injury”. Even ‘mortal injury’: Lii: K’iian hiie; Tseng Tien had sent his son Tseng Shen 
on an errand and he did not return on time; people said: f. “May it not have been some 
wei d. [mortal] injury?”. Tien answered: g. “Even if he should be (injured:) dead, I 
am alive”, on which Kao Yu: wei d.=h. Thus phr. a.: “I shall flee from mortal injury” 
(from being killed). — C. K’ung Ying-ta mentions that “some” had a text running i.: 
“I shall flee and hide”. Tu’s gloss shows that his text was a. and version i. seems doubtful, 
due to the superficial similarity between the chars. b. and i.—We may combine A. and 
B.: “T shall flee from mortal danger”. 

453. Ch’eng 17 phr. a. shi. A. This is Tu Yii’s version: “In one morning I have 
exposed the corpses of three ministers”. Kyii: Tsin yii 6 has the same story, here 
reading b. — B. Huei Tung points out that Hanfei renders the utterance as c. Now yi 
d. is common meaning ‘to kill’ and it would seem that Si-ma Ts’ien had the text version 
c. for he renders it (in Tsin: Shi kia) by e.: “In one morning I have killed three ministers’’. 
—The two chars. shi f. and yi d. were identical in the archaic script, so either Tso 
(a.) and Kyii (b.) have a wrong deciphering or Hanfei and Si-ma (c.) had a wrong deci- 
phering. The latter is true. On the one hand, in Kyii: Tsin yii 6 there is another phr. g. 
relating to these happenings: “He let kill the three K’i and had them exposed in the court” 
—here the shi f. cannot be wrong for d. (‘to kill’) since there was already a sha. On 
the other hand, a few lines earlier Tso tells how the murderers killed the three K’i in the 
archery hall and thereafter shi chu ch’ao “exposed them in the court”. 

454. Ch’eng 17 phr. a. ts’ i. A. Tu Yii: “The prince sent and made excuses to 
the two noblemen”. ts’i b., fundamentally meaning ‘speech, address’, often means 
‘to make excuses’ (Tso: Siang 24, Chao 10, 20, Lun: Ki shi etc.). — B. Legge: “The duke 
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sent to the two officers that they were at liberty to go”; Couvreur: “Le prince fit mettre 
en liberté les deux officiers”. ts’ i b. can have a meaning (to excuse oneself:) ‘to take 
leave’ (Tso: Chao 1) and here it would mean: “The prince sent a (leave-taking:) discharge 
to the two noblemen”. Very awkward.—The context confirms A. 

455. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. nei kung. A. Tu Yii says that the nei kung b. ‘inner 
hall’ was the same as the fu jen chi kung ce. and he explains shi t’ao etc. by 
d. “he concealed soldiers in the inner hal]. Thus phr. a.: “He killed Kuo Tso at an audience 
in the b. inner hall (=the consort’s hall), soldiers were concealed in the c. consort’s hall”. 
But shi e. can mean ‘an army, a host’ but hardly soldiers’, and t’ ao f. ‘to flee, to 
escape’ can certainly not mean ‘to be concealed’. Nor was nei kung b. the same 
as fu jen chi kung c.; it means an ‘inner hall’ (where the ruler received dignitaries), 
cf. Tso: Siang 28 phr. g.: “He entered and attacked the inner hall” (here nei kung 
is clearly not the consort’s hall). — B. M. Takezoe therefore interprets: a.=“He killed 
Kuo Tso at an audience in the inner hall, shi (e.) the crowd (sc. of attendents) 
fled to the consort’s hall” (further in in the palace precincts). Plausible. 

456. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. tsou. A. Tu Yi: tsou b. means c. the grooms of the six 
(enclosures:) corrals (or: stables) which refers to Chouli: Hiao jen phr. d.: “The feudal 
princes had horses of six corrals’. Thus phr. a.: “The six [groups of] [corral] grooms were 
subordinate to him”. — B. Liu Wen-k’i: The word tsou b. does not occur in the Chouli. 
In Li: Yiie ling we find phr. e.: “Orders are given to the drivers and the seven tsou 
b. grooms all round to yoke the horses”, on which Cheng Hiian: “the seven tsou were 
the ts’ou ma f. of the Chouli who, znter alia, had to yoke and unyoke the horses”. 
Thus phr. a.: “The six [groups of] horse-yoking grooms were subordinate to 
him”. This seems satisfactory since it tallies with the pre-Han Yiie ling. 

457. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. kii. A. K’ung Ying-ta: “In their undertakings they did 
not fail in their (offices:) duties”. k ii b. in this sense is common e.g. Li: Yiie ling 
phr. c.: “One should not undertake great enterprises”. — B. Legge freely: “Not one was 
unequal to the office to which he was raised”, thus taking k ti b. to mean ‘to promote, 
to raise to office’.—A. is convincing. 

458. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. fang. A. Tu Yi paraphrases: b. “The officers kept to their 
own tasks and did not trespass on or change over to those of others”. And when phr. a. 
recurs in Siang 9, Tu says: fang c.=d. ‘what was proper’. Thus phr. a.: “The officers 
did not change their (positions:) proper duties”. (Legge freely: “No one interfered with 
the duties of another’s department”.) — B. Wang Yin-chi: fang c.=e. ‘normal, regular’. 
He refers to Yi: Kua 32 Heng (“Constancy’’) phr. f.: “The noble man thereby stands firm 
and does not change his fang normal (regular, constant) [methods]”. Wang gives a 
series of conclusive cases of c.=e. When phr. a. recurs in Kyii: Chou yii, chung, Wei 
Chao says c.—g. ‘norm, method’. Thus phr. a.: “The officers did not change their 
normal (regular) methods”. Convincing. 

459. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. A. Tu Yii refers this to the army organisation: “The shi 
commanders of a legion did not infringe upon cheng the chief general, the lii com- 
manders of companies did not press upon the commander of a legion”. — B. Wang Yin-chi: 
The terms cheng-shi-lti refer to officers in general, civil as well as military. Chouli: 
Tsai fu enumerates the pa chi “eight kinds of offices”, from the highest and down- 
wards: c. Cf. Tso: Siang 10 phr. d. “The shi 1 ii subordinate officersinthe (po) kuan 
administration have become richer than they can bear”; here it is not a question of military 
but of civil officers. In Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. e. “the subordinate officers of the Chou house” 
again refers to the general administrative system. Kyii: Ch’u yi, shang phr. f.: “(The 
kings) made the princes of the highest rank (kung, hou) the principal officers and 
they made the princes of lower rank (po, tsi, nan) subordinate officers’—here again 
this refers to the general administration. 
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On the other hand. in Tso: Siang 25 it is told how Ts’i submitted to Tsin and the prince 
of Tsin treated its various officers well: phr. g. Here there are so many military officers 
figuring as to tempt us to take cheng chang shi 1]i in the military sense (with 
A. above). Yet the 1i does not permit this; there were gifts to both military and civil 
officers: gz. =“All from the six commanders in chief (generals and vice-generals 
of the 3 armies), the five 1i civil officers (connected with the armies), the thirty 
commanders, the t a-fu high officers of the three armies, the cheng chang 
principal officers of the (po kuan:) administration and the shi lit subordi- 
nate officers (under them) and those who remained stationary for keeping guard, 
all got. presents”.—JIn phr. a. above the context shows that it refers to the new govern- 
ment in Tsin, not to its armies, thus interpr. B.: “The s hi subordinate officers under 
the cheng principal officers did not infringe upon the latter, the 1U sub- 
ordinate officers under the shi did not press upon the latter”. 


460. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. ch’ung. A. Tu Yii: ch’ung b.=c. Lu Té-ming reads c. 
chang (tjang, shang sheng) not ch’ ang, and this is surely right, for Tu has thought 
of Shu: Mu shi phr. d.: “(The great criminals) them he honours, them he (treats as seniors:) 
respects, them he trusts and them he employs”. Thus phr. a.: “Now it (sc. Ch’u) will 
honour (exalt) one [who is] a traitor to his feudal prince”. — B. Hung Liang-ki: 
Kuangya: Shi ku 3 has an entry b.—e. (properly: ‘to heap up high, to heap’) which would 
be the meaning here: a.= “Now it (sc. Ch’u) (heaps:) assembles [all the] traitors to a feudal 
prince”.—No reason to abandon interpr. A. Cf. also LC 232. 


461. Ch’eng 18 phr. a. yi keng. Tu Yi says yi keng b. means a high-road 
from Wu to Tsin: a.=“And so block the yi keng high-road”. K’ung Ying-ta 
refers to the Shi sii Preface to the Odes, which after Ode 172 inserts a note about an ode, 
itself lost but the title of which was preserved: c. Yu keng; on this the Shi sii says: d. 
“All things can follow that road” (whatever that may mean, we cannot know since the 
ode text is lost). This has been taken as proof that keng (kdng e.) could mean tao 
‘road, way’ (which suits the context in Tso phr. a. above). Wang Nien-sun refers to Kuang- 
ya: Shi kung, entry f. The hang (g’dng g.) means h. ‘animal’s tracks’ (Shuowen etc.) 
but also occurs meaning ‘road’ in Chang Heng’s Si king fu (early 2nd c. A.D.). Wang 
means that keng (kdng e.) and hang (g’dng g.) “anciently had the same sound” 
(which is wrong), so the e. could mean ‘road’; we could, at most, guess that kang and 
g dng belonged to one word-stem. If this is right the yi keng b. (yi often means 
‘level, even’) could mean “the even road”. But all this is highly speculative. 

462. Siang 1 phr. a. teng. A. Tu Yiisays teng b.=c., adding that the phr. means 
that the Ch’un Ts’iu does not approve of Yii Shi’s rebellious seizure of P’eng-ch’eng. 
Thus a.: “It (the C.T.) does not (achieve:) confirm the success of a rebel”. The definition 
b.=c. is an Erya: Shi ku gloss and it is common among the early commentators. (Cf. 
Gl. 1009 and LC 1631.) As an extension of the fundamental meaning of b.: ‘to rise, to 
ascend: to reach its culmen’ we have it for instance in Li: Yiie ling phr. d. “When the 
business of sericulture is achieved”. — B. Legge: “(The text) would not sanction the exalta- 
tion of a rebel”. — C. It is here a question of the formulations in the C.T. text: it does 
not mention the rebel Yii Shi by name, only the city P’eng-ch’eng that he had captured 
and the latter is still styled a possession of the state Sung. Now teng Db. is a technical 
term for the (“putting-up”:) inscribing, recording, registering of facts: Chouli: Si-min 
phr. e.: “(This officer si-min has as his task to) teng register the number of the inhab- 
itants”. Thus phr. a.: “It (the C.T.) does not note [register, name] the rebel”. 

463. Siang 2 phr. a. so. Tu Yii: so b.=c.: “Selected horses and oxen, each kind 
100 piece”. Hung Liang-ki says so (sdk b.) has no meaning ‘to select’, it must here be 
a Kt for tse (d’dk d.) since they had “the same sound” (which is very wrong). We find 
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the phr. so niu e. in Li: Wang chi, where Cheng Hiian defines b. as=f., ‘to search 
for, get hold of and use’ an extension from ‘to search’ to ‘to select’ is easily made and no 
Kt is needed. 

464. Siang 2 phr. a. A. Tu Yi paraphrases b.: “The prince of Ch’u took the burden 
of this misfortune, it was not for another man” (it was for me). This means that Tu took 
yi jen in the dative (“for another man”): a.=“fei it was not yi jen for another 
man jen that he took the burden; [it was for] me”. This is grammatically unacceptable. 
— B. a.=“It is not another man that takes the burden (of gratitude), it is me”. 


465. Siang 2 phr. a. A. This is Tu Yii’s text version: (If I desert him) “that will be 
to cast away [his] efforts and [my] words”. — B. Fu K’ien’s text had b.: “That will 
be to cast away [his] (merits:) services and [my] words”.—Both versions make good sense. 


466. Siang 3 phr. a. tsu kia. A. Tu Yii: tsu kia b. meansc.: “they varnished 
the cuirasses so as to form a string pattern”; pei lien d. means e. ‘silk coat’. — B. 
Kia K’uei: tsu kia b. means f.: “with strings one sewed together the [pieces of the] 
cuirasses, the chariot warriors wore this; pei lien d. means g. with silk one sewed 
together the [pieces of the] cuirasses, the foot soldiers wore this, both served to strengthen 
the cuirasses by h. (filling:) stopping up the openings”. Fu K’ien likewise says b.=f. — 
C. Ma Jung: i. “they had strings as lining of the cuirasses, that was the dress of the k ung 
tsu prince’s troops; they had silk as lining of the cuirasses, that was the dress of the 
lower [soldiers]”.—Huei Tung would confirm interpr. B. by adducing Li: Shao yi phr. j.: 
(In times of scarcity) “the cuirasses had no strings” (this phr., however, has generally 
been taken to mean: the cuirasses were not adorned with strings). Further Chouli: Han 
jen phr. k.: (The cuirass-maker, in examining his skins) “examines the puncturing holes 
(holes after the needle), wanting them to be small”, which tells us nothing. Again, he 
quotes Lii: K’ti yu: “The old method in the state Chu was I. (on which Kao Yu says g:: 
‘with silk they sewed together [the pieces of] the cuirasses’)” and Kung-si said to the 
prince m. “It is better to use strings”. But Kao has misinterpreted phr. 1., which can 
only mean: (The old method in Ch’u was) “to make the cuirasses’ lower half (skirt) of 
silk” (and Kung-si: m. “it is better to use strings for this part’). Thus there is altogether 
no safe support for interpr. B. — D. It is a fault of both the explanations B. and C. that 
they take the pei lien d. to refer to the cuirass, just because the preceding words were 
tsu kia. Had this been the case, we should have found not pei lien d. but 
lien kia n. Tu Yi (A.) is certainly right in observing this contrast. Whether the ts u 
‘strings’ refer to the ‘sewing together’ or they were linings or they were adornments or 
other exterior applications we shall never know. Phr. a.=“300 men with string cuirasses 
and 3000 men with silk long-coats”. 

467. Siang 3 phr. a. A. Tu Yii has no gloss and the line is simple and clear: “You 
entrusted me with this [office of] marshal”. si b. ‘this’ is well attested in Tso. 
— B. Wang Yin-chi says si b. is a corruption of ts’i c. which he thinks means ‘to succeed 
to’: “You have let me succeed in the [office of] marshal”. There is no pre-Han text support. 
B. is one of Wang’s many arbitrary and unconvincing speculations. 

468. Siang 4 phr. a. The comm. are silent on this phr., Legge skips it. Couvreur: “pour 
nous faire honneur”, which is quite misleading, } u here is causative: “and so [we have] 
caused you to condescend” (sc. to accept it). 

469. Siang 4 phr. a. lite. A. Tu Yii: lite (glsak b.)=‘to rob, to snatch’ (common, 
then Kt for the homophonous gliak c.). This gloss is ambiguous. K’ung Ying-ta thinks 
it means: “Rob” (some trees from other people’s grounds). This is followed by Couvreur: 
“Enlevez”. (What Legge meant when translating: “Ki-sun gave a half assent” is obscure.) 
But Tu probably meant it thus: a.=“Ki-sun said: ]liie that would be robbery” (sc. to 
take mine and give them to the princess). — B. Ma Tsung-lien: liie b. here means d. 
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‘to abbreviate, to treat summarily’ (common). Thus a.: “Ki-sun said: [we do it] sum- 
marily” (no need for the precious timber). This refers directly to the preceding line: 
“She was not on lit-de parade in the temple, there was no inner coffin and no y ii sacrifice 
on the day of burial”. Convincing. 


470. Siang 4 phr. a. y ii. A. Tu Yui paraphrases b. “He made him happy by hunting”. 
This (with Hung Liang-ki) means that Tu took yi c. as Kt for y ii d. (same Hs series) 
‘to rejoice’ which here would be causative: “He made Yi rejoice in hunting”. This is strained 
(Legge therefore freely: “He encouraged Yi in his fondness for hunting”). We cannot 
interpret: “He amused Yi by hunting, for then the preposition e. is wrong. — B. Kuangya: 
Shi ku 2 has an entry f. This could be applicable here: “He helped Yi in his hunting”, 
but there are no supporting text parallels (for one wrongly proposed by Wang Nien-sun 
see Gl. 1001). — C. Kuangya: Shi ku 2 has another entry g.: y ii (ngjwo c.)=‘to cheat 
to deceive’. c. should then (with Wang Nien-sun) be Kt for wu (ngo h.) ‘to cheat, to 
deceive’ (same Hs series). Cf. that Yi Chou shu: Kuan jen phr. i. corresponds to Ta Tai li: 
Wen Wang kuan jen (same passage) phr. j. (the char. h. in the former being Kt for the c. 
in the latter). This c. Kt for h. is well applicable to our phr. a.: “He (the minister Cho) 
beguiled Yi to go hunting”. Observe that yii e. is a verb here: yii t’ien is the 
same phr. as in Odes 77, 78: Shu yii t’ien. This interpr. C. suits the context best, the next 
line describing how Cho in Yi’s absence took his kingdom and how Yi on his return was 
killed by his own henchmen. 


471. Siang 4 phr. a. Tu Yui simply says that shu b. means c., which is correct; shu 
properly means ‘to plant’, by extension ‘to erect, to establish’. But when Legge translates: 
“He plied more and more his deceit and wickedness” and Couvreur: “Il employa la four- 
berie et la scélératesse”, they both disregard the chi d. (shu chi). This is here the 
pronoun in the dative. “He (Cho) shu set on foot chi (for him:) against him 
(sc. Hou Yi) deceit and wickedness.” 

472. Siang 4 phr. a. chung. It should first be observed that wu b. here does not 
mean ‘war’ (Legge, Couvreur) but ‘field maneuvers’, the whole passage being a warning 
against too much hunting. The great hunting expeditions were regularly held as military 
drill. Cf. Ode 154: “In the days of the 2nd [month] there is the meet (collective hunt) 
and so we keep up our c. prowess in warfare”. The warlike organisation of the great hunt 
is brilliantly described in Ode 179. A. Tu Yu: d.=e. This means that he read d. ch’ ung 
(d’zung, ping sheng): “The field maneuvers should not be (doubled, repeated:) too numer- 
ous’. — B. Fu K’ien: d.=f., paraphrasing g.: “The maneuver business should not be too 
greatly undertaken”. This means that he read c. chung (d’zung, shang sheng) ‘heavy’, 
and Lu Té-ming follows this, thus properly: “The field maneuvers should not be 
(heavy:) exaggerated”.—B. is certainly best. 

473. Siang 4 phr. a. tsien. The char. tsien b. is interchangeable with tsien 
c., see Tso Gl. 110 above. tsien (tszan c.) is well attested meaning ‘grass, fodder’ 
(Chuang: Ts’i wu lun, Hanfei: Nei ch’u shuo, shang). It is further used as Kt for tsien 
(dz’tan) ‘to repeat, repeatedly’. A. Tu Yii: b.=d. ‘to accumulate’: “The Jung and Ti 
barbarians (cumulatively:) in hordes live’. Wei Chao likewise: b.=d. on the same phr. a. 
(with ch’ u inst. of k iti) in Kyii: Tsin yii 7. Probably Tu and Wei considered this as an 
extension of meaning: ‘to repeat, to iterate: to cumulate’, which is very forced. — B. 
Legge has also tried to operate with the meaning ‘to repeat’: “The Jung and Ti are con- 
tinually changing their residence”. This is admissible if we take k ti as verb: “The Jung 
and Ti are (repeatedly:) again and again taking abode”. Likewise strained. — C. Fu K’ien: 
b.=e. ‘grass’ (just as c. in Chuang above). Hii Shen defines b. as=‘a grass mat’ and Lu 
Té-ming on phr. a. says: “some take b. to mean e. ‘grass’ (yet he still reads b. Anc. dz’ten = 
Arch. dz’1an, not tsian as c. above in this sense and so do the spellers commenting on the 
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Shuowen). But whether read Arch. tsian or dz’1an, the fundamental meaning of the chars. 
b. and c. is evidently ‘grass’, with Fu K’ien. Thus phr. a.: “The Jung and Ti barbarians 
are (grass:) steppe dwellers”. This seems preferable. 

474. Siang 4 phr. a. hia. A. Tu Yii (after Erya: Shiku): hia b.=si c. Legge applies 
this thus: “The people can labour in their fields”. But this gloss b.=c. has a different 
purport. hia b. fundamentally means ‘to be close to’, hence also ‘intimate with, used 
to, well acquainted with, familiar with’; si c., on the other hand, means ‘to practise, 
to exercise’ and by extension ‘to be used to, well versed in, familiar with’, and so we have 
the binome hia si d. ‘to be familiar with’ as early as in Lun heng: Ch’eng ts’ai. Along 
two different extension routes the two words han become synonymous in this sense: 
hia b. can mean ‘to be close to’ ‘to be familiar with’; and si c. can mean ‘to exercise’ 
‘to be familiar with’. But hia b. can certainly not have the fundamental meaning of 
si ‘to practise, to exercise’. — B. The context is this: if we are friendly with the bar- 
barians “the border inhabitants need not be afraid”, a.: “The people keep close to 
(stick to) their fields” (they need not run for shelter in the towns or villages) 
and (next line) “the husbandmen complete their toils”. 


475. Siang 4 phr. a. chua. Hii Shen in Shuowen simply says b.: “(As to) the binding 
[of the hair] in mourning, according to the Rituals, women wore the chua”. That the 
chua was particularly the women’s hair-dress at the siao-lien rite is stated in Yili: 
Shi sang li. A. Cheng Chung explains c.: “One has hemp [threads] and hairs in equal 
parts and ties them”. Tu Yii follows this: d. — B. Ma Jung explains e.: “one folds cloth 
into a kerchief, high four inches and fastens it above the forehead”. — C. Cheng Hiian 
explains f.: “One discards the band round the hair and [simply] ties together [the hair]”. 
—No pre-Han text gives any clue to the real nature of the chua, and when the early 
comm. diverge so badly, it is futile to try a close definition; we have to translate in a 
general way. Phr. a.—“(The men of) Lu then for the first time wore the head- 
dress worn by women in mourning”. How Legge has arrived at: “They had their 
hair tied up with sack-cloth” is quite obscure, and even more so Couvreur’s translation: 
“La chevelure enroulée en forme de chignon et liée avec des brins de paille”(!). 


476. Siang 6 phr. a. siang yu. A. Tu Yii: “When children, they were (close 
to each other:) much together, when grown up, they sported together”. yu b. 
‘to sport, to play, amusement’ is common. — B. Shen K’in-han: yu b. means d. “When 
grown up, they were liberal (generous, magnanimous) towards each other”. This is like- 
wise a well attested meaning of yu b.—Both interpr. are admissible. 

477. Siang 6 phr. a. ku. A. Tu Yui explains: “Tsi Tang drew his bow and inserted 
Hua Jo’s neck in it”, thus pinching the neck between the bow-stem and the string. ku 
b. means “‘manacle’ and it would here be used metaphorically: “With his bow he neck- 
squeezed Hua Jo in court”. — B. There is nothing in the text to indicate the “neck”. 
Phr. a.=“With his bow he manacled Hua Jo in court”—twisted his bow-string 
round H’s hands. , 

478. Siang 6 phr. a. sheng. A. Tu Yii reads sheng b. in k’ii sheng: “He will 
hardly be victorious” (against the enemies). — B. Lu Té-ming: sheng b. should be 
read in the p’ing sheng: “He will hardly be equal to his office” (so Legge).—Both interpr. 
are admissible. It is curious, however, that Tu in a gloss on a later line (about another 
man in the context) uses the term c., so he must have himself vacillated between interpr. 
A. and B. 

479. Siang 6 phr. a. fu. A. Tu Yii defines fu b. by c.: “It (sc. the raised mound) 
encircled the city wall reaching to the parapet”. — B. Lu Té-ming: b. stands for d.: 
“close to the parapet”.—b. was Arch. b’ywo and d. was b’zu and the Kt is phonetically 
poor. Lu Té-ming had already proposed this Kt in gloss on Ode 224 phr. e., refuted 
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in LC 302. In phr. a. this Kt is unnecessary. b’zwo b. in the sense of ‘to reach to, to come 
to’ (with A. above) is well attested. 


480. Siang 7 phr. a. suei cheng. Tu Yii explains: b., and this has caused Legge 
to translate suei cheng c. as ‘superintendent of workmen’, said to be an office in 
Lu. But phr. c. recurs in Tso: Siang 9 and there Tu Yii says that suei cheng was 
an officer who administered a suei district which comprised 5 hien. Tu has based 
himself on Chouli: Suei jen d., thus identifying c. with this d. This identification was al- 
ready made by Sima Ts’ien: the phr. e. in Shu: Pi shi (“You men of Lu, of the three sub- 
urban districts and the three outer districts”) Si-ma renders f. in Lu shi kia. It is clear 
that Tu by his line b. simply meant: “The suei cheng directed the corvee workmen” 
(sc. of his district) and there was no officer in Lu who was ‘superintendent of workmen’. 
Thus phr. a.: “Shu-sun Chao-po was governor of the outer districts”. 


481. Siang 7 phr. a. fei tsi. This phr. occurs thrice in Tso but Tu Yii does not de- 
fine it. Similarly it occurs in Chouli: Suei jen without any definition in the commentaries. 
In phr. a. above and in the Chouli text there is the text variant b. — A. Hii Shen defines 
c. as=d. ‘inveterate (chronic) desease’, thus identifying it with the phr. e. occurring in Li: 
Yiie ling; no supporting parallels. Various scholars have stated that fei f. is simply 
a short-form for this c. — B. When the form a. recurs in Li: Wang chi, Cheng Hiian takes 
f. as the proper form and explains g.: ‘rejected in human affairs’,so fei tsi would mean 
‘disabling illness’. — C. fei f. ‘to cast aside, to throw down’ is, sure enough, the proper 
reading, but it is here used with an extension: “(down-throwing:) destructive illness”. 
The form c. is the same word with the elucidating addition of Rad. 104 to underline the 
special nuance. 

482. Siang 7 phr. a. niie. A. This is Tu Yii’s text. niie tsi b. means ‘ague’: 
“They reported to the princes about an ague” (as cause of the death of prince Hi of Cheng). 
— B. Yii Yiie: Since “ague” is not a mortal illness, this must be wrong for c.: “They 
reported to the princes about a violent illness”. Plausible. 

483. Siang 8 phr.a. chao siin. This line forms part, not of Tsi Si’s speech, as Legge 
and Couvreur believe, but of a verse in four lines, the rimes being b. ho (g’d): to (td): 
lo (ld). A. Tu Yii takes chao c. and siin d. as separate verbs: “When one has taken 
oracle and the deliberations are many, that is simply to quarrel and make a (net:) trap”. 
But chao c. does not mean ‘to take oracle’ but ‘oracle indications, pronouncement’, 
the (deciphered) tokens on the oracle bone. — B. M. Takezoe: y iin e. is only an empty 
particle, as often in the early poetry (passim in the Odes, e.g. Ode 33 phr. f.). This is un- 
doubtedly right: the verse line had to have 4 syllables and it was filled out with y iin. 
In Tso: Ai 2 we find phr. g.: ““To deliberate by aid of the earlier chao oracle pronounce- 
ment will be appropriate”. Our phr. a. is analogous: “When the deliberations [by aid 
of] oracle pronouncements are many, it is simply to quarrel and make a (net:) 
trap”. Plausible. 

484. Siang 8 phr. a. tsu. A. Tu Yii: tsu b.=c. This has been so understood that 
Tu meant the ordinary ‘clan’, and Legge translates: “The great families have many dif- 
ferent plans and the people are much divided” (Legge has not observed the clause con- 
struction with the two chi d.). Similarly Couvreur: “Beaucoup de grandes familles 
délibérent, le peuple est trés divisé”. — B. The word tsu_ b. can mean e. ‘category, 
class, sort, kind’ as in Li: Tsi fa phr. f.: (sacrifices are offered to heavenly bodies, mountains, 
rivers, but) “(things which] are not of these categories are not placed in the scheme of 
sacrifices” (Cheng Hiian here: b.=e.). Thus our phr. a.: “Many kinds (schools c.) of 
deliberations [are:] mean many dissentions among the people”. 

485. Siang 8 phr. a. Ch’u was attacking Cheng and some leaders in Cheng would desert 
the overlord Tsin and submit to Ch’u. Tsi Chan objects: a. A. Tu Yii takes ch’eng b. 
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in the sense of ‘to make peace’ (common) and explains: “With [those who] ts’in wo 
treat us as kinsmen (the houses of Tsin and Cheng both of the Ki clan) wu ch’eng 
we do not make peace. [those who] pi wo treat us as a border district (sc. under Ch’u) 
shi yi with those you want to [make peace]”; an impossible construction. Legge has 
tried to improve it: ts’in wo “those who would befriend us”, but that cannot save 
the failure of the second part. — B. Yii Yiie: y ti c. means d.: “With those who befriend 
us you do not make peace, those who treat us as a border district, for them you have 
affection”. Hardly better, cf. Tso Gl. 385 above. — C. Wang Nien-sun: Both lines refer 
to Ch’u (and connect with the preceding line: “even if Ch’u would save us from Tsin’s 
wrath, how would that help?”). ch’ eng b. ‘to achieve’ means e. ‘to go to the end’. 
Thus phr. a.: “If it (sc. Ch’u) befriends us, it will not be (achieved, definite:) durable, 
to make us a border district, that is what they want’”.—C. is convincing. 


486. Siang 8 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b., thus a.=“Let us build ready our de- 
fenses and then tire Ch’u’s army”. — B. Legge: “Let us firmly hold out”; Couvreur: 
“Gardons constamment notre pays”.—A. is right, cf. Tso Gl. 5 above. 


487. Siang 8 phr. a. liie. A. Lin Yao-sou paraphrases: b. Takezoe takes this to mean 
“those who invade the boundaries” (liie ‘boundary’ common), but Lin probably meant 
ts’in liie to be two coordinated verbs: “those who invade and plunder” (gliak c.=‘to 
rob’, common, then Kt for glzak d.). Thus phr. a. “To punish those who are rebellious 
and predatory”. — B. Legge: “To punish those who are disorderly and remiss”. 1 ii e 
c. can mean ‘sketch, sketchy, summary, to treat summarily, negligently’, but that suits 
the context here very badly. 

488. Siang 8 phr. a. p’ing ling. A. Tu Yi: p’ing b.=c. ‘to press against’. 
Legge, who wanted to follow this and yet would take ling with its common meaning 
‘to affront, to insult’ could not very well say: “they pressingly insulted our city walls”, 
so he made a comical inversion: “they insultingly came up to our walls and suburbs”. 
— B. ping ling (bang liang) is evidently a synonym binome of riming words, but 
two possibilities should then be considered: p’ ing b. can mean ‘to mount’ (as in Chouli: 
P’ing siang shi d. on which Cheng Hiian: b.=e.) and then ‘to surmount, to come on top 
of’ =‘to affront, insult’; it can then be quite synonymous with ling f. (when this latter 
has that meaning), e.g. Tso: Siang 13 phr. g.: (The lower ones boast of their arts and) 
“affront their betters” (Tu Yii: b.=h.). Phr. a. would then mean: “They (affront:) show 
their disdain for our city walls” (are not deterred by them). But again, p’ing b. can 
mean ‘to pass over, to walk across’, as in phr. i. (Yi: Kua 11, Ode 195). And ling f. 
has a fundamental sense of ‘to surmount’. A binome p’ing ling ‘to pass over and 
surmount’ would suit the context admirably: phr. a.=“They go across our city walls” 
(they find no difficulty in invading our cities). Both these interpr. under B. are ad- 
missible, but the last one seems preferable. 

489. Siang 8 phr. a. At the feast the Tsin messenger had sung the ode about the plum 
tree. A. Tu Yii briefly and enigmatically says: b.: “It expresses that they were of the 
same kind”. Legge has tried to make sense of this: (If you compare your ruler to a plum 
tree) “ours is to him as its fragrance” (a portion of the same plant). — B. Couvreur: phr. 
a.—=‘“Notre prince, en fréquentant le prince de Tsin, en contracte la bonne odeur” (il 
contracte la bonne odeur de ce prunier; il partage ses sentiments); but phr. a. has no verb 
corresponding to Couvreur’s ‘contracter’. — C. Phr. a.=“Our ruler (is with:) sides 
with your ruler, that is [because of] your ruler’s fragrance” (like that of the flower- 
ing plum tree). 

490. Siang 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: chang b.=c. ‘to measure’: a.=“To make inspection 
tours and measure the city walls and [thus] keep in good shape the defences” (for, says 
Tu, in the emergency one could fear some disturbance). Legge and Couvreur have badly 
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misunderstood this passage. — B. Yu Yiie: parallelism with the other 3-word phrases in 
this long passage shows that there should first be a verb of one syllable and then a direct 
object of two syllables, thus: sitin—chang ch’eng. But chang b. ‘to measure’ 
makes no sense, it must be a wrong character. Yii records a variant d., which likewise 
makes no sense. Yii suggests that b. is a corruption of nii e., and this nii ch’eng 
f. would be equal to nii yitian g. ‘parapet’ (Mo: K’i shi;=h.). But a nii ch’eng 
is not known from any pre-Han text. — C. M. Takezoe therefore proposes that chang 
b. is an error for ta i. ‘great’: ta ch’eng “the great city wall”. —D. chang (d’sang, 
shang sheng, b.) may rather be, not a corruption but a Kt for ch’ang (dang, p’ing 
sheng, j.) ‘long’; thus phr. a. “To make inspection tours of the long city walls and 
[thus] keep in good shape the defences”. 


491. Siang 9 phr. a. t?a 0. A. Tu Yi: t’ao b.=c. This has caused Legge to translate: 
“He appointed Hua Yiie to arrange ...”. But t’ao b. certainly never means ‘to arrange’. 
For the gloss b.=c. see Tso Gl. 303 above. — B. t’ ao fundamentally means ‘to chastise’ 
and then by extension ‘to give severe injunction’: a.=“He ordered Hua Yiie to give 
severe injunctions to the officers of the right”. 


492. Siang 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. Thus a.: (He gave injunctions to the 
officers of the right that) “every officer should supply [for service] all his sub- 
ordinates”. — B. Legge: “The officers should be prepared for all they might be called 
on to do”; Couvreur: “de recommander & chacun de bien remplir sa charge”.—A. is satis- 
factory. 

493. Siang 9 phr.a. hing k’i. A. Tu Yi: hing k’i b. means c.: “He ordered Yiie 
Ch’uan to (supply:) keep in readiness the texts of penal law” (so as to save them from 
destruction in the conflagration). — B. K’ung Ying-ta understood Tu’s phr. c. as written 
documents, codes of penal law, and he objects that when in Tso: Ai 3 during a conflagration 
in Lu one saved d. 1i shu Ritual documents and yii shu administrative documents, 
the Tso text employs the word shu. If here, in Siang 9, it had been a question of such 
“documents”, the text would likewise have had hing shu c. The formula hing 
k’i b. shows that it was cast vessels carrying penal law texts. The criticism is unnecessary, 
for in Tso: Chao 6 we have the phr. e. “The people of Cheng cast penal texts” and later 
in the same passage we find phr. hing k’i b. referring to the same. Thus even the term 
hing shu c. (used by Tu in his gloss) ‘penal texts’ can refer to texts cast on ritual vessels. 
That it was really here in Siang 9 a question of such cast texts is underlined by the formula 
b. We should therefore make this clear by translating a.: “He ordered Yue Ch’uan to 
(supply:) keep in readiness the hing k’i vessels carrying penal texts”. Cf. 
also Tso: Chao 29 where it is told how they in Tsin f. “cast penal-law Ting tripods” and 
inscribed on them “the penal laws instituted by Fan Siian-tsi”. — C. Legge: a.=“... to 
prepare the instruments of punishment”; reject. 

494. Siang 9 phr. a. fu shou. A. Tu Yi explains: b. “fu means the documents 
of the six state departments”, thus a.: “He orders Si Ch’u-wu to supply guards for the 
archives.” fu c. is a word with many shades of meaning and it can inter alia mean 
‘archives’, as in Tso: Ting 1 phr. d. “I will look it up in the old archives”. Legge has tried 
to avoid too strong precision: “He appointed S. to look after the records kept in the 
different repositories”; Couvreur likewise: “de prendre soin des livres conservés dans les 
[six] magasins”. — B. Takezoe: fu c. is very common meaning ‘treasury, magazine’. 
Since the Tso text has no allusion here to any “documents” or “records” and since in 
the turmoil of the great conflagration there was risk of looting, the phr. a. should mean: 
“He ordered Si Ch’u-wu to supply guards for the treasuries”. This seems preferable. 

495. Siang 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: ch’u b. means c. ‘to order the people to make fire’; 
d. means e. ‘to forbid to make fire’. Thus phr. a.: “and so ch’u (bring out:) kindle 
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or na (bring in, suppress:) extinguish the fires”. Tu evidently read d. as short- 
form for na (nap f.) and so it is read by Sii Miao. Our ch’u na g. is then the same as 
the ch’u na h. in Shu: Yao (Shun) tien and Kao Yao mo (Yi Tsi). The short-form g. 
for h. occurs in Lun: Yao yiie, some text versions having g., others h. Han shu: Wu hing 
chi quotes i. — B. Lu Té-ming reads d. nei (nwab., nwad.), thus phr. a.: “and so bring 
out (in the open) or nei keep inside (in the house) the fires”. — C. In Chouli: Si kuan 
we find phr. j. “In the 3rd spring month he (the officer Si kuan) brings out the fire and 
the people all follow him; in the 3rd autumn month he brings in the fire and the people 
act in the same way”. There is great uncertainty what this really means. Cheng Hiian 
proposes that it refers to bronze casting, and he refers to Tso: Chao 6: “Before the Fire 
constellation has appeared, to k. make fire for casting penal-law-inscribed vessels” (is 
disastrous). On the other hand, Li: Kiao t’é sheng says 1. “In the 3rd spring month they 
bring out the fire for burning”—burning weeds, says Cheng Hiian (the phr. ch’ u huo 
here has been interpreted: “at the appearance of the Fire constellation”; but the phr. 
should then have been huo ch’u, not ch’u huo). And Chouli: Mu shi says m. 
“In the Ist spring month one burns the grazing grounds”. Again, Chouli: Ta si ma phr. 
n. “In the 2nd spring month one hunts using fire”. Again, in Ta Tai li: Hia siao cheng 
we find phr. o.: “In the 9th month the director brings out the fire” (starts the kindling 
for the coming winter?).—To sum up: both in regard to the periods of the year and to 
the purpose of the “fire” there is a hopeless dissention. We can never know what the 
Tso author really meant by his phr. a. 

496. Siang 9 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases b. “for what reason did Sung itself know 
that Heaven’s way (i.e. Fate) was going to start conflagration?” It is somewhat difficult 
but not impossible to construe phr. a. in accordance with this theory of a foreknowledge: 
Phr. a.: “Sung’s conflagration—on that occasion they [already] knew that there was a 
[matter of] (Heaven’s way:) Fate; why was that?” — B. Yii Yiie avoids the idea of a 
foreknowledge: “Sung’s conflagration—in that they realized that there was 
(Heaven’s Way:) Fate; what was the reason?” (Legge, with a touching missionary 
flavour: “What was the reason [of a saying] that from the fires of Sung it could be known 
that there was a providence”).—Tu’s reason for the interpr. A. was that later in the nar- 
rative it is said that Sung’s ancestors, the Shang house, sacrificed to the constellation 
Ta huo (Great Fire) and that c.: “The Shang people when computing the (first symptoms:) 
beginnings of their [successive] disasters [found that] they always started with fire, 
therefore they [daily:] always knew that [in the fires] there was Fate” (they knew that 
the next spell of disasters would again start a fire). But interpr. B. does not clash with 
this sequel; it is simpler and grammatically better than A. 


497. Siang 9 phr. a. kiao. A. Tu Yii kiao (kog b.)=c., thus: “I have thrown 
away my position and been licentious (immoral), I cannot be called correct”. This would 
refer to the lady’s intrigue with a nobleman. No support from other texts. — B. Fu K’ien: 
b. is Kt for hiao (g’dg, k’i sheng, d.).(within the same Hs series) in the sense of e. 
‘to imitate’: “I have been following [bad] examples”. A comical interpr. — C. Lu Té-ming: 
b. should here be read hiao (g’6g, p’ing sheng). What Lu meant is obscure; did he 
think of hiao (g’dg, p’ing sheng, f.) to change’? If so: “I have been (changeable:) fickle” 
(not morally steady). — D. Yi Yiie: b. is Kt for hiao (g’dg, k’ii sheng, g., within the 
same Hs series) ‘pleased, satisfied’ (ex. in Meng: Kao-tsi). In Fang-yen 3 it is together 
with ch’eng h. defined as=i., and this i. means ‘to be satisfied, to gratify self’ (com- 
mon). Thus a.: “I have been (self-gratifying:) self-indulgent”. — E. Sii Miao reads the 
word b. in its proper way: kiao (kog, shang sheng) meaning ‘beautiful’ (ex. in Meng: 
Kao-tsi, Siin: Fei siang etc.), thus a.: “I have thrown away my position and been 
(beautiful, showing my beauty:) coquettish (alluring to the lover), I cannot be 
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called chastily correct”. This is, at least, reminiscent of interpr. A. and does without 
Kt. It is probably right. 

498. Siang 9 phr. a. si sheng. These are the last phrases in a row of orders given 
to the feudal armies which were going to attack Cheng. First it was said: “Look to your 
full array of weapons, load your provisions, send back [too] old and [too] young (soldiers, 
sc. who are no first-rate warriors), place your sick in (the already occupied place) Hu-lao, 
and then a. A. Tu Yii simply says b.=c. “si means to be indulgent to, to pardon”; 
d.=e. “sheng means a fault, an offence”. K’ung Ying-ta expounds: a.—“Pardon 
the offenders (in the allied forces) and besiege Cheng”. The sheng d. really means 
‘an offence by mishap, a slip, a small and unintentional offence’, see in detail Gl. 1269, 
with full documentation. “To pardon small offences was in order to show lenience and 
win the hearts of the soldiers.” — B. Fu K’ien: sheng d. ‘offenders’ refers to Cheng 
men already captured: “let loose the (offenders:) captives”. Probably Fu thought of the 
custom of referring to ‘enemies’ as k’ ou f. ‘bandits’. sheng ‘offenders, culprits would 
have a similar meaning. Very strained. A. is clearly preferable. 

499. Siang 9 phr.a. yao. Lu Té-ming reads yao (-tog, p’ing sheng, b.) and in this tone 
there are two fundamental meanings: on the one hand ‘to seek, to demand’, on the other 
hand ‘to bind, to tie, to astringe, to constrain’, the latter with a more free extension 
‘to coerce, to force’. These meanings are well attested in many early texts. A. Tu Yii 
paraphrases c., thus phr. a.:“By (disorder:) violence they force it” (sc. our state). 
— B. Legge: “By violence they demand [its adherence]”.—Both interpr. are admissible 
but A. suits the context best. 

A few lines later there is phr. d. which Tu Yii paraphrases e. This shi f. ‘a solemn 
declaration, an oath’ of Tu’s has led Legge to translate: “These are solemn words’. But 
y ao here again has the fundamental meaning ‘to bind’: e.= “They are yao yen (binding:) 
pledging words informing the great Spirits”. 


500. Siang 9 phr. a. keng. This line is very brachylogical and the commentators 
refer to a parallel in Li: Chung ch’un ki (=Li: Yiie ling) phr. b. (for si read k’i c.): 
(In the 2nd month “for supplication prayers one does not use victims, one uses kuei 
and pi jades and [for them again] one keng_ substitutes skins and silk pieces’. A. 
Kao Yu and Tu Yi therefore phr. a.=“For supplication prayers they made sub- 
stitution with silk pieces”. — B. Huei Tung: Chouli: Nii chu has a line d.: “The female 
exorcists ... handle the seasonal performance of the (religious) services for obstructing, 
warding off and expelling, in order to eliminate sicknesses and calamities”. In phr. b. the 
k eng e. should be short-form for k en g f. ‘to obstruct, obstructing and averting magic’, 
thus b.: “For supplication prayers one does not use victims, one uses kuei and pi 
jades; the averting things are skins and silk pieces”. Kuan: Si shi has a similar phr. g.: 
“In purifying the seats of the Spirits one reverently prays and with silk pieces makes 
averting rites”. Thus, finally, phr. a.: “They prayed and with silk pieces made averting 
rites’”.—B. is ingenious but not very convincing; the line should not refer to ordinary 
rites but to economical retrenchments, and A. seems safer. 

501. Siang 10 phr. a. yitie. A. Tu Yii says b., which does not tell us whether he took 
c. to be a synonym-binome ‘to lift’ (d. meaning ‘to lift’ as well) or he meant ‘to lift with 
ad.’ (Lu Té-ming and Ts’ieyiin read d. -iwat). The former seems probable, for on Tso: 
Ai 16 phr. e. “He lifted an y ii-chang log and with it killed a man”, where d. ‘to lift’ 
is unambiguous, Lu again reads y tie (-2wat). — B. Fu K’ien (ap. K’ung Ying-ta) has 
a gloss which in certain text versions runs f., in other versions runs g. Huei Tung accepts 
version f.: “y ie d. means kiie h. a pole; it means that he [with a wooden pole] ‘poled’ 
(levered?) the portcullis”, and Shen K’in-han elucidates: mu kiie i. is the same as 
j. ‘the gate bar’. Other scholars (e.g. Chu Tsiin-sheng) follow version g.: “y tie d. means 
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k tie k. to lift; it means that he [with a pole] k tie-y tie lifted the portcullis”.—It seems 
clear that (with the arbitrary addition of 1.) Fu meant version f. and that d., as in phr. e., 
simply means ‘to lift’. Phr. a.: “He ytie chi lifted it (the portcullis) and so let 
out the men-ché attackers of the gate” (who had been caught inside). The 
word yiie (-swat d.) fundamentally means ‘to scoop out, to pull out’, here (and in e.) by 
extension ‘to pull up, to lift’. 

502. Siang 10 phr. a. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. “Since you have no war-merits (success, 
victory) that you can (hold:) claim”. — B. “Since you have no valour (prowess) 
to (maintain:) keep up”; you are cowardly and not ashamed of giving up the campaign. 


503. Siang 10 phr. a. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. (If you do not vanquish the city within 
7 days) “I shall certainly take yourself [instead]”. This is grammatically faulty. The 
er-hu_ c. is equal to d.: “I shall certainly take it out of you”—you shall bear the conse- 
quences. 

504. Siang 10 phr. a. kuang. A. K’ung Ying-ta: “(If you condescend to comfort 
our Sung state) and with [the city of] Pi-yang glorify and (open up:) widen [the territory 
of] our ruler”. — B. Yii Yiie: kuang b.=c.: “and with [the city of] Pi-yang enlarge 
and widen [the territory of] our ruler”. Tu Yii has no gloss here but on Chao 28 phr. 
d. he says b.=c.: “Extensively he possessed the whole world”. This is conclusive. For 
full details and parallels see Gls. 899 and 1209. 

505. Siang 10 phr. a. tsing hia. A. Tu Yii starts his gloss by b. “shi means the 
master (leader) of the music”; this shows that Tu punctuated after wu: “wu there was 
pantomime dancing; when the music master ...”. K’ung Ying-ta has taken wu shi 
together: “the master of the pantomime dancing”, which is certainly wrong. Tu further 
explains: tsing hia c. means d. ‘the great banner’ (which would mean a strange in- 
version of the words) and t’i e.=f. ‘to mark, to indicate’. He sums up by the paraphrase 
g. Thus phr. a. would mean: “There was pantomime dancing; when the music master 
indicated [their ranks] with the great banner ...”. An impossible construction. — B. 
Shen K’in-han: hia h. means ‘pheasant feather’. He refers to Shu: Yi kung phr. j. 
“variegated pheasants of the Yii valley” (see Gl. 1359). And in Chouli: Yue shi there is 
phr. k. (among the pantomime dances there were inter alia “feather dances”). Further- 
more Shen says that t’i e. acc. to Kuangya: Shi ts’in means ‘forehead’. But it is not 
clear how Shen construed and interpreted phr. a. — C. hia h. was the name of (technical 
term for) all the grand pieces of music used on solemn occasions. Chouli: Chung shi (“master 
of bells”) is a master who |. “with bells and drums executes the Nine Hia musics” (Wang 
Hia, Chao Hia etc.). The t’i (d’teg e.) stands for the homophonous t’i (d’eg m., within 
the same Hs series). Thus phr. a.=“wu there was pantomime dancing; when s hi 
the master of music t’i (took up:) started by tsing (flagging, signalizing:) 
directing the Hia music, the prince of Tsin became scared”. When the next line 
runs n. “when they removed the flag” (by which the music master had directed the awe- 
inspiring music). 

506. Siang 10 phr.a. t?ing cheng. A. Fu K’ien: In Cheng there were of old hered- 
itary k’ing ministers: if a minister died, his son took his place. Now Tsi K’ung would 
change this so as to go by steps: fom shi officers to ta-fu dignitaries ending up by 
becoming k’ing ministers. Fu thus takes t’ing cheng b. with its common meaning 
‘to administer the government’ i.e. to be prime minister. (Examples of this in Tso: Siang 
9, 19, Ai 7; Meng: Li Lou, hia; Chuang: Tsé yang etc.) Thus phr. a.: “Tsi K’ung made 
a code, a pi law that one should by the wei sii successive steps of position become 
(administrator of the government:) prime minister. — B. Tu Yii explains: From the minis- 
ters and down to the various officers all should keep to their degrees of position and c. 
receive the (laws:) ordinances of the prime minister and not be allowed to participate in 
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the court’s government”. Thus phr. a.: “Tsi K’ung made a code that one should according 
to the degrees of position t’ing (listen to:) obey the pi (laws:) ordinances of the 
cheng e. prime minister”. That cheng e. alone should be equal to chi cheng 
f. is very awkward and unconvincing. — C. t?ing cheng b. can also mean ‘to listen 
to (superiors’) orders, to obey (superiors’) orders’, e.g. in Tso: Siang 4 phr. g., Chao 1 phrs. 
h. and i. This is the meaning of b. in phr. a. and the final pi means ‘law’, referring to 
the tsai shu code. Thus phr. a.: “Tsi K’ung made a tsai shu code,a pi 
(law:) ordinance that one should according to the degrees of position t’ing 
cheng obey (superiors’) orders”. In other words, he would effectuate a stricter 
hierarchical obedience among the officers. 

507. Siang 10 phr. a. ch’eng hing. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. “The feudal princes 
have a ch’eng (achieved:) decided [intention] to march away”. An amusing construc- 
tion. — B. Couvreur seizes upon a common meaning of ch’eng ce. ‘to (settle:) make 
peace’: “Les princes désirent cesser les hostilités et s’en aller”. Worse than A. above. — C. 
“The feudal princes have a march (achieved, made ready:) prepared” (Legge: 
“are prepared to march”). 

508. Siang 10 phr. a. chi yiian. A. Tu Yii: “The best thing is to leave a grudge 
there and to withdraw”. The Tsin resented that Cheng had sided with Ch’u, and ‘to 
place:) leave a grudge there’ would be to keep a reason for a future punitive expedition. 
Very far-fetched. — B. “The best thing is to (bring forward the grudge:) expos- 
tulate there (sc. in Cheng) and then withdraw.” 

509. Siang 10 phr. a. “Tu Yii defines pi men b. as=c. ‘gate made of firewood’, 
Cheng Hiian in gloss on Li: Ju hing b.=d. ‘a gate plaited from thorn-branches and bam- 
boos” (cf. Tso Gl. 305 above). For the kuei tu (kiweg d’uk e.) of Tu’s text version 
Hii Shen (Shuowen) had kuei yii (kiweg djuf.). The kuei (kiweg g.) ‘a small door’ 
is well known from Li: Yiie ki etc. (common). Hii Shen’s attempt at etymology for kuei 
g. (based on his knowledge of the variant f.) is that it was simply a hole in the wall in 
the shape of a kuei h. tessera (rectangular but tapering into a point at the top). But 
h. in phr. f. is, of course, merely a short-form for g. The tu (d’uk) of phr. a.: ‘a hole, 
a drain’ etc. and y ii (dzu) of phr. f.: ‘a hole’ are certainly not, with the Ts’ing scholars 
(Huei Tung and others) “the same word anciently with the same sound” but merely 
synonymous. 

510. Siang 10 phr. a. yung. A. Tu Yii paraphrases: b. “They furnished victims 
for providing the sacrifices”; he thus takes yung c. in the sense of ‘to use’, here only 
referring to the victims. Thus phr. a.: “Victims to be used were fully supplied”. — B. 
yung ce. has a fuller meaning: ‘a thing used’: ‘a tool’. We have passim (Yin 5 etc.) the 
phr. k’i yung d. which is always employed as a binome of synonyms: “utensils- 
implement”. Our sheng yung e. in phr. a. is a terse equivalent of f. Thus a.: “The 
victims and implements (for the rites) were fully supplied”. 

511. Siang 10 phr. a. chi. Some text versions for b. have c.: the two graphs are often 
confounded and exchangeable. Lu Té-ming reads b. chi (Anc. ts’t=Arch. tar, shang 
sheng). A. Tu Yii: b. (c.)=d. ‘to come’. This meaning is well attested, e.g. Tso: Ch’eng 
16 phr. e.: “[Each] man anxious about what he is coming to”; Ode 195 phr. f. “where 
does one come?” (see Gl. 575); in both cases Lu: fjar, shang sheng. Yet this interpr. of 
phr. a.: “How could they have come to the east and come?” has an impossible tautology. 
— B. Shen K’in-han: Erya: Shi ku 1 has an entry g., and this meaning ‘to stop, to stay, 
to settle’ is common, thus a.: “How could they have come to the east and settled?”. 
Cf. Tso: Chao 1 phr. h. Not letting there be any obstruction or staying. Here Lu reads 
ti (tar, shang sheng). Kyii: Tsin yii 4 phr. i. “If we settle for a long time, we stay (re- 
main)” (Wei Chao: c.=j.). Thus phr. a. “How could they have come to the east and stayed ?”. 
In phr. a. this interpr. B. is evidently preferable. 
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512. Siang 10 phr. a. fang. A. Tu Yii explains b., thus a.=“The punishments have 
been (left to:) handed over to the (prince’s) favourites”. A funny idea, that the meeting 
out of punishments would be a special prerogative. — B. fang c. often means ‘to lay 
aside, to let go’, as in Tso: Ai 12 phr. d.: “He laid aside the mourning band and bowed”. 
Lun: Wei-tsi phr. e.: “When living in retirement, they laid aside their speeches” (made 
no pronouncements) on which Pao Hien f. fang means to lay aside; they no longer 
spoke about the public matters”. Thus here phr. a.: “The punishments have been 
(laid aside:) remitted in regard to [the prince’s] favourites”. 

Siang 10. Kuan chi shi lii pu sheng k’i fu see Tso Gl. 459 above. 


513. Siang 10 phr. a. hia er wu chi. A. Tu Yii: the line refers to the two litigant 
parties, and the proxy for the party with a lower rank says: “If the inferior (of the two) 
cannot obtain right, how can one speak of justive?” That wu chi b. should mean ‘not 
obtain right’ is grammatically awkward; the wording should then have been c. or d. 
— B. Liu Hiian (ap. K’ung Ying-ta): the line refers to the fact that the lawsuit took place 
at the King’s court, but the judge was Fan Siian-tsi (Shi Kai), a dignitary in Tsin, who 
really was hia “inferior” in rank to the King, the supreme arbiter: The plaintiff says 
a.: “If the inferior (sc. who has not the authority) has no correctness, how can one 
speak of justice?” This is confirmed by Siian-tsi’s (the judge’s) answer: “Whom the 
Son of Heaven places to the right, my ruler (the prince of Tsin) also places to the right; 
whom he places to the left, my ruler also places to the left”; in other words, though I, 
the representative of the prince of Tsin, am the formal judge, I (with my prince) am only 
a& mouthpiece for the King, whose judgment is decisive. 


514. Siang 11 phr. a. cheng. Ki Wu-tsi had proposed to Shu-sun Mu-tsi that the 3 
leading clans in Lu, Meng-sun, Shu-sun and Ki-sun should each organize a kiin army 
and each collect the revenue for its support. Mu-tsi objects: a. A. Tu Yii: cheng b. 
here refers to Lu’s overlord, the prince of Tsin: “When a cheng order [from Tsin, 
to participate in some war expedition] reaches you, you will not be able [to do your part]” 
— B.M. Takezoe: cheng b. here, as often, means the leadership of the state, the premier- 
ship. Ki Wen-tsi, (Ki-sun house) had been premier but died 6 years before, and his son 
Ki Wu-tsi was then too young to take over, so the premiership had gone to Shu-sun 
Mu-tsi (hence Wu-tsi addressed his demand to him). But in due time it would, according 
to custom, come to Ki Wu-tsi, son of Ki Wen tsi of the most powerful Lu clan. Thus phr. 
a.: “When the cheng leadership of the government (the premiership) comes 
to you, you will not be able” (sc. to stand this new arrangement, with one army 
only out of three under your control). Plausible. 

515. Siang 11 phr. a. pu shé. It is described how the three powerful clans in Lu 
reorganized the armies there, and the last words in the narrative are phr. a. A. Tu Yi 
says that phr. a. is part of the formulation of their covenant: “Unless it be so [arranged], 
we do not give up [the earlier organisation]’. — B. The story is told again in Tso: Chao 5 
and there in connection witha shé chung kiin b. ‘disbanding of the central army’, 
which shows that shé here has a particular technical meaning. In our Siang 11 it had 
already been said that the three dignitaries c. huei k’i sheng ‘broke up their war- 
chariot formations (the private troops of chariots in each clan) in order to create a new 
system including all the war resources of the state. Phr. a. above is merely the last words 
to describe how Shu-sun grasped his share: “Unless it were so arranged, he would 
not shé disband (his earlier private troop)”. 

Siang 11. hao kien tsi ming see Tso Gl. 184 above. 

516. Siang 11 phr. a. shé. Tu Yii has no gloss. A. Lu Té-ming would read sh é 
(snap b.). This ényap ‘to hold, to grasp’ (common) is often used as Kt for other énjap 
words, and particularly often for ‘to act for another, to be a deputy for’, and Lu may 
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have meant this latter: a.: (If you will) “with military fright shé on our behalf wei 
scare it”. Or éntap may (as an extension from the primary) ‘to hold’ ‘to hand over things 
to’=to lend a hand (cf. Tso Gl. 537 below) mean ‘to assist’ and Lu may have meant this: 
(If you will) “with military fright assist [us] and scare it”. Cf. Ode 247 phr. c. “The guests 
are assisted” (see Gl. 888). — B. Lu Té-ming, however, gives an alternative reading 
ché (tmap), and this means that he took it as Kt for ché (inzap d. within the same 
Hs series) ‘to fear, (to cause to fear:) to scare’: (If you will) “with military fright c h é- 
wei overawe it”. Wang Nien-sun advocates this interpr. and it is probably preferable. 
(GSR 638 should be corrected accordingly: ché, not shé ‘to scare’.) 

In Tso: Chao 26 we find a phr. e. on which Tu Yii: b.=f. ‘to hold’ (as said above): (Tsin 
was unprincipled) “them (sc. the malefactors) it upheld, them it helped”. This is, of course, 
admissible; but it seems more natural to take shé here as in Ode 247 above: “Them 
it assisted, them it helped”. 

517. Siang 11 phr. a. This is a subservient speech of a Lu envoy addressing the power- 
ful overlord Tsin. Tsin has right to punish small states, when they are disobedient. A. 
Tu Yi b. If we have something wherein we have lent a hand (if we have been able to be 
of some service to you) it has rarely occurred that we have not been pardoned”. — B. 
tsie shou may refer to Tsin: It can mean (to borrow the hand for:) ‘to make use 
of the hand for, cf. Chao 16 phr. c.: “Would I venture not to avail myself of my hands 
(sc. which held gifts) for thanking you”. Thus a.: “If it (Tsin) has had something 
(for which to make use of its hand) to avail itself of (some motivation, some 
pretext), it has rarely occurred that we have not been pardoned”. An appeal to 
Tsin, recalling its usual generosity. A. is admissible but B. seems preferable. 

Siang 11, kuang kii, see Tso Gl. 306 above. 

518. Siang 11 phr. a. t’ un (occurs also in Siian 12 Tu Yii, after Hii Shen) simply says 
b. ‘a war chariot’. Fu k’ien says c. ‘a camp chariot’, whatever that may mean. His de- 
finition is an attempt at etymology: a. and c. both t’un (d’wan, p’ing shang), same 
Hs series. Nothing can be known about the real type of the a. 

519. Siang 11 phr. a. A. Tu Yii takes all the chi b. as cognate accusatives as in the 
Meng: Liang Huei Wang, shang phr. c. ku chi “one drums it” =“one drums the drum - 
ming, the chi referring to what is inherent in the verb ku. Following Tu, Legge has 
made a series of forced circumlocutions: Music helps the repose in virtue; righteousness 
is seen (!) in the manner of occupying one’s position; the rules of propriety are seen in 
one’s practice; good faith maintains consistency (!); and benevolence makes one powerful 
in influencing others (!); This last point because Tu says d. means e. This is all rather dread- 
ful. B. The whole passage refers to the ruler’s t é ‘virtue’ in the sense of ‘moral power, 
prestige’ which gives him his right of sovereignity and all the chi refer to this té. 
“By music one is happy in one’s té ‘virtue’; by righteousness one (settles:) 
secures it, by propriety one practises it, by good faith one preserves it, by benev- 
olence (goodness) one (polishes) refines it.” 

520. Siang 11 phr. a. Tso quotes a Shu b. ‘Document’ (Tu Yii: a lost chapter of Shang 
shu) as saying a. (Legge adduces that a phr. c. occurs in Chou kuan, which, however, is 
one of the spurious Shu chapters). A. phr. a. is Tu Yii’s text version: “When being in 
security, think of peril’. — B. Huei Tung points out that in the Yi Chou shu: Ch’eng 
tien there is phr. d., and Hung Liang-ki adds that in Ts’é: Ch’u ts’é Yii K’ing says: e. 
“The Ch’un ts’iu says d. (Yii evidently by his ‘Ch’un ts’iu’ here refers to Tso chuan, 
an interesting sidelight on the history of the Tso text)”. Evidently phr. d. is the correct 
version, phr. a. a corrupted one. The meaning comes to the same. 

521. Siang 12 phr. a. jo er jen. When the king seeks a consort in a feudal house, 
the formulation of the answer should be a. etc. ("There are girls born by husband and wife 
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[i.e. prince and principal wife] jo er jen’). The expression recurs in Chao 3 phr. b. 
“aunts, jo er jen”. A. Tu Yii explains: (er d.=ju e., as often): “He (the prince) 
dare not praise (the girls) but neither dare he find fault with (the girls) therefore it is 
said jo ju jen f”. What Tu exactly meant by his f. is not clear here, but shows in his 
gloss on phr. b. which runs g.: “They are like ordinary people, we dare not praise them”. 
Thus a.=“(There are girls) born by husband and principal wife, mediocre (persons:) 
girls” etc.; phr. b. “aunts, mediocre (persons) girls”. Couvreur has followed this in regard 
to phr. b. (“elles ont des qualités ordinaires”), but not in regard to a. Tu’s idea lacks 
support from any other texts. — B. Ku Yen-wu: a. means h. phr. a.=‘“(There are girls) 
born by husband and principal wife, namely (So and So persons:) the girls So 
and So” (names enumerated). — C. M. Takezoe: jo er jen=: “(There are... 
wife), such-like and such-like (persons:) girls” describing them one after the other. — D. 
Legge “... 80 many girls”. Couvruer likewise in regard to phr. a.: “tant ou tant de filles”. 
jo er would then be equal to jo kan j. ‘so-and-so many’ (ex. of this latter in Li: 
[K’ii li]). No support whatever.—B. is obviously preferable. 


522. Siang 13 phr. a. ts’ ung. A. Legge: “I beg you to follow [my advice and appoint] 
Po Yu”. Such a violent ellipsis, of course, impossible. At most we could say: (there was a 
choice of general:) “I beg you to follow [the alternative] Po Yu”. — B. Couvreur: “I 
beg to (follow, attend upon:) be deputy to Po Yu” be second in command and under 
Po Yu. The next line tells how Po Yu was appointed general and Shi Kai (the speaker in 
a.) b. became assistant to him, i.e. assistant commander under him. B. is plausible. 


523. Siang 13 phr. a. shi li. The prince had difficulties in finding a leader of the 
Sin kiin New (4th) army, and it was left without a general. Then phr. a. A. K’ung Ying-ta: 
shi li b.=c. “commander of 10 men ‘a decurion’”. Legge translates accordingly: “He 
ordered the officers of tens (Couvreur: “dizainiers”) to lead their foot-men and chariot- 
men and all the other officers, to follow the 3rd army”. This makes poor sense, since a 
decurion was a very petty officer who had no command of kuan shu “all the other officers”. 
— B.the li d. should be the same as in Siang 25 wu 1i “the 5 civil officers” connected 
with the army (keeping the rolls etc.) see Tso Gl. 459 above. “He ordered the ten civil 
officers to shuai (lead:) direct its (the New army’s) tsu sheng kuan shu 
various officers for foot-men and chariot-men to take orders from the Hia kiin 3rd 
army.” 

Siang 13 phr. siao jen fa k’i yi p’ing kiin tsi see Tso Gl. 488 above. 

524. Siang 13 phr. a. ch’ un si. The ch’un si b., is merely a variant for c., with 
Rad. 116 added because the scholiasts took it to refer to the grave. — A. Tu Yii: ch’un 
ts’iu d.=e. ‘sacrifices’ and t’un si b. means f. ‘ample night’ in the sense of g. ‘long 
night’. Hence Legge translates: “For the business of ch’ un ts’iu sacrifice and t’un 
si interment”. — B. shi h. here does not mean ‘business’ but ‘service, religious, sacri- 
ficial service’, very common (Tso: Huan 6 phr. i. Hi 19 phr. j. etc.) Phr. a.=“As to the 
seasonal Great-darkness services”, i.e. “As to the seasonal services (to me, in) 
the Great-darkness” (when I am dead). 

525. Siang 13 (Majestic is the state of Ch’u), a. lin. A. Legge: “He came to the charge 
of it”, thus taking lin b. with its common meaning ‘to approach, go to’. — B. It is 
a standing expression about a ruler (Heaven or a king or a feudal prince) that he lin 
‘looks down upon’ his people with care and benevolence. The whole passage here in Tso 
13 is held in the pompous style reminiscent of the Odes and the Documents. Cf. Ode 236 
phr. c. “God on High looks down upon you’; Ode 240 phr. d. “Grandly illustrious he (Wen 
Wang) looked down with care, never weary, he gave protection” (see in detail Gl. 814); 
lin and pao balance each other here. Shu: Ku ming phr. e. (He ordered you) “to look 
down upon and govern the state of Chou”. This last instance is decisive, for the orator 
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in Tso evidently formulated his line after the famous Shu text. Thus a.: (Majestic is 
the state of Ch’u) “and he governed and looked down upon it”. Another striking 
parallel is Ode 241 phr. f. August is God on High) “looking down he is majestic”. 

526. Siang 13 phr. a. yen. A. Legge: yen='rapidly forthwith’: “His expeditions 
went rapidly forth along the sea of the south”. In Ode 241 we have phr. b. Here Chu 
Hi explains: “Forthwith he possessed the [states of the] four quarters”, and Legge has 
followed this. But this was refuted in Gl. 827. — B. Phr. b. means: “(Coveringly) exten- 
sively he possessed the [states of the] four quarters” (see in detail that Gloss) and 
the analogous phr. a. should mean: “Extensively he smote the [regions along] the 
southern sea”. 


527. Siang 13 phr. a. cheng. A. Tu Yii: cheng b. means c.: “The ancient kings 
divined about [a planned] inspection tour for 5 years”. Chouli: Ta pu enumerates the 8 
most important subjects on which to consult the milfoil oracle; the first is cheng b. 
Cheng Hiian says this means c. and Tu has followed this. — B. Cheng Chung on Chouli 
says cheng b. means d. ‘to attack, to make a war expedition’, as usual, and Shen 
K’in-han points out this in the context, the speaker alluding to the trouble between Cheng 
and Ch’u—c. makes no sense. Thus a.: “The ancient kings divided about (a planned) 
war expedition for 5 years”. Plausible. 


528. Siang 13 phr. a. (If the favourable oracle answer was repeated for 5 years, then 
one marched); a. A. Lu Té-ming punctuates after tseng: “If [the favourable answer] 
was not repeated, they (augmented:) extended the respite (waited another year), 
cultivated their virtue and divined anew”. — B. Shen K’in-han: the line should read 
as a whole: “If it was not repeated, they tseng still more cultivated their virtue and 
divined anew”.—A. is logical and acceptable. 

529. Siang 13 phr. a. pi. A. Tu Yu explains b., “If those in high positions are not 
pressing one another, then the ministers will be concordant”. Legge rendering a. thus: 
“You have detained one of Cheng’s ministers, relieving its court of the pressure (of its 
ministers on one another), making the others more harmonious, with a hatred of Ch’u”. 
This is exceedingly forced. — B. The Cheng minister Liang Siao, had gone as envoy to 
Ch’u, insisting on Ch’u’s aid against Tsin, but he had simply been kept imprisoned in 
Ch’u. A critic says: phr. a.: “You have detained one minister of Cheng’s in order 
to get rid of its (Cheng’s) pi (pressure) importunities (insistent demands for 
aid) and thus made them mu unanimously hate Ch’u”. 

530. Siang 14 phr. a. meng king ki. The char. b. is here (with Lu Té-ming) 
read ho (gdp) ‘thatch’ (Erya: Shi k’i) forming a binome with the preceding: sh an-ho 
‘thatch’ A. Tu Yii: meng c.=d.: This is very ambiguous since these two words, both 
fundamentally meaning ‘to cover’ have various secondary meanings, many of them com- 
mon to them both. A. Couvreur: “Clothed with thatch and capped with briars he 
came and gave himself to our former ruler”, d. can mean ‘cap’ in Han time (Han- 
shu: Tsiin Pu yi chuan) and it is still to day the regular word (e.) for ‘cap’ in Mandarin. 
meng ce. is not known directly in this sense of ‘cap’, but a ‘covering’ could very well 
refer to a ‘head-covering, a head-gear’. It should be observed that meng c. is used as 
quite synonymous with the preceding pei f. ‘to cover oneself with, to don’ as in Tso: 
Ch’eng 12 phr. g. (see Tso Gl. 450 above). In Kyi: Tsin yii 6 we find phr. h. “to don cuiras- 
ses and helmets”. There is thus a perfect parallelism here, the synonyms pei and meng 
balancing each other: pei shan-ho—meng king ki. It might seem bizarre that 
thorny briars were used for head-gear, but the very idea in the passage is that the wild 
tribe in question was deplorably poor and primitive, so the phrase may be an insulting 
gibe. — B. K’ung Ying-ta has understood Tu’s mao d. as meaning ‘reckless, to brave’ 
(common) meng ec. can have a similar meaning ‘to be covered with:) exposed to, to 
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endure, to brave’, as in Yi: Kua 36 phr. i. “(exposed to:) encountering, (braving) great 
difficulties” (Lu Té-ming c.=d.). Note particularly Tso: Siang 28 phr. j. “braving frost 
and dew”. Thus phr. a.: “Clothed with thatch and braving briars (i.e. forcing his way in 
shrubby paths) he came and gave himself to our former ruler”’.—B. is quite admissible 
in itself, but it misses entirely the parallelism so well brought out in A., which therefore 
seems preferable. 


531. Siang 14 phr. a. chi A. Tu Yi: Chi b.=c. This definition (after Erya) is 
very frequent in comm. on various early texts. but only applicable on a few, where chi 
‘office, charge official duties’ is taken as a verb=c. ‘to be the principal in, to be in charge 
of’, as in Tso: Hi 26 phr. d. “The Great Master was in charge of it”. I suppose Tu meant 
it as an adverb in a.: “Principally it was through you”. — B. chi is an adverb meaning 
‘only, simply’ (see in detail Gl. 286): “it was simply through you”. 

532. Siang 14 phr. a. kiian. Tu Yu (after Erya: Shi yen) b.=c. This, however, is 
ambiguous A. Lin Yao-sou paraphrases so as to show that he took Tu’s ming as=‘to 
make clear’: Legge: “He displayed his great kindness”. For such use of k itian there is 
no text parallel. B. k tian b. properly means ‘pure’ as in Shu: To fang phr. d. “He did 
not (in purity present:) bring pure sacrifices” (see in detail Gl. 1918). Erya’s b.=c. thus 
means ‘pure=bright’ (not sullied, faultless). There is a constantly recurring theme that a 
ruler, before starting an important undertaking, should siu té e. “cultivate, refine his 
virtue (moral power and prestige)”, see for instance Gl. 528 above. This is the idea in phr. 
a. The Ts’in would exterminate the Jung, but Huei Kung of Tsin decided to help them 
and gave them a safe territory. a.: “He made (pure:) bright his great virtue” (and 
then he espoused the cause of the Jung). 


533. Siang 14 phr. a. shang, hia. The early comm. have no gloss. A. Legge and 
Couvreur: “The Tsin withstood them in front, the Jung withstood them in the rear”. 
It is difficult to see how shang and hia could have such meanings. — B. “The 
Tsin withstood those (above:) in the high grounds, the Jung withstood those 
(below:) in the low grounds.” This is confirmed by the sequel where the speaker has 
a metaphor: it was like catching a dear. Tsin took it by the horns the Jung pulled aside 
its feet, and so it was caught. 

Siang 14 phr. Kuan chi shi 1]ii see Tso Gl. 459 above. 

534. Siang 14 phr. a. ch’eng. A. Tu Yi: “They did not get ch’ eng a conclusion 
of peace”. Ch’ eng with this meaning is common. — B. (They allied forces had passed 
the river, and with the intention of going to battle but:) “They did not get an achieve- 
ment:” (i.e. the battle desired). Both interpr. are admissible. 


535. Siang 14 phr. a. ts’ien yen. A. Tu Yii: ts’ien yen b.=c. ‘to retreat’ 


“(The people in Tsin called it) the expedition of retreats”. — B. Since yen certainly 
cannot mean ‘to retreat’, Legge treats the words separately: “The campaign of changes 
and delays”.—C. yen d. is inShuowen defined as=e. ‘long march’, but asarule it means 


‘to extend, extensive, extended, long-drawn’. Thus a.=“The campaign a [in which] 
the removals were long” i.e. “the campaign of long-distance removals”—the 
allied armies had travelled far against Ts’in and come back equally far, the errand un- 
accomplished. 


536. Siang 14 phr. a. er wei. A. Tu Yi: “There are two of us with positions in 
the war chariots” (Legge: “in the expedition”; reject, explaining that Luan Yen was 
commander of the Hia kiin lower legion and his brother Luan K’ien (the speaker here) 
was b. “warrior at the right” in a war chariot. — B. M. Takezoe: the speaker refers to him- 
self only: “I have the second place-of-honour (next after the charioteer) in (the 
prince’s) Grand chariot”. This construction is simpler and seems preferable. 
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537. Siang 14 phr. a. shé. A. Tu Yii explains b. (Earlier the dignitary from Wei 
had been negligent, now:) a. “He corrected [himself]”, Shen K’in-han would support 
this by adducing the phr. c. which occurs in Yili: Shi kuan li and Yili: Yu si ch’é, in both 
places defined by Cheng Hiian as meaning d. ‘to adjust, arrange the wine’. — B. Yii Yiie: 
shé e. is well attested meaning ‘to assist’ in Ode 247 phr. f. “The guests are assisted”, 
(Mao Heng, see Gl. 888) and when this Ode is quoted in Siang 31, Tu follows Mao: c.=g. 
Thus phr. a.: (Earlier the dignitary had been negligent, but) “Now he had assisted” 
(taken part in the battle). This seems preferable. 


538. Siang 14 phr. a. sung. The word sung (dzung, k’ii sheng b.), etym. id. w. 
sung (dzzung, k’ii sheng c.) has several shades of meaning. It can mean simply ‘a song’, 
synonymous with shi d., as in Ode 191 phr. e. “Kia-fu has made this song (ode, poem)”; 
‘to sing’ as in Li: Nei tsé phr. f. (At 13 years of age) “one learns to make music, to sing 
odes”. This is obviously not the meaning in phr. a., where it stands in contrast to ko 
‘to sing’. b. can further mean ‘to recite’, to read the text of an ode (song) e.g. Li: “T’an 
Kung phr. g. (During the great mourning (sc. of 9 months) to recite is allowed (but not 
to sing)”. Meng: Kao-tsi, hia phr. h. ‘to recite (repeat, quote) Yao’s words‘. This could 
be applied to phr. a. “The prince made him sing it (the ode in question) and then recite 
it”, i.e. repeat it in a speaking way”—to give the listening messenger a better chance to 
grasp it. But again, sung b. can by extension come to mean (recite: render it word 
for word:) ‘to explicate’ as in Meng: Kung-su Ch’ou, hia phr. i. “He explained it to the 
king” (Chao K’i: b.=j.; so also Kuangya: Shi ku 4). To phr. a. Lin Yao-sou (followed 
by Legge and Couvreur) has applied this: “The prince made him sing it and then 
explicate it’.—This seems best in the context. 


539. Siang 14 phr. a. nu. A. Tu Yii: nu b.=c. “He joined to himself in Ts’1 his 
son”. — B. nu b. here serves for d. which regularly means ‘wife and children’. “He 
joined to himself in Ts’i his wife and children.”’—Just before this it is told how he 
had sent a son as messenger to the court, and Tu believes that b. refers to this son. But 
there is no reason to deviate from the ordinary meaning of b. d. which with interpr. B. 
suits the context best. 

540. Siang 14 phr. a. The nobleman says: If I shoot, I turn back on (am false to) my 
teacher, whom I then will kill), if I do not shoot I will be punished by death; then a. 
Lu Té-ming records a text variant b. A. Tu Yii explains: c. “In ritual shooting one does 
not seek to hit”; a very silly statement. Wang Yin-chi, advocating version b., in the same 
way explains d. “to shoot using ritual shooting, not military shooting”. Thus a.: “Shall I 
in shooting do it ritual fashion (not trying to hit)?” This is all very foolish, for in the ritual 
shooting there was a keen contest for skilful hitting the centre of the target. — B. (I 
am in awful dilemma), “is shooting li proper (in accordance with the rules of 
propriety) ?’—is it really my duty as a nobleman to shoot? 

541. Siang 14 phr. a. A. Legge: “He was your master”; Couvreur: “il a été votre maitre”. 
This would imply that tsi is in the dative: tsi for you wei shi he was master’, 
an impossible construction. — B. (One of the pursuers shot and missed and then huan 
turned back, giving up the pursuit; the other said:) a.=“t si you [did it] for your mas- 
ter”, you gave up because he was your master. 

542. Siang 14 phr.a. pao. A. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases b.: “He has been oppressive 
and treated me like a servant-girl”. This means that the line should be cut thus: pao- 
ts’ie shi yii which is rhythmically faulty. — B. Legge: “He was oppressive, as to a 
concubine, to me”; an impossible way of construeing the line. — C. Wang Yin-chi, finding 
the pao unsuitable here, proposes to find a text corruption, inverting the order of the 
words and carrying pao to an earlier line; an arbitrary guess.— B. pao is an attribute 
to ts’ie: “He has treated me like a (bullied:) brow-beaten servant girl”. 
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543. Siang 14 phr. a. yiie. A. Tu Yii: yiie b.=c. “He has gone far away and is 
within (other boundaries) in another state”. — B. Legge b. =‘to transgress’. “He has crossed 
your borders into another state”. This is somewhat insidious, since it may give the impres- 


sion that cross [your] borders renders “yiie ... king”, which it cannot do because 
of the tsai. The construction will properly have to be: “He has gone across and is (within 
other boundaries) in another state”. — C. Wang Nien-sun: yiie b. here has the same 


value as in the po-y iie in Tso: Chao 26 phr. d. “I am (thrown far away:) expelled 
(exiled) and am skulking here in King-Man (Ch’u)”. Whereas in interpr. A. the 
yiie b. is an intransitive verb: “He has gone far away”, it is here in d. in the passive: 
“I am exiled”, as unambiguously shown by the po in po-yiie (this po-yiie recurs 
with the same meaning in Kyii: Tsin yii 2). The same meaning of y iie (passive: ‘to be 
thrown far away’) is (with Wang) found in Chao 20 and Ting 4 phr. e. “I am exiled here 
in the bushes”. Thus phr. a. “He has been (brought far away, removed:) exiled 
and is (within other boundaries:) in another state’”.—A., B. and C. are all possible, 
but C. seems best supported by parallels. 


544. Siang 14 phr. a. tiao. Tu Yii: tiao b.=c. “There was the ruler who was not 
commiserating”. The phr. could just as well mean: “There was the ruler who was 
not good”, see in detail Gl. 429. 


545. Siang 14 phr. a. fa sie A. Lin Yao-sou refers this to the ministers in Wei: 
“They increased their licence and fa sie (let it leak out:) made it apparent” sc. through 
expelling their prince. — B. Couvreur likewise refers the line to the ministers: “Ils ont 
accru leurs désordres et fa sie donné libre cours & leurs passions”(!). — C. Legge 
refers the first two words to the prince, and the next two to the ministers: “His excesses 
were increased, and they gave vent to their resentments (!). — D. M. Takezoe: yin b. 
can mean ‘great, excessive’ (Erya: Shi ku 1: b=c.) as in Ode 284 (see LC 2109) phr. d. 
“He has great dignity” (Mao Heng: b.=c.) and in phr. a. tseng-yin is a synonym- 
compound and refers to the bad conditions in Wei: “It has been everincreasing and 
it has (leaked out:) become known [abroad]”.—D. is simple and convincing and suits 
the context best: the speaker is an envoy from a neighbour state, Lu, who gives the reason 
for his interceding: “it has become known abroad”’. 

546. Siang 14 phr. a. tao. A. Lin Yao-sou gives tao b. its ordinary meaning: 
(Our prince has not punished us) “but with grief left us” (gone in exile). — B. 
Yiie Yiie: b. here stands for c. ‘far, distant’ (Han time text examples). Thus d. would be 
equal to e. An arbitrary and unnecessary speculation. 

547. Siang 14 phr. a. ying. This refers to the coadjutors of the exiled prince of 
Wei. A. Lin Yao-sou: “ying b.=c. There is somebody to keep the hand on:) 
stabilize his [affairs] at home, somebody to (plan for:) dispose his [affairs] 
abroad. Cf. Ode 205 phr. d. “I regulate and dispose the (regions of) the 4 quarters”; 
Ode 227 phr. e. (swift was the work at Sie) “the prince of Shao planned it”. — B. Legge: 
“The former watching over his interests in the state, the latter to build him up out of it” 
—whatever that may mean. Couvreur: ‘L‘un administre les affaires intérieures, l'autre 
veille aux affaiars extérieures’.—A. is evidently right. 

548. Siang 14 phr. a. The intendant of the right Ku in Wei had followed his prince in 
exile but then run back to Wei. He exculpates himself thus: a. A. Tu Yii: “My not liking 
it was from the beginning” (all from the beginning I did not like it, I did it unwillingly). 
— B. M. Takezoe: “I am not pleased with the beginning (my first acting)’—I 
regret what I did at first. This is certainly simpler and better. 

549. Siang 14 phr. a. Tu Yii guesses that Ying was the younger brother of Shuo and 
Legge has accordingly: “Chi Shuo had died after the birth of his brother Ying. This is 
unacceptable. The line should then have run: Chi Shuo Ying sheng er si. 
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—Evidently Ying was the son of Shuo: “Chi Shuo died after having born Ying”. 

550. Siang 14 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text, and Lin Yao-sou has tried to main- 
tain it: “If [he is] a ruler who (presses:) straitens the people”. — B. Couvreur likewise 
follows a. but he turns it differently: chu b.=the essential things: “If he k’un ex- 
hausts the people’s chu _ necessities”. He may have been influenced by Kyii: Chou yi 
which has correspondingly c. “If he exhausts the people’s goods”. — C. Shen T’ung (early 
18th c.), followed by Legge: chu b. is a corruption of sheng d. “If he straitens the 
life of the people”. — D. Hung Liang-ki: Sin sii, Tsa shi and Shuo yiian: Kiin tao both 
quote e. Hung proposes that this sing f. here stands for sheng d., meaning as C. 
above. — E. The reading e. is preferable with a view to a following line g.: Heaven, when 
creating the people, gave it k tin rulers and “let then (the rulers) govern and tend them, 
not letting them lose their (proper, good) nature”. It is this same sing we have in phr. 
e.: “If he presses (harms) the people’s [proper] nature”. 


551. Siang 14 phr. a. ko. A. Tu Yii: ko b.=c. ‘to change’. The following chi 
shows that b. has to be taken as a causative: “If they (the people) err (do wrong) they 
(the leaders) make them (change it:) reform”. — B. Legge, probably because of 
this causative construction, has declined Tu’s interpr. and translates: “They try to put 
away their errors”. In later times ko b. can have the meaning ‘to (peel off:) take away’ 
as in phr. d. ‘to cashier’, but that is not ancient. Even the famous phr. ko ming e. 
(Yi: Kua 49) does not properly mean ‘to (strip off:) take off the mandate’ but ‘to change 
the mandate’. Hence interpr. a. is right. ko (kek b.) ‘to change’ (very common) is cognate 
to kai (keg f.) and to keng (kdng c., see LC 754). 


552. Siang 14 phr. a. lit. This phr. was briefly discussed in LC 1017. A. Tu Yi: 
lii b.=c. (common): “The merchants display in the market”. So far so good, but then 
he adds: they display their goods, thereby showing what has to be appreciated and valued. 
K’ung Ying-ta would improve on this. When the merchants see the faults in the prince’s 
government, they display faulty wares in order to remonstrate with the ruler”, a comical 
idea. — B. Wang Yin-chi: lit (glyo b.) “is the same word as” 1] ii (lyo d.) ‘to display’ 
which occurs in the corresponding line (same narrative) in Kyi: Tsin yii 6 phr. e. “They 
feng spread and t’ing listen to lii yen (displayed words:) the talk in the market” 
(Wang Nien-sun, more cautiously: gljo b. and lyo d. were similar in sound and synonymous). 
The lyo d. occurs meaning ‘to transmit, to convey’ f. in Chouli: Ta hing jen. Thus phr. a.: 
“The merchants 1 ii make a display (of talk) in the market”. This would be a counter- 
part to the preceding words phr. g. “The simple officers transmit their words (of criticism)” 
i.e. to their superiors for conveying to the prince. — C. Legge has seized upon the fact 
that shang-lii h. is a common binome for ‘merchants’, but since he then gives no verb: 
“The shang-lii merchants yt shi in the market” he has to supply Tu’s idea out- 
side the text: “The merchants [display their wares] in the market place”; an amusing trick. 
We find the same trick in Han Shu: Kia Shan chuan phr. i.; but here supplying the Kyii 
idea instead of Tu’s: “The shang-lii merchants [yi discuss] in the market”.—Interpr. 
C. seems very tempting with a view to the parallelism g.: a., but unfortunately the next 
line runs: j. “The many artisans bring forward their works of art’, and the counterpart 
to phr. a. is, in fact, this phr. j. There are first two lines that balance each other: “The 
dignitaries admonish and instruct—the simple officers transmit their words”. Then there 
are two lines that balance each other: a. “The shang merchants display (show their 
wares) in the market—j. “The many artisans bring forward their works of art’. The last 
two form a criterion of the prosperity or poverty of the state. The Kyii author has brought 
in another idea than Tso, so there is no real parallelism between the two texts on this point. 

553. Siang 14 phr. a. kuan shi. The passage has been incorporated in the spurious 
Shu chapter Yin cheng. Observe that siang kuei here cannot mean ‘reciprocally’, 
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to correct one another’, for the context shows that it is a question of correcting the govern- 
ment, that siang b. is equal to ‘all together’. A. Tu Yii saysd. kuan shi d. ‘the 
masters of the officials’ means e. ‘the dignitaries’: “The dignitaries shall all together bring 
corrections” (against the government). On Kyii: Wu yii phr. f. Wei Chao likewise says d. 
means e.; but the context shows that this is wrong and that d. here means a centurion: 
“In the front of each rank (100 men) there was a centurion” (later: leaders of 1000 men 
were lower grade ta-fu dignitaries). On the other hand, in Tso: Siang 15 there is a 
kuan shi d. who follows a feudal prince to meet his bride, and this officer must reason- 
ably have been at least a ta-fu. — B. Wang Yin-chiu: In Kyii: Ch’u yii shang the 
kuan shi is spoken of together with the lii-pen g. warriors, and here in Tso phr. a. 
together with the kung h. artisans, so they must have been petty officers. The shi 
i.in kuan shi is in the Ch’u instance above defined by Wei Chao as =j. ‘leader of certain 
officials’. Thus a.: “The chiefs of [groups of] officials shall all together bring corrections”. 
The term kuan shi d. recurs in Li Tsi fa and there Cheng Hiian says they were chung 
shi and hia shi ‘simple noble officers of the middle and the lowest grades. — C. 
Pseudo-k’ung on the a. passage in Yin cheng says, like Wang, that kuan shi d. were 
not dignitaries but simply k. ‘the host, crowd of officials. Thus a.=“The many (various) 
officials shall all together bring corrections shi with this meaning ‘a host, a crowd’ 
is common. D. Ts’ai Ch’en on phr. a. in the spurious Yin Cheng says: |. In the term 
kuan shi, kuan refers to the office, shi to the principles and this scholastic 
gibberish Legge tries to save by translating a.: “Ye officers able to direct (!), be prepared 
with your admonitions’.—The choice is between B. and C., but C. is ney most 
simple and convincing. 


554. Siang 14 phr. a. piao. A. Tu Yii: piao b.=c. ‘to display, illustrious? para- 
phrasing d. “illustriously to enfeoff him at the eastern sea”; thus a. properly: “and so 
(distinguish him:) make him illustrious at the eastern sea”. — B. On Siang 29 phr. e. 
the same Tu Yii explains f. thus e.: “The one who was an example to [the lands by] the 
eastern sea”. Tu is thus inconsistant. — C. tung hai is not an adverbial phr. without 
preposition but the direct object of piao. a.=“and so (signalize:) make illustrious 
[the lands by] the eastern sea”; e.=“the one who (signalized:) made illustrious 
{the lands by the] eastern sea”. 

555. Siang 14 phr. a. huai. A. This is the orthodox (Tu Yii) text version. Tu 
simply states that yi b. is a “particle”; for this particle see in detail LC 2060. Thus phr. 
a.: “That the Royal house was not destroyed depended on our uncle” (the prince 
of Ts’i). — B. Fu K’ien had a text which instead of huai c. had huai d. Fu says 
yi b. means e. ‘to be covered by, to receive’ and d. means f. He paraphrases g.: “When 
the Royal house did not (cherish and mollify:) soothe [the feudal princes], it relied upon 
that it received correction from prince Huan of Ts’i” (huai jou isa phr. h. out of 
Ode 273: k. (see Gl. 110a). But in the first place yi b. should have to be Kt for j., and 
secondly line a. will be hard to construe: “When the Royal house did not soothe [the 
princes], yi it received that it [could] rely on our uncle” (the prince of Ts’i, for correc- 
tion). Moreover, it is rather nonsensical. — C. Yii Yiie maintains Fu’s text version but 
defines huai d. as=an j., interpreting: “When the Royal house was not tranquil:) 
at peace, it relied on our uncle”. huai d. has often been defined as=an j., (Mao Heng 
on Ode 30, Cheng Hiian on Odes 33, 68 and K’ung on Lun: Li-jen and Kung-ye Ch’ang, 
Wei Chao on Kyii: Tsin yii 2 etc.) but always wrongly (see Gls. 2087, 2118); at most an 
j. can be a free paraphrase, as in Chouli: Siao tsai phr. k. “to cherish: make comfortable 
the guests” (Cheng Hiian d.=i.) huai d. can certainly never mean ‘to be tranquil, 
to be at ease’.—A. is obviously preferable. 

Siang 15 phr. Kuan shi ts’ung Shan Tsing Kung, see Tso Gl. 553 above. 
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556. Siang 15 phr. a. lien yin. The office of lien-yin in Ch’u has been poorly 
treated both in commentaries and in translations. We have it in Tso: Siian 12, Ch’eng 2, 
Chao 27 with no comm. of Tu Yii’s, nor any interpr. by Legge or Couvreur. It recurs in 
Kyi: Tsin yii 7, no comm. of Wei Chao’s, in Lii: Shen hing, no comm. of Kao Yu’s. A. 
Under Siian 12 Hung Liang-ki guesses that lien was a place name, and lien yin 
b. ‘governor of Lien’. — B. Here under Siang 15 Fu K’ien proposes that the lien yin 
was the director ‘of the archers’ (what kind of archers?) followed by Couvreur: — C. 
Here under Siang 15 Legge translates lien yin ‘joint-director’ (whatever that may 
mean). — D. Since the next item in the list of promoted officials in Ch’u was the kung 
kiu yin c. director of the palace stables, and since lien d. in Tso: Siang 18 means 
‘to pull a carriage by hand’ and since d. jan, p’ing sheng, in Chouli: Kin kii is a variant 
for e. ‘hand-drawn cart’ (Lu Té-ming there d. lyan, shang sheng like e. ‘hand-drawn 
cart’ in Chouli: Kin kii (Lu Té-ming there c. jan, shang sheng), it is evident that the 
lien yin in Ch’u was a “director of [palace] carriages”, thus a court functionary, 
probably with a considerable prestige and influence. Cf. S. Broman BMFEA 33, p. 35. 


557. Siang 16 phr. a. kuan. A. Tu Yi: “(He) the new Prince changed his mourning 
clothes (i.e. after the burial of his father) and attended to the [choice of] officials.” — B. 
Yii Yiie: a few lines earlier there was given a list of the leading officers in the new govern- 
ment, so it is meaningless to take phr. a. as under A. above. Kuan b. is here=c. 
‘lodging, rest-house for travelling officials’: “He let put in order the rest-houses” (for 
his imminent journey to the east). — C. M. Takezoe: ’’the next words after a. were: and 
he made the cheng sacrifice in K’ii wu”, so the siu kuan refers to the func- 
tionaries assisting in this solemn rite: “He changed [into the new set of mourning] 
clothes, attended to the [assisting] functionairies and made the cheng sacri- 
fice in K’t wu”. B. is an arbitrary whim, C. is logically best. 


558. Siang 16 phr. a. lei. The overlord, prince of Tsin, at a feast had ordered all 
the envoys, dignitaries from the states, to wu perform pantomime dances; he said: 
a. A. Tu Yii: “The songs must b. follow the category of [meaning] content (of 
the pantomime), they should form a suitable libretto to the dance”. Legge too 
vaguely: “must be befitting the occasion”. — B. lei c. has several meanings, one of 
them ‘good’ (common) and Couvreur seems to follow this: “Vos chants doivent exprimer 
des sentiments amis”. — C. Yii Yiie: lei ‘of a category with’ refers to the division in 
stanzas and lines of the song and the rounds, the figures in the dances. Thus a.=“The 
songs must be (rhythmically) conforming to [the dance figures]”.—Whereas C. is admissible, 
there is no sufficient reason for rejecting the ancient interpr. A. 

559. Siang 16 phr. a. Shu Lao, a ta-fu of Lu had with a troop joined a Tsin army 
under Siin Yen, with whom was also allied Cheng Po. the prince of Cheng (with a force). 
The Ch’un ts’iu text formulates: “Shu Lao joined the prince of Cheng”, and Tso explains: 
the reason was a. A. Tu Yii: at that time a Lu ta-fu could very well be sent and have a 
huei ‘meeting’ with a prince of another state—a minister and a ruler in such cases 
being yi b.=c. ‘equals’. Thus phr. a. “The C.T. text formulates: He (Shu Lao) 
joined the prince of Cheng, because they (Shu and the prince) were [considered] 
equals”. — B. Shen K’in-han: “The C.T. text formulates: He (Shu Lao) joined the prince 
of Cheng, because [otherwise] it would have treated them (Siin Yen and the prince as 
equals) sc. if the C.T. had directly said ‘He joined Siin Yen’”. Legge’s: a.=“the earl’s 
rank requiring this style” is a free paraphrase, which does not render Tso’s line; Couvreur’s 
a.: “Tl convenait” is untelligible—B. leaves too much to be supplied, A. is therefore safest. 

560. Siang 16 phr. a. kiao. Tu Yii: kiao (kiog b.)=c. c. here means ‘to intercept’. 
Kuangya: Shi ku 2 has an entry b.=d. a.=“Meng Ju-tsi intercepted him”. Wang Nien- 
sun on the Kuangya entry says e. “b. can also be written c.”, which shows that he took 
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b. to be Kt for c. This will not do: b. was ktog, p’ing sheng (Lu Té-ming) and c. with this 
meaning was ‘40g, ping sheng. This latter properly means that c. is taken in the sense of 
‘waist’. To “waist an army” is to cut it in the middle, separating the front force from the 
rear force. We have it thus in Siang 14 phr. f. (The Wu force in a defile “intercepted 
and beat them”). There is no Kt, b. and c. are merely synonymous. 


561. Siang 16 phr. a. kiu. A. Tu Yii: kiu b.=c. ‘to gather, assemble, collect, 
bring together’, Tu has the same b.=c. on Tso: Yin 8 phr. d. Erya Shi ku has an entry 
b.=e., Takezoe repeats an assertion of some Ts’ing scholar that the three words b., c. 
and e. had the same meaning and the same sound, which is very wrong (b. kyég, c. dz’yap, 
e. dz’yu) but they were synonyms. A. Legge has given Tu’s c. its concrete sense: “Dare 
I allow the people of Lu to be scattered about?” (Couvreur likewise: ‘dispersés’). — B. 
Another shade of meaning seems preferable. On Kyii: Tsin yii 9 phr. f. Wei Chao says 
b.=g. ‘to give peace to the house of Chao’ b. then taken as=‘to bring together, to unify, 
to bring into concord’. Thus phr. a.: “Would I venture to cause [the people of] Lu 
not to (be united:) live in concord”. 


562. Siang 17 phr. a. li. A. Tu Yii: 1i b.=c. “You have yourself driven out your 
prince, your father is a (spectre:) demon”. B. Hung Liang-ki. 1i b. can mean simply 
‘ugly’ as in Chuang: T’ien ti phr. d. “An ugly man” also Chuang: Ts’i wu lun phr. e.). 
At the time of the prince’s being thrown out, Sun K’uai’s father (Sun Lin-fu) was not yet 
dead and could not be called a spectre. Thus a.: “Your father is (an ugly thing:) a fright”. 
— C. The following line runs: “You do not worry about this—why do you go hunting?” 
The addressee Sun K’uai had assisted his father Lin-fu in driving out the prince. The 
whole passage refers to this wicked deed, and the beauty or ugliness of Lin-fu could be 
no matter of worry to his son. Thus phr. a.: “You have yourself [assisted in] driving 
out your ruler, your father (the principal scoundrel) will be a (spectre:) demon.” 

563. Siang 17 phr. a. ku. Tu Yii has no comm. on ku b. A. Legge: “How is it that 
he sends a castrated minister on a visit of courtesy to an officer?”. Did Legge take ku 
(ko b.) as Kt for hu (g’o c.), of the same Hs series? — B. The Frazer-Lockhart index 
defines b. as meaning ‘besides’; but b. has no such meaning. — C. A common meaning 
of b. is ‘temporarily, for the time being’ thus phr. a. “(temporarily:) as a makeshift 
he moreover has sent a eunuch to pay homage to a noble-man—officer”—having 
no high officer at hand, he simply sent a eunuch, a rude negligence. Couvreur may have 
meant something like that, when he paraphrases: “I] s’est contenté d’envoyer ...”. 

564. Siang 17 phr. a. shang. This is the orthodox version: “With a stake he (dug 
out:) opened up his wound.” — B. Lu Té-ming records a text variant b. “he (dug out:) 
opened up his sore”.—Undecidable whether A. or B. is the original version. 

Siang 17: Hua Ch’en jo Kao Pi chi shi, see Tso Gl. 329 above. 

565. Siang 17 phr. a. p’i. Tu has no gloss A. Hii Shen (Shuowen): p’i b. isc. “A 
big needle; also a sword shaped like a knife”. Yi ts’ie king yin yi likewise “big needle”, 
Hiian Ying adding “such as surgeons use for cutting up boils”. In Wu tu fu b. occurs 
meaning some kind of kien d. and Liu’s comm. there says e. “a small tao with double 
edges”. It is evident that b. has two meanings ‘surgeons’ big needle’; and ‘small knife 
or sword with double edges’; briefly ‘a dagger’. — B. Legge: b.=‘a long spear’; Couvreur: 
‘une longue lance’. Reject. 

566. Siang 17 phr. a. This is Tu Yii’s text version with ki (kad b.): “They pursued 
a mad dog”. — B. Hii Shen (Shuowen) had the text c.; this chi (tad) was synonymous 
with b. (perhaps two variants of the same word stem). 

567. Siang 17 phr. a. p’ u. A. This is the orthodox text version. Tu Yii: p’u (p’uk b.)= 
c. ‘rod, cane, stick’. Hii Shen in Shuowen has no title word b. but under d. we find 
d.=e. and this e. is but a script variant of b. (‘hand’ and Phon. puk). The same word 
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is p’u (p’uk f.) ‘to beat’. Thus in phr. a. the word properly means ‘the beater’, which 
tallies well with Tu’s expl. — B. The T’ang stone classics inst. of b. had p’o (p’uk g.). 
This g. is common meaning ‘unworked’ (wood), in a natural state’. But Hii Shen de- 
fines it as=h. ‘the skin (bark) of a tree’. This has caused Ts’ien Ta-hin to make an amusing 
speculation. When in Shu: Yao (Shun) tien we have phr. i. “The rod is the punishment 
of the schools”, the b. should really be g. and this should with Hii Shen above mean ‘the 
skin of a tree’; hence phr. j.: “The three-bark [whip] is the punishment of the schools”. 
In support he adduces Yili: Hiang shé li phr. k. which Cheng Hiian, in his comm. replaces 
by g. But here g. is obviously no more than a Kt for b. (within the same Hs series).—A. 
is plausible. 


568. Siang 17 phr. a. ts’ uei. A description of mourning garments. A. Tu Yii: 
ts’ uei (és’war b.) is c. Thus a.=“[He had] coarse breast-cloth and unhemmed 
garment”. This because Yili: Sang fu ki has phr. d.: “The breast-cloth is six inches long 
and four inches broad”. Here the char. is e. without Rad. 120, but Hii Shen (Shuowen) 
cites line d. with b. inst. of e. — B. In other contexts we have ts’ uei (ts’war e.) meaning 
‘(reduced:) simplified [mourning] garment’ in the well-known terms tsi-ts’uei f. 
‘hemmed mourning garment’ and chan-ts’uei g. ‘unhemmed frayed) mourning gar- 
ment’ (both common). Legge and Takezoe think that the ts’ uei chan h. in phr. 
a. is an inversed variant of g. This is a mere guess; A. is supported by the Yili passage 
and should be accepted. 

569. Siang 18 phr. a. tseng. Prince Piu (alias P’ing Kung of Tsin) in a prayer 
addressed by his army leader to the Spirit of the Tsi river, is called ch’ en ‘henchman, 
servant’ (referring to his position beneath wang, the king of Chou. Legge has simply 
skipped the inconvenient tseng b. A. Tu Yii: b.=c.: “the ultimate servant [of the 
king] Piu”. It is not clear what Tu meant by his c. On the phr. d. in Ode 267 Cheng Hiian 
says that b. means e. ‘double, iterated, additional’, and he adds that the descendants 
of a grandson are called tseng-sun ‘additionl descendants’, so Tu’s b.=c. may 
mean a.—“the servant in this late age” (successor to a row of Tsin princes). Or Tu may 
have meant that Piu was called “the last, the lowest, the most insignificant of the king’s 
servants’. — B. tseng b. properly means ‘to add, to adjunct’ and tseng ch’en 
should mean “the (adjunct) assistant servant (of the king)” the latter in principle having 
the authority to order the campaign. It is then synonymous with the common phr. 
pei ch’en f. (Tso: Hi 12, Wen 4, Siang 2 etc., also Lun-yii, Li: K’ii li etc). 

570. Siang 18 phr. a. t’o. A. Tu Yii: “He (the prince of Ts’i) removed {his flags] 
and returned”. There is nothing in the text authorizing the insertion of “his flags”. — B. 
Yi Yiie: t’o b. is Kt for tuei c. as in Ode 237 phr. d. Mao Heng there defines tuei 
(d’wdd c.) as meaning e. ‘to rush, brusque’ and phr. a. would mean “He abruptly returned”. 
In Gl. 801, however, Mao’s interpr. of phr. d. was refuted. — C. The tuei (d’widd c.) 
in phr. d. is a variant of the same word stem as t’o (é’wdt b.), see the same GI. 801 and 
means f. ‘to take oneself away, to withdraw’. Phr. a. means the same: “He withdrew 
and returned”. 

571. Siang 18 phr. a. pan. A. Tu Yii: pan (pwan b.)=c. ‘to separate’ (common): 
a.=“There is the sound (neighing) of horses that are separated” (Tu adds: not seeing 
each other in the night) (Couvreur ineptly: “des chevaux qu’on sépare les uns des autres”). 
With this meaning c. of pan b. it would be better to interpret a.=“There is the 
neighing of horses that (separate:) tug apart” (do not go sedately but are disarranged, 
in flight). This accords with Lu Té-ming’s interpr. of Yi: Kua 3 phr. d.: “The chariot 
horses tug apart”, see LC 1149. — B. Erya: Shi yen has an entry e. p’an (b’wédn f.) 
means ‘to turn round’ (common, also wr. g.) and Kuo P’o in comm. on this quotes our 
Tso line as h. Hung Liang-ki proposes that this is the preferable reading and that in 
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phr. a., the pwan b. is Kt for b’wan f.: “There is the neighing of horses that turn round” 
(withdraw). Ma Jung proposed the same on the Yi phr. d. (refuted in LC 1149). There is 
further in Tso: Siang 10a phr. i. (in phr. j.) which Legge renders: “Saying that I really 
turned round (ordered the retreat of) the troops”, but which rather means: “Saying that 
it was I who pan shi (distributed:) arranged the troops (with a defeat as result), this 
pan shi being equal to the common k.”. Reverting to phr. a., we can just as well say 
that Kuo P’o’s b’wan f. is Kt for pwan b. as vice versa. a. seems best with the meaning 
‘to tug apart’ as above. 


572. Siang 18 phr. a. lien. A. Legge: “(Su Sha-wei) placed several large carriages 
together” (to stop up a defile). — B. “(Su) pulled by hand a large carriage, which is the 
proper meaning of the word lan b., s.w. as c.”, see Tso Gl. 556 above. 

Siang 18 phr. pu chi, tsiang ts’ ii k’i chung see Tso Gl. 177. 


573. Siang 18 phr. a. po. A. Legge takes po Db. in the sense of ‘to press, to harass’ 
(common), here ‘to be irritated, wild’: “His outside horses on the left wildly turned round”. 
— B. Hii Shen (Shuowen) defines b. by c. (so also Kuangya: Shi ku 3) ‘(to come) close 
to, near’, as in Ch’u: Li sao phr. d. “I see at a distance the Yen-tsi mountain, but I do 
not come close (go near it)”. Thus phr. a.: “His left outside horse, when coming near, 
turned in the eastern gate”. This seems to be a better interpr. (Couvreur has simply 
skipped the inconvenient po.) 


574. Siang 18 phr. a. liie. A. Tu Yii takes lite b. as=c. (common, see Tso GI. 13 
above) and he explains d.: “They (the enemies) want to march through the territory, 
they have no intention to make a lengthy attack”. Thus a.=“Their armies are hasty 
and eager, it is (simply) a raid”. — B. Legge and Couvreur take b. to mean ‘hurried’ 
(“they are in a hurry”); this, I suppose, would be an extension from the meaning ‘sketchy, 
summary, summarily’ of the w.b.—A. is plausible. 


575. Siang 18 phr. a. er. A. Legge: “If it is feasible, the king can follow it up”. It 
seems that he took er (nag b.) as Kt for neng (nang c.). Such a Kt expl. has some- 
times been attempted: Lii: Shi jung phr. d. on which Kao Yu: b.=c. (The nobleman) 
“being soft, he can be hard, being (empty:) diffident, he can be full of assurance”; but 
this is forced, er b. has here its common meaning “he is soft er and yet hard”. — B. 
In phr. a. nyag b. is Kt for the cognate word nai (nag e.), the meanings of the two par- 
ticles being very near to each other. Thus a.= “If it is feasible, the king er then will 
follow it up”. For b.=e. cf. e.g. Li: T’an Kung phr. f. which stands for g. Wang Yin-chi 
(King chuan shi ts’i) has adduced many examples. 


576. Siang 19 phr. a. sien. It is first said that Siin Yen received gifts of brocade 
and jade; then a. A. Tu Yii: “(these gifts) preceded the tripod [given to Lu by] Shou Meng 


of Wu”. A comical interpr. — B. Yi Yiie: sien b. is a corruption of c. and this again 
is a short-form for d. which simply means ‘and’. A wild speculation. — C. phr. a. simply 
means “... and the tripod that sien earlier was Shou Meng’s of Wu”. 


577. Siang 19 phr. a. A. Legge: “I am but a shallow creature” (!). Couvreur: “Je ne 
suis qu’un homme de rien” (!) — B. a.=“I have considered him (shallow:) mediocre, 
but he was a real man” (now I know how wrong I have been, I underestimated him). 


578. Siang 21 phr. a. ku. A. Tu Yu “They gave him as wives an aunt and an elder 
sister of the prince”. Tu adds, that counting the age of the prince the two ladies must 
have been widows. — B. Huei Shi-k’i: When, in a following line, Tseng Wu-chung says 
b. he evidently refers to one lady only. Ki-shi should mean a girl of the princely clan 
(Ki) elder than the prince. —- C. Shen K’in-han objects that any lady “elder” than the 
prince would be too old a bride, and he thinks that ku _ refers to the prince’s aunt and 
that any daughter of this aunt would be called Ki-shi with the mother’s name; such a 
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daughter could be tsi ‘elder sister’ among her brothers and sisters. a.=“They gave him 
as wife a cousin of the prince (daughter of his aunt)”.—Plausible. 


579. Siang 21 phr. a. kuei. This follows upon a line: “The one who is in a superior 
position (b.) cleanses his heart and treats others (uniformly:) impartially”. — A. Tu Yii 
has no gloss except c.—d. K’ung Ying-ta paraphrases e. referring the lines to the sub- 
ordinates of the ruler: “He makes his subjects’ good faith have rules and laws so that it 
can be clearly attested” (Legge awkwardly: a.=“regulating their good faith by such 
laws that it is clearly demonstrated”. — B. Yii Yiie rightly states that K’ung’s interpr. 
is nonsensical and he proposes that kuei (kywag f.) is Kt for kiu (kyég g.) ‘to scrutinize’ 
(within the same Hs series). He points out that in Ode 241 we have phr. h. “he investigated, 
he measured”, with the same combination of kiu-to as in phr. a. above. This is quite 
convincing. But from the last 6 words in phr. a. it is clear that all the lines here refer to 
the ruler’s morality, not to his subjects. (Liu Hiian had rightly had this idea but his 
paraphrase i.: “His actions have proper rules and his words have good faith” is quite 
unreconcilable with Tso’s text. The passage means: “The one who is in a high position 
cleanses his heart, treats others impartially, he scrutinizes and measures [his 
own] good faith; when that can be clearly confirmed er hou then he can govern 
others” (Couvreur has distorted this passage badly). 


580. Siang 21 phr. a. Tu Yii correctly says that this Hia shu is a lost Shu chapter. The 
passage was extracted and inserted in the spurious Shu by Mei Tsi, and there it appears 
as referring to the wise Kao Yao. Both Legge and Couvreur have accepted this and 
translated the Tso passage accordingly. But we have no means of knowing in what con- 
text the passage has originally figured in the lost ancient document. We can only judge 
how the Tso author applied it to his own argumentation. It is here a question of the un- 
worthy Shu Ki who fled from the state Chu to Lu and brought with him the ownership 
of certain territories which thus were incorporated by the Lu state, and the culprit Shu 
Ki was richly remunerated. The wise Tsang Wu-chung violently condemns this ill deed: 
if the superiors (rulers) welcomed “roberies” like this, their people were justified in com- 
mitting thefts. The morality in a state depends on the morality of the leaders. Thus phr. 
a.: “If you (think of:) judge this [kind of action] it depends on [how it is] here 
(in yourself); if you excuse this [kind of action] it depends on [how it is] here 
(in yourself); if you (name:) define or speak of this [kind of action] it depends on 
[how it is] here (in yourself); if you really do reject this [kind of action] it depends 
on [how it is] here (in yourself); the ruler must think of the results’. 

581. Siang 21 phr. a. This refers to the preceding line quoting Ode 256 phr. b. A. Tu 
Yii: kiie c.=d. a.=“The master is a straight one”. The Ode line, with Mao Heng 
means “a straight virtuous conduct’, see in detail Gl. 503. — B. Legge: “Such a manifestly 
virtuous man” is K’i; Couvreur: “K’i est doué d’une vertue insigne”. Both take kiie 
in its meaning ‘to awake, realize, discern’, but here taken in the passive ‘discerned, appre- 
hended, evident, manifest’ and the ‘virtue’ has to be supplied: a. “The master is one of 
evident (manifest) [virtue]”. Both scholars are inconsistent. In his translation of Ode 
256 the same Legge has: “an upright virtuous conduct” (with A. above). Couvreur on the 
same phr. b. “une vertue sublime”, which follows Cheng Hiian on Ode 256 (saying c.=e.), 
refuted in Gl. 503. Interpr. A. is perfectly safe. 

582. Siang 21 phr. a. This is a line from a lost Shu chapter; it was later incorporated 
in the spurious Shu chapter Yin cheng, yet with the hiin b. ‘merit’ altered into hiin 
c. ‘instruction’. The laconic phr. a. can hardly be exactly interpreted since we do not 
know the context in the original document now lost. The speaker in Tso adduces it to 
show the merits of the accused Shu Hiang. A. Tu Yii paraphrases d. Thus phr. a.: “Wise 
men such as have the merit of [g00d] counsels should be clearly (verified:) cred- 
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ited (trusted) and given security”. — B. Legge: “The sages with their counsels and 
merit ought clearly to be established and preserved”. This is inferior to A. since it takes 
ming cheng asa binome=‘clearly’, which is forced. — C. The same Legge, when 
translating the spurious Shu has a quite different opinion: phr. a. (with c. inst. of b.) 
“There are the well counselled instructions of the sages (founders of the dynasty), clearly 
verified in their power to give stability and security (to the state)’’—Interpr. A. is as 
close as we can come, since it suits the context, the defense of Shu Hiang. 

583. Siang 21 phr. a. A. This is the orthodox text and Tu Yii fills it out: (Shu Hiang’s 
mother was jealous because Shu Hu’s mother was beautiful), a. “and so she did not let 
her [visit Hiang’s father]’’. This is very abrupt and the text is truncated. — B. Lun heng: 
Yen tu quotes b. ‘and so she did not let her visit the bed chamber’. This is obviously 
right. 

584. Siang 21 phr.a. shou ch’en. The exiled Luan Ying refers to his foe the power- 
ful minister Fan Siian-tsi. A. Tu Yii: a.: “I have offended the king’s guard-keeping 
servant (Fan)”. Fan would be so styled because he was a ming b. minister, commis- 
sioned by the king. — B. Ku Yen-wu: In Li: Yii tsao we find c. “A feudal prince vis-a-vis 
the Son of Heaven calls himself shou ch’en d. “the servant-guardian” of such and 
such a territory”. d. in phr. a. thus does not refer to the minister Fan but to the prince 
of Tsin. Plausible. Huei Shi-k’i confirms this: Ying and his foe Fan were both first-rank 
ministers; Ying would not have used the term d. about his antagonist. 


585. Siang 21 phr. a. shu. Legge: “He was able to contribute his strength to the 
royal house”. shu b. ‘to transfer, to convey’ is the common meaning of the char. b. 
—On Siang 9 phr. c. Tu Yii says b.=d.: “they exhausted the accumulated stores” (see 
Tso Gl. 237 above). This would suit phr. a. best “He could exhaust his forces for the 
royal house”. This is less a different meaning than an extension: ‘to transfer one’s 
strength, to carry over all the strength one has got’. 

586. Siang 21 phr. a. pao jen. A. The early comm. have no gloss, and Legge and 
Couvreur take pao and jen separately. L.: “(His son Yen) was not able to preserve 
and continue (?) the service of Shu”; C.: “Son fils Yen n’a pas été capable de continuer et 
de soutenir les travaux de son pére”. — B. Hung Liang-ki: Hii Shen in Shuowen and 
Kuangya: Shi ku both have a definition jen c.—pao b. and pao-jen is thus a 
synonym-binome. Cf. Chouli: Ta si t’u phr. d. on which Cheng Hiian: pao b.=jen 
c.: “he orders 5 families to make a pi group and he makes them have the responsibility 
for each other”. Phr. a. will then mean: “(His son Yen) could not take the respon- 
sibility of his father’s toilsome task”. The binome pao-jen occurs also in Kyi: 
Chou yii, shang: pao jen ch’u t’i e. said of the famous Wen Kung of Tsin: here 
Wei Chao again takes the pao (=f.) and jen (=g.) separately, but he is obviously 
wrong; the parallelism with the ch’u t’i and kie kii clearly shows that pao-jen 
is a homogeneous binome: “He was anxious, responsibility-taking and cautions’. The 
parallels d. and e. confirm Hung’s interpr. B. 

587. Siang 21 phr. a. A. Tu Yii explains tersely: b. (If you disregard the strong service 
of [my] grandfather Shu and think only of the crime of [my father] Yen, “then I, your 
servant am the [remainder of:] what is left of a man punished by death (son of a criminal)’’. 
Very forced. — B. Ying argues thus: My grandfather did signal service, my father com- 
mitted a crime and I myself have committed crimes; if you disregard my grandfather and 
think only of my criminal father, then there is no extenuation for my own faults. Imme- 
diately before, Ying said phr. c.: “(I have committed crimes), I venture to set forth the 
[reason] for my death”. Similarly in phr. a.: “(There being no extenuation); for your 
servant’s death-penalty yu there is a (surplus:) more than reason enough”. 

588. Siang 21 phr. a. A. Tu Yii: “When they wrong you (sc. as the prince of Tsin has 
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done in driving out Luan Ying) then again to imitate it (act in the same way against 
you) would be too bad”. — B. Ying had been plundered in the border-lands of Chou 
and he appealed to the king, avowing that he is ready to be treated severely. The king 
says a. “to wrong you (as my subjects have done) and then again to imitate it 
(treat you severely) would be too bad”. The next line is: “He (the king) then made 
the minister of the interior stop the plundring of Luan and cause the loot to be returned”. 


589. Siang 22 phr. a. shi. The char. b. has two readings: shi (sljag, shang sheng) 
‘to cause, to send, toemploy’etc.and shi (slzag, k’ii sheng) ‘envoy’. A. Tu Yii takes b. 
in both cases in phr. a. as shi k’ii sheng: “He (the governor of Yii) cannot be an envoy, 
he treats haughtily our envoy”. — B. Lu Té-ming reads the first shi in shang sheng, 
the second in k’ii sheng: “He cannot be employed (hold a commission), he treats 
haughtily our envoy”. (and so the erring governor of Yii got his tribute to the state 
doubled.) Takezoe says: cf. Ode 194 phr. c. “If one (cannot:) is not willing to take a 
commission, one offends against the Son of Heaven”. 


590. Siang 22 phr. a. hin. The text says: Our dignitary Tsi Kiao followed our prince, 
a. A. Tu Yii: “This was really a ch’ao going to an audience (as an obedient vassal). 
The kuan hin (to watch the smearing with blood, at sacrifice) is here an euphemism. 
It really means that they wanted to watch Ch’u and find out whether to leave it or not”. 
This has caused Couvreur to translate: “Ils examinérent s’il était & propos de nous séparer 
de Ch’u”, i.e. properly: “in order to look for a (crevice:) separation from Ch’u” (Legge 
very hazily: “to see what course it would be proper for us to adopt”). — B. kuan 
hin is a term which already occurs in Sian 12 phr. b.: “Observing the opportunity one 
starts the action” (see in detail Tso Gl. 98 above). Thus a. here: “in order to look for 
an opportunity in regard to Ch’u”—an opportunity to make ourselves free from 
its supremacy. 

591. Siang 22 phr. a. ch’ ang. A. ch’ang Db. regularly means the great autumnal 
sacrifice (see Ode 166 etc.), chou c. is well attested to mean ‘new spirits in the sense of 
re-fermented spirits i.e. new spirits prepared in the Ist month made to ferment by addition 
of old spirits, ready after some months (Wei Chao and Cheng Hiian on Li: Yiie ling). 
Couvreur therefore: a.=“Ils assistérent 4 l’offrande du vin nouveau en automne”. The 
Frazer-Lockhart Index gives the meaning chou c.=‘new spirits used at autumn sacri- 
fice’. — B. Tu Yii has seen through that ch’ang b. cannot have that meaning here. 
ch’ang chou isa binome meaning ‘the ch’ ang tasting of the chou re-fermented 
wine. He has a good reason for this: in Li: Yiie ling we find: in the meng hia lst 
summer month d. the Son of Heaven drinks the chou _ new (re-fermented) wine. The 
ceremony of chou-drinking thus took place in early summer (after some months of 
new fermenting), not in autumn. Thus phr. a.: “They had audience at the [rite of] 
tasting the new wine’. Legge duly followed this: “He had an aud ence at the summer 
sacrifice”. This is not a happy rendering, though correct in regard to the season, for the 
regular great ‘summer sacrifice’ was y tie e.; the “tasting of the new wine” was evidently 
a separate rite in early summer. 

592. Siang 22 phr. a. A. Tu Yii expounds: b. Thus: ”If (Tsin) has no pity on its (Cheng’s) 
distress and yi wei makes (mouth-filling:) empty talk (only promises to have pity but 
does not)”. The yi-wei makes unsatisfactory sense with this interpr. — B. Fu K’ien: 
k’ou shi means c. ‘reproaches’: “If [Tsin] has no pity on its distress and (makes mouth- 
filling, takes the mouth full:) makes reproaches”. Here again the rendering of yi-wei 
is unsatisfactory. — C. “If [Tsin] has no pity on its (Cheng’s) distress and y i 
wei considers it to be (mouth-filling:) empty talk (uncalled-for complaints).” 

593. Siang 22 phr.a. tsien. A. Tu Yii: tsien b.=c. Legge has taken this verbally: 
“You will be clipping our territory and we shall be enemies”. This is unlikely; there was 
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no question of territorial losses but of too heavy demands on Cheng for services to Tsin. 
Tu’s c. should be taken more abstractly: “We shall be (clipped:) impaired and become 
your enemies”. Somewhat forced. — B. M. Takezoe: “We shall be (cut:) destroyed and be 
[part of] your enemy (the Ch’u state)”. Far-fetched. — C. Couvreur: “Nous nous séparerons 
de vous et nous deviendrons vos ennemis”. Properly: “We shall cut off and be your 
enemy”. Plausible. 


594. Siang 22 phr. a. neng. “[The one who] is exalted and yet can be poor”. Huei 
Tung: neng (nang b.) stands for (Kt for) nai (nag c.) “and yet endures poverty”. 
Possible but unnecessary, see Tso Gl. 231 above. Legge mistranslates: (When born in an 
age of disorder) a.: “the best thing for him is to be able to be poor”. 


595. Siang 22 phr. a. king. A. Tu Yii interprets: “By aid of carts they dismembered 
Kuan K’i (displaying him] (along the four borders:) all round”. The phr. si king ce. 
or d. ‘the four borders’ recurs in Tso: Chao 23 phr. e. “They attended carefully to their 
four borders” and in Meng: Liang Huei Wang, hia phr. f. “When there is not good order 
(within the four borders:) in the state”. Here, in d. and e. the phr. refers to the borders 
of the state, which is not applicable to phr. a. (Ch’u having a large territory), but it is con- 
ceivable, that by extension the phr. could come to mean, more generally, ‘all round, 
everywhere, in this case in the capital of Ch’u. But it is certainly an awkward weakness 
that in a. there is no verb corresponding to Tu’s siin; we should have to supply a ‘dis- 
playing him’ which is not in the text. — B. Legge and Couvreur therefore interpret: 
“By aid of carts they dismembered Kuan K’i (pulling in) four different directions”. Just 
as bad as A. — C. “Just as there was a rule that executed dignitaries (ta-fu) were ex- 
posed in the court, ordinary noblemen (shi) were exposed in the market”, so we have 
here a similar contrast. The text runs: “The king killed Tsi Nan (the premier minister) 
in ch’ao the court, he a. let dismember Kuan K’i (a favourite henchman of Tsi 
Nan’s) in the Si-king”. It seems probable that Si-king was some public place in the 
capital: “the place of the four quarters, perhaps a meeting point of roads from ‘the four 
borders’ something like the k’ iti g. ‘a place where 4 roads meet (Erya and Shuowen: h.). 
Cf. Siang 11: “They made oaths (confirming a covenant) in the i.: the Wu-fu cross-roads”. 

596. Siang 23 phr. a. si. A. Tu Yii si b.=c. and K’ung Ying-ta takes this as equal 
to d. ‘to give loose to, to indulge’: (K’ing) “was unrighteous, he could not be indulged”. 
It is not sure, however, whether Tu meant this, cf. C. below. — B. Yii Yiie: si b. occurs 
in Ode 259 meaning e. ‘long’ in phr. f. (“K. has made the song, its air is extensive and fine” 
(Mao Heng b.=e.). Phr. a.: “(K’ing) was unrighteous, he could not be (prolonged:) let 
go on”. Very far-fetched. — C. In Tso: Siang 9 we find phr. g.: “(let off:) pardon those 
who have (misfortunes:) offenses by mishap” (see Gl. 1269 and Tso GI. 498 above). This 
was probably what Tu Yii meant by his gloss above. Thus phr. a.: (K’ing was unright- 
eous) he could not be (let off:) pardoned (forgiven). 

597. Siang 23 phr. a. Tu Yii simply says tsi b.=c. A. Lu Té-ming: chi d. stands for 
e. (as often): “My knowledge (ability) cannot achieve (this plan)”. — B. Lu Té-ming 
alternatively: chi d. has its ordinary value: “I know that it will not (be achieved:) 
succeed”. This is evidently right, as emphasized by Wang Nien-sun. 

598. Siang 23 phr. A. K’ung Ying-ta and Lu Té-ming (alternatively): “He made 
Siian-tsi [wear] black breast-cloth (cf. Tso Gl. 000 above) and to mao cover his head 
with tie head-band”. — B. Lu Té-ming alternatively: “He made Siian-tsi [wear] 
black breast-cloth, cap and head-band” (i.e. all three black).—Since the head- 
band was placed on the forehead, the mao as verb is inadequate, hence B. is certainly 
preferable. 

599. Siang 23 phr. a. A. Tu Yii carries ch’i tai to Yang’s utterance. Legge: “(T] 
Yang beg to be the third warrior on your chariot (Wei Shu’s chariot) and to ch’i tai 
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hold the strap”. tai, however, cannot mean ‘strap’. — B. Yii Yiie divides after sheng: 
“(I]) Yang beg to be the third warrior on your chariot”; he seized (Wei’s) sash 
and jumped up on the chariot”. In other words, he anticipated Wei’s permission, afraid 
to be refused. He forced the dignitary by grasping his sash. The sequel confirms this phr. 
c. “With the right hand laid on the sword and with the left holding the sash”, on which 
Tu Yii says d. “he (Yang) forced him (Wei Shu)”. 

600. Siang 23 phr. a. shé. A. Legge and Couvreur: shé b.=‘to borrow’: “He 
borrowed a carriage and pursued him”. This would be an extension from the common mean- 
ing of b. ‘to act for another’ so shé ki would be ‘to use another’s carriage’. — B. 
Takezoe: shé b. means c.: “He put in order (made ready) a carriage and pursued him”. 
For this meaning see Tso Gl. 537 above. — C. Shen K’in-han: b. means ‘to grasp (cf. Tso 
Gl. 156 above): “He seized a [war] carriage and pursued him”. This seems most 
plausible. 
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SOME EARLY CHINESE FIGURE 
PAINTINGS IN STOCKHOLM 


BY 


BO GYLLENSVARD 


Pls. 1-2. POLO PLAYERS 

Li Su, famous general in the punitive military expedition of 815-817 A.D. against 
the rebel Wu Yiian-chi in Huai Hsi (Honan)., was the commander next to Chung 
li (765-839 A.D.) and was afterwards raised to the nobility as Duke of Liang thanks 
to his merits. 

Fragment of a handscroll in Indian ink and colours on silk. Silk two-leaved twill 
of uneven quality. Several small holes which have been partly covered with other 
types of silk, and partly left open. Colours faded. H. 34 cm. W. 52 cm. 

Four officials on horseback are hooking their lifted clubs and make a bully. 
They are all steering their horses towards the centre and pulling up the animals 
just before they meet. The movement is dramatic and the picture emphasizes 
the excitement of the game. Men and horses are individually described, even if 
the drawing is summarily simple, and the brush strokes are strong and vivid. 
The colours stress the realism and add to the three-dimensional impression. 

A short description will probably help to find the details of interest. Going clock- 
wise we start with the player to the left as he is best described. This man is shown 
in silhouette and so is the horse. The man has a small face with slanting forehead 
which passes over into the nose without any marked transition. The mouth is pro- 
truding with a big moustache and short chin beard. His eyes are fixed upon the 
clubs and he is absorbed by the game. He wears a black cap of the common type 
used by officials during T’ang and also later. It is of thin woven fabric with a 
top at the back and two crescent-shaped flaps behind. He is dressed in a long dark- 
blue coat folded above his knee and showing a still darker lining. The collar is white 
and the lining of the sleeves is light-blue. Around the waist he wears a buff- 
coloured girdle with a wave-decorated panel. The trousers are white and end in 
black boots. Around his right wrist is a double bracelet and in this hand he is 
holding the club, a so-called ladle club. His left hand is hidden and holds the rein. 

The horse is also seen more or less in silhouette and represents a typical Mongolian 
pony, the most common animal used by polo players in T’ang. It has a stout body 
with strong legs and a small head of the so-called ram-type. The colour is light 
reddish-brown; it has a long dark mane with a fringe on its forehead. The tail is 
wrapped up at its half length, making a tuft at the point. The hooves are not shod 
and above them is a wreath of hair. 
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The saddle has cantle and bow and is placed on top of a coverlet hanging down 
below the belly of the horse. It is richly decorated with a wave-pattern and froth 
is seen above the waves. Two strings with a knot are hanging down behind the 
leg of the rider. The front strap is a broad band with an oval pattern, the hind strap 
is still wider and decorated with two rosettes. It is fixed to the saddle by a twisted 
string or rope, a rosette forming the joint. The stirrup is a circular ring fixed to 
the strapping. The halter is plain with a chain at the bridle from which hangs a 
tassel. 

Player No. 2 has a green coat but otherwise is wearing a dress similar to that of 
No. 1. His face is somewhat broader with a straight nose and strong chin. Eye- 
brows are horizontal and the moustache wide. The horse has the colour of the dark- 
ened silk only. 

Player No. 3 wears a reddish coat and light green girdle with rosette pattern. 
He too has a broad face with pointed chin and a turned-up nose. His horse is black 
with a saddle coverlet decorated in striation. The hind strap shows double rosettes 
and an oval. The head of this horse has a more vivid and nervous expression than 
that of the others. Player No. 4 has a light greenish-blue coat with white lining and 
red trousers. His girdle is decorated with a plaited panel and rosette. A similar pat- 
tern is used on the straps. The saddle has a volute on the cantle and the coverlet 
is decorated with the same wave-pattern as that of No. 1. The horse is white and 
his head is hidden by the rider. 

Looking for characteristics in this drawing it is easy to confess that the horses 
are drawn with a few but strong lines. Their heads are expressive and their bodies 
are in vivid movement. Although there are no details in the design, one still feels 
their strong muscles and physical energy. The men are depicted with more details 
in their faces as well as in their dresses. Their activity is best reflected in players 
Nos. 3 and 4. Their coats are made of whirling lines—which almost gives the im- 
pression of lacerated textile. 

In spite of the fact that this painting is made by an amateur, it does not lack 
artistic quality and life. The inscription, although incomplete, gives a hint of the 
background to the picture. It reads as follows in free translation: “. .. a movement. 
Regarding his painting it is secondary (as compared with his writing?), but people 
were fond of his work (paintings) and esteemed it as precious as a big jade token. 
Oh! Oh! What an extraordinary thing! Receiving your instructions for making a 
painting; thus I copy a subject about the military competition between civil offi- 
cials—giving importance both to civil and to military training. When civil officials 
were practising military exercises last winter it was said about the four officials 
that they were competing with noble spirit—brave as tigers. I wrote this and 
present it to your Excellency Chung-li P’ei for your refined enjoyment at your 
temporary residence on tour. Your subordinate military officer Li Su.” 

P’ei Tu was also called Chung-li (765-839 A.D.) and was a poet friend of Po 
Chii-i and Liu Yii-hsi, both famous poets. In the year of 815 P’ei Tu was promoted 
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Prime Minister and Commander-in-chief of the military expedition sent to crush 
the rebellion of Wu Yiian-chi. General Li Su was the commander in the battle 
field next in rank to P’ei Tu. 

The painting previously belonged to Osvald Sirén, who once acquired it from 
Mr. Orvar Karlbeck. Karlbeck told the author that when he himself got it as a 
rumpled piece of textile in China, it was said to come from Chii-lu hsien. In the 
1930s he had it washed and mounted as it still is. 

Looking for prototypes to our painting it is not difficult for us to find the sub- 
ject recorded among the painters of T’ang and later. Li Su writes in his dedication 
that he followed another poet painter whose name we do not know. Rather close 
to our painting, however, there is a fragmentary handscroll on paper which shows 
a rather similar group of players. It was published in “Horse and Horseman” in 
1938 by Carrington L. Goodrich in his paper on Polo in Ancient China, and was 
then owned by the Hopei Museum at Tientsin.') It was then again reproduced 
by Carl Diem in “Asiatische Reiterspiele”.?) The section reproduced shows the 
same group of four players making a bully with their clubs, and they are placed 
in the same way. The colours of the horses, however, differ and so does the attire 
as well as many details. First of all, there are two standing figures, one on each 
side of the group, showing that it was originally a bigger scene. The general style 
of painting is also different, and obviously this fragment is made by a more skilful 
hand and trained artist. This painting has been dated Sung, which indeed seems 
reasonable as the style is closer to that period than to T’ang. 

Among the leading horse painters during T’ang number one was of course Han 
Kan. His paintings are too well known to need any presentation, and we can only 
point to the fact that he very often describes horses of the same kind as those in 
our painting, e.g. Mongolian ponies. The famous “Shining Light of Nights” in 
Mrs. Riddell’s collection has much in common with our horses although he was 
the great artist and Li Su was an amateur only. It is also recorded that Han Kan 
made a painting illustrating prince Ning, one of Emperor Ming-huang’s brothers, 
playing polo. 

Even if we today cannot find any T’ang paintings with polo players for the 
purpose of comparison, the game itself was rather popular in China during this 
period. In his study “Asiatische Reiterspiele” of 1941 Carl Diem has made a thorough 
research into polo play in China, partly referring to L. Carrington Goodrich’s 
paper on Polo in ancient China. 

Polo had already been introduced in early T’ang by the Emperor T’ai Tsung. 
The poet Fen-jen thus tells about this event. One day the Emperor told one of 
his Court officials at An Fu-men (in Ch’ang-an) about some polo players from 
Turfan who were especially clever. He ordered them to play in his presence and 


1) Goodrich, Carrington L.: Polo in Ancient China. Horse and Horseman. New York 1938. Issue 
No. 5, April. 1938. 
*) Diem, Carl: Asiatische Reiterspiele. Ein Beitrag zur Kulturgeschichte der Volker. Berlin 1941. 
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became very enthusiastic about the game. Later on, when his own play interfered 
with his Royal duties and position he suddenly gave it up totally and burnt the 
balls. After T’ai Tsung several T’ang emperors practised polo play and some of 
them became real professionals like Jui Tsung (710-712), who on one occasion 
ordered all the officials of the third grade to take part in polo at the Pear garden 
of Ch’ang-an. Some of the old gentlemen were too old and fragile; fell from their 
horses and could not rise again. The Emperor, the Empress and the Court ladies 
found it very enjoyable and laughed. Another good player was Ming-huang, who 
in 747 declared that “polo play is a good means of training for war and should be 
introduced all over the country”. It would have been surprising if his special horse 
painter Han Kan had painted only one picture of this popular game. 

Later T’ang emperors were also keen polo players and many stories are told 
about their mania for this game. It is, then, easy to understand how it was that 
two officers on duty around 815 also should have enjoyed themselves with painting 
this subject. Our painting is obviously only one among many others made by 
more prominent and able artists. In spite of its amateurish style it is an important 
document from a time when the game was at its zenith in China. 


Pls. 3-4. STANDING LADY LOOKING TO THE LEFT 


Unknown T’ang painter. Indian ink and colours on paper. The paper is of a 
fine quality lump paper but much damaged, with big holes and parts missing. 
Fragment. H. 40.5 cm. W. 23.5 cm. 

The lady keeps her hands at her breast, one holding a vermilion coloured long 
ribbon; the other hand is now missing. The ribbon is obviously her sash. She has 
a rounded face with a straight, nicely modelled nose, dark crescent-shaped eye- 
brows and bright oblique eyes. Her mouth is small with thick, finely curved lips 
painted dark red. Her cheeks are rounded and their colour heightened with dark 
rouge, and so are the eyelids. The chin is small and her neck fat with two horizontal 
folds. Her head is covered with thick, black hair collected in a heavy pad at her 
back. A big grey rosette is fixed to he forehead and kept in place by two red-coloured 
hairpins, probably suggesting gilt metal. The rosette may be made of textile. The 
lady is dressed in a long, yellowish-red cloak falling down below her knees and 
having wide sleeves. The cloak is open in front, thus showing the light grey under- 
dress, which reaches to her feet. Around her shoulders is wrapped a cape in white 
with a bluish grey border. 

The design is made by a trained hand with the lines varying in thickness, thus 
giving life and rythmical movement to the brush-strokes. Especially the folds 
of the dress are represented with great sensitiveness and create the impression of 
soft textile. The lines together with the colours give an illusion of three dimensions 
so characteristic of the early T’ang figure painting. 

In front of the lady the following inscription is written: “The ninth lady said— 
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The son of the fourth elder sister began to learn drawing. Whenever the fourth 
elder sister thinks of her son, she may look at this.” 

The fragment was given to the Swedish explorer Sven Hedin during his travelling 
in the vicinity of Turfan already in the 1890s, but was restored in 1941 and first 
published by Dr. Gésta Montell in Ethnos. It belongs to The Ethnografical Museum 
in Stockholm. 

In his paper about this remarkable drawing Montell compares it with tomb 
figures and other paintings of the T’ang period, thus convincingly dating it to the 
middle of T’ang, e.g. about 700 A.D. We can here only refer to his suggestions 
and add a few more. The closest parallel to our painting is undoubtedly the screen 
paintings belonging to the Imperial Treasury House Shosoin in Nara, Japan.*) 
Six screens in the Northern Section are decorated with painted figures of ladies 
standing beside garden rocks or trees. (Pl. 4). The figures are also made in Indian 
ink on paper with colours added for the faces, hands and some other details. The 
colouring of the faces is similar to that of our painting, but the dress has only 
black outlining as it was originally covered with birds’ feathers glued to the paper. 
The size of the screens is much bigger than the drawing; their height is 136 cm 
and their width 56 cm which explains the somewhat simpler design. The dating of 
the screen paintings is known thanks to an inscription on the mounting which gives 
the 26th day of the 6th month in the 4th year of Tempyo-Shoho, which corresponds 
to A.D. 752. Japanese experts consider the screen paintings to have been made 
by their countrymen, but in the style borrowed from T’ang China. 

Another good parallel to our painting is found among the figures painted on 
the walls of a recently excavated tomb built for Su Ssu-hsii at Ching-wu-lu, on 
the eastern outskirts of the Sian Municipality, Shensi, which can be given a date 
equivalent to 745 A.D.‘) One of the ladies is rather closely similar in type with the 
same hair arrangement and similar dress with shawl] around her shoulders. 


Pls. 5-7. PASSING THE STREAM 


Unknown painter by name of Yen [?] Sheng. Sung. 

Painting in Indian ink and colours on silk. The silk is two-leaved twill with double 
threads for weft and dense weaving. This type of silk is common during Sung and 
Yiian. Except for minor repairs and breaks it is well preserved but has originally 
been larger; possibly a handscroll. Now mounted as an album leaf with rounded 
sides. H. 29 cm. W. 31.5 cm. 

To the left of the scene is a fragmentary inscription running as follows: “... Yen [?] 
Sheng imperial chariot passing the stream.” On a strip of silk added later is half 
a gourd seal of the type which was used by the Emperor Hui Tsung of Sung. 

*) Montell, Gésta: A Sketch from the T’ang period. Ethnos 1950:3-4, Stockholm 1950. 

Sirén, Osvald: Chinese Painting. Leading Masters and Principles. Vol. III, pl. 112. 


‘) Tregear, Mary and others: Arts of China. Neolithic Cultures to the T’ang Dynasty. Tokyo, Palo 
Alto U.S.A. 1968, pl. 196. 
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The subject depicted is obviously a scene from the well-known story about 
Lady Wen Chi’s travelling to and from Mongolia.5) The high-wheeled chariot in 
which she is carried together with a lady servant has reached a stream which has to 
be forded. The camel pulling the chariot it forced into the water by a man on 
horseback holding the animal by a rein and assisted by two others—one on each 
side of its head—steering the camel with long stocks fixed to the halter. The man 
on horseback is already out in the river but turns round in his efforts to move the 
camel, and two others are wading across the stream. A fourth man is walking beside 
the chariot. Two Chinese officials, one old and the other young, are escorting the 
chariot on horseback to the left, and the head of a third horse is seen behind the 
others. To the right is a troop of five Mongols. In the front of the chariot Lady 
Wen Chi is sitting together with her servant partly hidden behind curtains. She 
is wearing a red dress and a comb or diadem in her black hair and she is leaning 
on a red pillow. The servant girl is seen from the back and is dressed in a light 
dress of a pale pink colour, and she has a clasp in her hair. 

The chariot is high-wheeled with two sections—an open front like a veranda— 
balustrade and a back part built-in like a tent, obviously used for resting. The 
front has a double tent roof, the inner one in yellow held up by a trident-shaped 
wooden construction, and the outer one in light blue is supported by thin poles. 
The four sides have light curtains which are bound up to give the ladies a clear 
view. The inner roof is domed, and on top is decorated with a palmette pattern 
framed by pearl borders. Along the sides tassels are hanging down. The closed 
section of the chariot has also a domed roof decorated with palmette design in 
yellow on a blue ground and divided into four triangular fields by gilt wooden 
ribbons with sculptured dragons meeting at a central spire with a phoenix bird. 
There are also birds at the outer corners. Along this roof tassels are fixed and the 
sides are framed by rosette flowers in red and yellow on a blue ground. A pair of 
high wooden ribbons in red with an openwork scroll design accentuate the transi- 
tion between front and back sections. At the far back the shafts protrude, ending 
with a palmette and supporting a platform. The wooden beams are red and so are 
the wheels with blue axlecaps. 

The camel is rearing and crying when forced into the water. He wears a wide 
coverlet adorned with a big rosette flower built up by palmettes in yellow, red 
and blue. 

The men on horseback to the right are dressed in Mongolian fashion and also 
have quite different faces compared with the Chinese. They all wear characteristic 
hoods with tassels and feathers. The chieftain has a fur-lined hat with a metal 
crown and two feathers and is dressed in a red fur-lined long coat with long sleeves 
hiding his hands. He has long moustaches and a painted chin-beard, his face being 
dark brown and wrinkled. The horse is brown with dark shading and wears a square 


8) Haskins, John: The Pazyryk Felt Screen and the Barbarian Captivity of Ts’ai Wen-chi. BMFEA 
35, 1963, pp 141-160. 
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saddle coverlet with scroll pattern; a red tassel is hanging from his bridle. The 
strapping is much simpler than that on the horses taking part in the polo game. 
Two of the Mongolians have blue dresses with Chinese patterns, one with a deer 
among clouds. Two men are holding high standards, one a large gilt ewer with a 
phoenix head at the top and petal borders around the body. Another man holds 
a bowl with straight gilded sides. All the riders are Mongolian types with broad, 
wrinkled faces and wide noses. The horses are again Mongolian ponies with long 
manes and tails. 

In front of the group of figures a greyhound is standing in the water, and behind 
in the background another soldier is galloping towards the company with a falcon 
on his hand. Further back among the blue mountains another rider and a camel 
are seen, partly hidden behind the hills. In the far distance mountain chains are 
arranged—one behind the other— painted in blue and grey. 

This painting is artistically much more advanced than the Polo Players and 
must have been the work of a good artist. The drawing is sharp and energetic with 
all details carefully emphasized. The folds of the dresses are drawn with closely 
arranged strokes, each stroke made with a broad start and then becoming very 
thin towards its other end. The ‘rain’ of lines gives an extra movement to the 
persons in action. The horses are described much more in detail than in the previous 
painting with a careful delineation of the bone construction, muscles, fur and hair. 
The camel and horse in the water are both dramatically represented, both being 
forced in their movements and thus reacting with frustration. The artist seems to 
sympathize with the animals. Many details date this painting to a later time than 
the Polo Players and indicates a good artist of the Sung period, even if there are 
patterns which are close to late T’ang and Liao. To this latter category we must 
refer the rich palmette patterns on the chariot’s tent roof and on the camel’s 
coverlet. This kind of design was common in China during T’ang but also continued 
on into Liao and The Five Dynasties. The big gilt vase with a phoenix head at 
the top and petal borders is also of a type we find in T’ang and the 10th century; 
the same may be said about the birds on the chariot. 

On the back of the painting is a later inscription with the following contents: 
“The painting of the Imperial chariot crossing the water—with a written inscrip- 
tion—’Yen (?) Sheng painted it.’ Verifying the Hua P’u—the painting register 
(of Hsiian Ho)—there is no such man. But his refined brush is not making the least 
error. Furthermore, the men and objects appearing so lively, of course the imitators 
of modern times cannot do it. On its left-hand side there still remains half a gourd- 
shaped Ta Kuan seal; thus I know that Hui Tsung has already enjoyed it. It is 
certainly a genuine piece of the Northern Sung. But I regret that the name of an 
artist who attained such skill in painting has not been handed down. Alas! There 
are countless scholars not only in the history of painting who have been lost among 
the crowd. 

Li Tso-hsien wrote the colophon.” 
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He was active around 1828 A.D. and a famous connoisseur on paintings. His 
seal Chu-P’eng (a friend of bamboo) is found after his writing. eopy) 

Similar subjects among other Sung paintings are not hard to find. Lady Wu’s 
travelling has been a popular subject for artists during Sung and later. Well-known, 
for instance, is the four album leaves in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, which 
has been published several times. The leaves are rectangular and describe her 
life in Mongolia, her departure from that country, a camp on the way back to China 
and her arrival in a Chinese city, but they are nothing like our painting. The general 
style of those leaves is not very close to our painting, but many details are related. 
We find the same type of chariot drawn by a camel, the horses and the soldiers 
also have much in common. The four leaves have been attributed to Ch’en Chii- 
chung, who is also believed to have painted a hanging scroll in the Palace Museum 
at Taiwan. This painting describes the moment when Wen Chi is drinking the last 
cup of wine with her Hsiung-nu husband and children before she leaves for China. 
A servant is here pouring wine from a ewer of the same type as that in our painting, 
and the soldiers and officials with their horses are related to those on the Stock- 
holm picture. Two small album leaves of the same shape as ours belong to the 
same group; one is at the Cleveland Museum of Art and the other was once in the 
A. W. Bahr collection. They both describe Mongolians hunting on horseback and 
the sport is going on in a vast landscape of the same character as in ‘Passing the 
Stream’. Ch’en Chii-shang was a specialist on horses and camp scenes and worked 
in Hang chow at the beginning of the 13th century. Most probably other figure 
painters like Li Kung-lin, Ch’iao Chung-ch’ang, Chang Tun-li in the north and Li 
T’ang, Kung Su-jan and others also painted similar subjects. It would be most 
reasonable to attribute our painting to an able artist in North China working 
either during the 11th century or even later, when that territory was ruled by the 
Liao dynasty. Even a good artist working for this foreign dynasty would of course 
never have had any possibility of being listed in any official catalogues. Regarding 
the half-gourd seal of the Emperor Hui Tsung, it has been put on later on a strip 
of silk added when it was mounted as an album leaf. A Liao attribution also ex- 
plains several—already mentioned—stylistical peculiarities related to the late 
T’ang and Five Dynasties. 

The painting was acquired by Osvald Sirén in 1931 from Maison Bing, Paris. 

It has been published in: Osvald Sirén, Nyforvarvade kinesiska malningar 1 
Nationalmuseum. Nationalmusei arsbok 1930-31, Stockholm 1931, pp. 1-7; Kine- 
siska och japanska malningar och skulpturer i Nationalmuseum Stockholm, be- 
skrivande katalog av Osvald Sirén, Stockholm 1945, p. 42. 


Pls. 8-10. ARYAN TRIBES 


Unknown artist of the Yiian or early Ming period. Album leaf in Indian ink and 
colours on silk. The silk is a loose two-leaved twill with double threads for weft. 
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The silk is badly damaged with many holes of which some are left uncovered, 
some have been repaired with other kinds of silk. H. 26 cm. W. 31.5 cm. 

Six men are grouped along the leaf with a single one to the right, three close 
together in the middle and two to the left. They are all of the same racial type with 
tall bodies and extended thin faces with sharp features. They have long, curved 
noses reminiscent of the beaks of birds of prey. The eyebrows are accentuated by 
broad straight lines and the eyes underneath are big and piercing. The lips are 
thin and the red mouth almost covered by moustaches and chin beards. Beards 
also enframe the cheeks. The man No. | from the right has a serious expression 
in his face. He is walking forward but at the same time looking back towards his 
compatriots. He wears a high red top hat lined with fur and his long overcoat or 
kaftan is red with a blue collar. It is buttoned down the front. His underdress is 
blue with long sleeves hiding his hands. Under the dress his brown leather boats 
are seen. 

The man No. 2 is seen in silhouette and has the same type of face as No. 1 
with a big nose and a beard enframing it. His ear is also big with a long flip. The 
red hat is the same as that of the others with a fur-lining. The long overcoat is 
dark blue with a broad collar and falling in vertical folds. Around the neck a lighter 
underdress is seen, and the boots are light brown. This man seems to be talking 
with No. 1 and is holding his hands at his waist. The next man, No. 3, is seen half 
en face, with his eyes, however, looking towards No. 1. He has the biggest nose 
of them all, and likewise a beard and a moustache. The red top hat is incomplete 
and the yellowish green overcoat has a broad bandlike collar reaching to his waist. 
He holds his long sleeves on his back and the dress is folded and opened downwards 
because of the movement of its wearer. No. 4 is partly hidden by No. 3 and walks 
behind him. He seems to be talking to No. 5 and 6 as his head is directed towards 
them. Again we find the long face with heavy nose and beard. He holds his right 
hand free from the sleeve and seems to be explaining something with the help 
of his fingers. The long dress is dark blue and has only a few broad vertical folds. 
Contrasting with the blue textile are the light-brown leather boots of which one 
is seen underneath the coat. No. 5 is seen from his back and is badly damaged, 
but he is wearing a brown coat, of which very little is left. No. 6, on the other hand, 
has a green dress. His head is fragmentary, but he has obviously been talking to 
No. 4. 

Thanks to the varying position and movement of the figures the picture gets 
life and personal connection between the acting persons. Without any indication 
of landscape or a special place for them to act upon they still create an illusion of 
space and atmosphere around them. The drawings of outlines and folds etc. are 
made with a few but expressive strokes of the brush. The lines are varying in thick- 
ness, which helps to model the folds and other forms. The plastic illusion is also 
stressed by the different maturity of the colours, thus reminding one of the Western 
use of shadows. 
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To the right on the painting are three characters written in ink: A Lo Su, which 
is the old name for the Russians living east of Sinkiang. 

The painting belongs to Mr. Ernest Erickson, New York. The previous owner 
was Del Drago. Exhibited at the London Exhibition in 1935-36, cat. No. 1142, 
and at the Berlin Exhibition in 1929, No. 476. 

This painting has been attributed to Yiian or early Ming and there are good 
reasons for such a dating. The type of foreign tribes related to this picture are 
found already among the famous ‘Western Horses with their Grooms’ attributed 
to Li Lung-mien (Sirén, Vol. III, Pl. 191 and 192). Three of the grooms here de- 
picted are obviously of the same racial type as the “Russians” in the Erickson 
painting with the long-bearded heads and two similar top hats. Moreover, the long 
dress is worn by one of them. The inscriptions accompanying these horses tell that. 
they come from Yti T’ien, Turkestan. 

On a recent visit Mr. Boris Marshak at the Eremitage Museum of Leningrad 
saw this painting and gave the information that the top hats and long cloaks were 
used by a Russian tribe called Kipchak and living around the Yrtish river in Siberia 
between the 11th and 14th centuries. In Marshak’s opinion the features of the men 
in this painting undoubtedly belong to Russians. 

Most probably the painting is a fragment from a scroll describing one of all 
the Western Embassies so often visiting the Chinese Emperor at the time when 
the connections between East and West were close. 


Pls. 11-13. A TAOIST IMMORTAL SEATED ON THE GROUND 


Unknown painter of the Yiian dynasty. Painting in Indian ink and colours on 
paper. The paper is badly damaged and torn but has been repaired several times; 
the ink and colours are worn and faded. Fragment from a larger picture. H. 106.5 
cm. W. 93 cm. 

The old man is seen in silhouette with his face turned half en face and his eyes 
directed straight towards the onlooker. He rests with his left leg bent over the 
right with the knee lifted. In his lifted right hand he is holding a high, square box 
with domed lid, and his left hand touches a branch of coral placed in a tall glass 
vase. His bare arms and upper body are strong with accentuated muscles and he 
does not look like an ascetic. The modelling is done with soft ink of differing strength; 
the arms especially give the illusion of having plastic form—more rare in Chinese 
painting. The position of his left hand is somewhat artificial but depicted with 
great skill and gives an extra movement to the figure in contrast to the calm folds 
of his dress. His legs are completely covered by a wide mantle which is arranged in 
heavy but smooth folds, giving the illusion of thick textile. The drapery is also 
painted with a great sense of the plastic effect, and each line is accompanied by 
shading and modulating, thus stressing the volume of the dress and the legs under- 
neath. Although the naked body is now rather faded and not easy to see in detail, 
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the head is still clear and sharp in design and the somewhat pinkish carnation is 
still visible. It is the bony skull of an old hermit used to mediate and reminiscent 
more of an Indian Guru than of a Chinese philosopher. The crown is empty, the 
forehead bulging with high zygomas and bushy brows. The intense dark eyes are 
framed by folded lids and many wrinkles. Out of the face a big nose projects like 
the beak of a bird of prey. The lines beside the nose are deep and the mouth is drawn 
with a single curved strong line representing severely closed lips. From the back 
of the head the hair falls in long tufts and a heavy beard is growing on cheeks 
and chin, thus enframing the whole face. A moustache is joining the beard. This 
face expresses a concentrated spiritual power, which used to be representative of 
Buddhist Arhats and Taoist hermits in Chinese art. 

Trying to classify the old man on our painting we get some help from the two 
vessels depicted. The box which he is holding in his right hand is a fine piece of 
craftsmanship and obviously made in gilded silver. The sides and lid are gilt and 
the top surface silvered. Around the lid is a floral scroll and similar scrolls are also 
found on the upper part of the two flat sides and emerging from the left, res- 
pectively the right, corner of the box. Along the same sides there is, above, a key- 
fret border. These patterns seem to be engraved and are marked with a light gold 
design. The lid is fixed to the box with a rather peculiar mechanism. A bent handle 
is fixed to the lid, at its half length joining another bent arm with a nail, making 
this join movable. The “arm” is fixed to the box at one corner, and opposite on the 
top surface of the box is a stopper for the lid. This stopper resembles a bar, which 
means that the cover has to be turned at the side before lifting it. The box is 
undoubtedly the container for something precious. 

The vase placed in front of the man is made of glass, either whitish or uncoloured 
and translucent. The surface is now badly damaged, but a few black lines are still 
left to show that the whole vase was originally covered by thin, parallel lines 
running diagonally around the vessel. The white marks after the black lines still 
give some idea of what it looked like originally. In the vase is placed a branch of 
red coral, which can also be seen through the glass. In the bottom some stones of 
globular or oval shape are also visible, and they have obviously been gilt from the 
beginning. The best explanation of the thin lines on the vase seems to be that they 
describe the fine fluting which may be found on glass that has not been perfect 
in the making. Glass of this type is known from the classical world and also from 
Venetian and later European glass. The Chinese painter has obviously found it 
attractive and carefully reproduced all the lines. The shape of the vase is rather 
unusual among Chinese vessels, and so far it has not been possible to trace it in 
ceramics. This may point to a Western origin. Our knowledge of Chinese glass is 
still very vague, especially that dating from the time between T’ang and 
Ming. 

Reverting to the two vessels just described, they must have a special meaning 
for this picture. None of them belongs to the things usually found together with a 
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Buddhist arhat or monk. Sirén describes the figure as “a kind of Taoist prophet”, 
which is most likely. 

Before going into the problem of dating and the meaning of this painting a 
few notes ought to be given about its pedigree. Already in 1912 it belonged to 
the Swedish orientalist Fredrik Martin, who was the first to publish it in 1915. 
In his publication he compares the style with that of Wu Tao-tzu and gives a 
very enthusiastic description of the painting. It came to the National Museum on 
loan in 1915 and was shown together with some other Chinese, Japanese and 
Persian paintings in a small oriental gallery. In 1918 it was acquired for the museum 
as the first Chinese painting of importance which came into Swedish possession. 
Regarding the date, Martin was inclined to attribute it to Yiian or early Ming, 
and later on Sirén, when publishing it, also refers the picture to Yiian. He com- 
pares the style of the Taoist with Yen Hui’s famous paintings of Li T’ieh-kuai 
and Liu Hai-hsien, both Taoist immortals and belonging to Chionji in Kyoto. 
There are many similarities between the face of our old man and that of Li T’ieh- 
kuai and Liu Hai-hsien with their almost grotesque features and wild growing hair 
and beard. Arms and hands also show similarities, and the heavy folds of Liu 
Hai-hsien are drawn in the same way. 

If we accept Sirén’s suggestion that the painting describes a Taoist immortal 
—although we cannot name him more precisely—the box and the vase make 
sense. The box is most probably a container for pills of immortality, so common 
among Taoists, and the branch of coral also has a connection with Taoism. Edward 
H. Schafer describes the coral known during T’ang as the precious red variety 
from the Mediterranean but also the coral from the South Seas imported from Persia 
and Ceylon. “Its Chinese name seems to derive from the Old Persian word for 
‘stone’ sanga’. 

The dendriform specimen had the strongest influence on the Chinese imagina- 
tion, for they seemed to be true shrubs from fairyland and jewel trees from the 
paradise of the immortal gods.” He refers to the poet Wei Ying-wu’s poem (ca. 
735-835 A.D.) about coral: 


‘A crimson tree, lacking flowers and leaves, 
Neither stone nor yet a green mineral, 

In what place may the man of our age find it? — 
For it grows on the summit of P’eng-lai.’ 


P’eng-lai is the island of the sylphine immortals in the Eastern seas, sought in 
vain by the ancients of Ch’in and Han.” 

It is logical to find pills of immortality and a branch of coral as attributes of 
a real Taoist®). 


* The painting has been published in: Martin, Fredrik: Wu Tao-tzu. Zeichnungen nach Wu Tao- 
tze aus der Gétter- und Sagenwelt Chinas. Miinchen 1913, 
Sirén, Osvald: Chinese Painting, etc. Vol. VI, pl. 11. 
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Pls. 14-16. THE ROBBER LU TA DRINKING WINE 

Unknown artist of the Yiian dynasty. Painting in Indian ink and colours on 
paper. The paper is broken and much repaired, some parts are missing. The colours 
are worn and now faded, but the design is still well preserved. Fragment of a larger 
painting. H. 120.4 cm. W. 116.5 cm. 

The scene describes a special event from the famous novel Shui-hu-chuan. Lu 
Ta, the main figure, at one time escaped to a monastery and lived there dressed 
as a monk. One day a man came to the monastery bearing a wine jar and a bucket 
with water (?) on his carrying stick. Lu Ta asked the man to sell the wine and offered 
him some coins but his offer was refused. Then Lu Ta knocked down the farmer 
and robbed him of the wine jar. In this painting that very moment is depicted when 
Lu Tu has started to drink the wine directly from the heavy jar. He holds the 
vessel with his strong bare arms and at the same time is keeping the man on the 
ground with one of his boots on top of the knee of the fallen man. The robber is 
thus standing in a very complicated position with his body in a strained contrary 
posture. To keep the heavy jar to his lips he is leaning his right elbow on his lifted 
knee. Lu Ta is dressed in a white robe wrapped in thick folds around his body 
and tied with a knot at the back of his neck but leaving his arms naked. Under- 
neath is a red object, most probably the handle of a sword which is hidden by his 
knee. His feet are covered by black felt boots with white lining and sticked soles. 
He is described as a vigorous man with strong muscles in arms and legs, and has 
a broad head with dark hair and a tonsure. The eye is small and peeping out under 
thick lids and bushy brows. He has a dark-stubby chin and thick lips. His face 
expresses avidity and he is drinking in heavy draughts. The jar of buff-coloured 
clay is of thick ovoid shape with flat base and depressed shoulders and straight 
everted neck. On the shoulders are four loop handles.—The naked arms and hands 
have tufts of hair and the finger-tips are turned somewhat upwards. Behind his 
back is seen a cylinder with black decorated sides and a circle at the end. Obviously 
this is one half of a drum. 

The other man is lying on his back and trying to protect himself from the pressure 
of Lu Ta’s boot and holds it with his hands. He is dressed in light trousers and a 
shirt which in the fight has fallen down and left his shoulders bare. His upper body 
and arms are muscular and belong to a hardworking labourer, in this case a farmer. 
He keeps his dark hair in a spiral knot, which used to be common among farmers 
in ancient China. Underneath his back is a wide straw hat which is worn in a string 
across his shoulder. His feet are protected only by straw sandals affixed with ropes. 
His carrying stick has dropped on the ground and part of the bamboo ribbon is 
seen to the left of the picture. The bucket which was hanging at one of its ends 
has overturned and its liquid is running out on to the ground. It has a double rope 
fixed to the wooden transverse ribbon at the one end and to the carrying stick 
at the other. In front of the bucket are three bronze coins of the common circular 
type with a square hole but without any date. A scaffolding for the wine jar is 
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standing to the right of Lu Ta. This is probably made of cane and has also been 
fixed with a rope to the bamboo stick. 

The landscape giving the background to the dramatic event shows high cliffs. 
From the mountain a waterfall emerges in a powerful cascade. On the rock shelf 
from which the water is falling down a whirlpool is seen with froth of a type rather 
common on wave patterns during Yiian and early Ming. On the rocks tufts of 
grass and bushes are growing, but the stone is mostly bare. 

The ground on which Lu Ta and his victim are acting is also covered with grass 
and bushes painted in black only. The bushes behind the recumbent man stresses 
the impression of distance between foreground and the cliffs at the back. 

Although the painting is now only a fragment of a larger picture and the paper 
is damaged, it still possesses much artistic vitality and strength. The composition 
is masterly balanced, and all details of the men’s bodies are depicted with surprising 
realism. The artist must have been interested in the physical construction of the 
muscles and bones and convincingly modelled them with outlines and brown colour. 
He has also mastered the difficulty of drawing the recumbent man seen in per- 
spective shortening. 

The painting is so far without any known parallel and Sirén has already looked 
in vain for any similar works. The general style of the figure rendering is no doubt 
reminiscent of the Taoistic hermit just described. The same interest in the physical 
body, the facial expression and dynamic movement is found in both. Further, the 
plastic illusion is stressed in both paintings with realism as a result. 

The painting was acquired by professor Osvald Sirén in 1937 from M. Robert 
Rousset, Paris’). 


7) The painting has been published in: Sirén, Osvald: Tv& tidiga kinesiska mA&lningar. National- 
musei &rsbok 1938 s. 15-29, Stockholm 1938. 
Sirén, Osvald: Chinese Painting etc. Vol. VI, pl. 5. 
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